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The Food-Value of Rice 


has been known and appreciated since 
| the dawn of civilization. The daintiest 
/and most tempting way of preparing rice 
for food, is adecidedly modern invention. 
|. This marvelous process thoroughly cooks 
the rice kernel to a dainty nut-brown 
crispness, while expanding, or “ puff- 
ing’’ it to many times its normal size. 


Quaker Rice 


(Puffed)> 


is a delicacy that possesses genuine merit as a 
food—it pleases the palate and _ satisfies the 
appetite —it is so distinctly 
good and wholesome, chil- 
dren and grown-ups can 
&. eat all of it they want as 
. 
y many times a day as they 
“ > 
please, 
Quaker Rice should be 
warmed in the oven and 
then served with milk, 
cream or sugar to suit the taste, 
or, you will like it "tween meals 
just as it is, 
One ach package of Quaker Rice 
you will find recipes for delight 
ful confections, such as Quaker 
Rice Brittle, Quaker Rice 
Candy, ete., which you can 
quickly make in your own 
home, to the enjoyment of 
every member of the family. 
| Quaker Rice is sold by grocers every- 
where at | Oc the package. 


Made by the Quaker Mee 
Company, Chicago, U. S. A, 
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Packer's Tar Soap is the child of the pine forest. 
Its distinctive properties and effects make it 


The Best Soap for the Nursery 


It cleanses delightfully, and soothes and heals the little 
irritations of the child’s delicate skin. Mothers and 
children have pleasant thoughts for “Packer's.” 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 81-83 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 








Delicate | Skil and Dainty Fabrics 


are most easily—most safely washed with 


PERARLINE 


‘The more DAINTY=the more DELICATE=the 
greater the need of PLARLINE'S help. 
SAVES your labor—SAVES your fabrics. 


ELSE millions would not have been convinced simply 
by the use of a trial package, — 
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Pearline gi gives 1 O 07% © BIFICIENCY 














WEB. Reduso 
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i The W. B. Reduso Corset is ARS 
a boon for large women — the ideal sane 


garment for over-developed figures 
requiring special restraint. It not only restrains 
the tendency to over-fleshiness, but it moulds the 
over-developed proportions into those pleasing, 











graceful outlines, hitherto thought to be attainable 

& = only by slighter figures. The particular feature of 
this model is the apron over the abdomen and hips, 
| boned in such a manner as to give the wearer i 
absolute freedom of movement. gi 





Reduso Style 760, is built as per the above description. Made of a durable 
coutil in white or drab. Hose supporters front and sides. 
Sizes 24 to 36. Price $3.00. 
Reduso Style 750, is the same as 
above, except that the bust is some- 
what higher all around. Made 
of white and drab coutil. Hose 

supporters front and sides. 
Sizes 24 to 36. Price $3.00. 


WEINGARTEN BROS., Mfrs. ‘ 
377-379 Bdway, New York 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


The Pri THE JOURNAL 
HEN you receive notice that your subscription has THE LADIES’ HOME JOU RNAL By brim betspntn, 2 and Fifty Cents a year, 


expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 

your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has 
already renewed may receive this blank. That does not 
mean that the renewal has not been received. We begin 
to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, 
and the renewal may have reached us after the copy con- 
taining the blank has been packed. In requesting change 
of address give us at least three weeks’ notice. 


If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President 


Rewgster ed in United States Patent Office 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





postage free in the United States, Canada, Alaska, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands. Single copies: 15 cents each. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 9 shillings 6 pence, payable by international 
money order ($2.28 in American money); Single copies, 
10 pence each (20 cents in American money). 


Edward W. Bok, Vice-President and Editor Our Branch Offices 


p - . ante (For advertising business only. Subscriptions not ived.) 
must reach us before the tenth of November to avoid miss- C. H. Ludington, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer William V. Alexander, Managing Editor wig 0 en 


ing the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with 


back numbers. Subscribers should use Postal, Bankers’ Copyright, 1906 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company. 


or Express money orders in remitting. 








Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England. 


New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 


on Boston: Barristers Hall. Burrato: 834 Ellicott Square 
All rights reserved. 


Cuicaco: 508 Home Insurance Building 
Lonpvon: Hastings House, 10, Norfolk St., Strand, W. C. 




















GREAT number of congratulatory letters have 

come to this magazine ever since the passage 

of the Niagara Falls and the Pure Food Bills 
at Washington last summer. It has been pleasing to 
receive this outpouring of praise from the public, but 
the fact must never be overlooked that only the initi- 
ative was due to this magazine. We say this not with 
any sense of mock modesty, but in all fairness. 


LL that a magazine can do, as we have said 

before, is to point out an evil to the public, give 
reasons why it is an evil, and suggest a way to rem- 
edy it. But the action lies with the public. So it 
was with the nefarious scheme to destroy the beauty 
of Niagara Falls. It was brought to our attention 
by Mr. J. Horace MacFarland, and, through his 
‘* Beautiful America’’ department, he presented it. 
He told our readers what was going on to destroy 
the Falls and asked them to write to President 
Roosevelt and to Earl Grey, Governor-General of 
Canada, in vigorous protest. Our readers did so as 
with one voice, and thousands of letters descended 
upon the two executive heads. Public agitation 
immediately became aroused, the President at once 
incorporated the question in his message to Congress, 
a Bill was drafted, and then the President asked, 
through this magazine, that our readers should write 
to their Senators and Congressmen that they should 
vote for the Bill. Again our readers arose to the 
occasion, thousands of letters went forth to Washing- 
ton, and despite the strong opposition of millions of 
dollars of capital, the Bill was passed, and, for the 
next three years at least, Niagara Falls are safe! 
During that time a treaty between Great Britain and 
the United States will be formulated for the perma- 
nent preservation of the Falls. 


T WILL thus be seen that the actual work was done, 

as it always must be done, by the public. In this 
particular and notable instance, that public are the 
millions of readers of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
That they are directly responsible for the preserva- 
tion of Niagara Falls is conceded at Washington. 
Hence this is a case not where the magazine, but the 
readers should be congratulated, and these congratu- 
lations, heartfelt and warm, this magazine extends to 
every reader who took part in this magnificent and 
successful preservation of one of the great beauty- 
places of the world. It was a fine thing to do, and 
our readers did it in a fine way. They did it in no 
uncertain way, and they have the gratification of feel- 
ing that they succeeded in one of the most notable 
achievements of years ! 


S TO the Pure Food Bill, the part that our readers 
took was again notable and effective. In this 
case their efforts were directed to the clause in the 
Act relating that ‘‘ patent medicines’’ should here- 
after state on the label of each package or bottle 
whether it contained alcohol, opium, cocaine, acet- 
anilid, morphine, chloroform and other poisonous 
drugs. This magazine had squarely presented the 
dangers that lie in the average ‘‘ patent medicine.” 
The proof was undoubted, and our readers knew and 
felt it. The whole question came to the surface, 
public agitation was started, and with such valuable 
and powerful allies as ‘‘ Collier’s Weekly’? and 
‘*The Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion,”’ and the few newspapers that dared to call their 
souls their own, the truth was driven home to the 
public mind. And when the Pure Food Bill came up 
before Congress and the Senate, once more our 
readers wrote by the thousands to their Senators and 
Congressmen that they expected them to vote for the 
Bill with the ‘* patent-medicine’’ clause in it. 


= opposition here was tremendous. The 
‘* patent -medicine’’ people, and, be it said to 
their shame, scores of the best newspapers through- 
out the country, being whipped into the fight by the 
** patent-medicine’’ manufacturers as their adver- 
tisers, attempted with the most strenuous efforts to 
defeat the Bill, and they nearly succeeded. But the 
people were too strong, as they always are for any 
‘* lobby’ wherever they choose to speak, and the 
Bill went through and became a law, and now we 
have a law which provides that, beginning January 1 
next, every ‘* patent medicine’’ made in one State 
and sold in another must say on its label if it contains 
any of the poisonous drugs mentioned in the Bill. 


Of course, until January 1, 1907, they need not do 
so and yet escape the penalties provided. And dur- 
ing this interval the public must ‘‘ watch out.” 
Then, however, it will know. Of course, inthe mean 
time many of these criminal ‘‘ medicines’’ will be 
changed to suit the new conditions, and it is safe to 
say that within the next sixty days many of the 
formulas will be so changed that nobody will know 
what they are buying. 


HE victory is a splendid one for the public as a 

first step. There must be other and further steps, 
for the work is not yet done by any means, and these 
this magazine will shortly point out. But, meantime, 
the readers of this magazine may well be again con- 
gratulated for what they have accomplished. They 
have driven the first nail, and a good one, into the 
coffin of one of the most injurious and heartless lines 
of business ever concocted by the mind of man. 
And it is no small pleasure to serve as conductors 
of a magazine which has for its readers a part of the 
public that will act in this effective manner where 
action is needed. It is all very well to say that 
‘* Americans will stand anything,’’ and while it is true 
that Americans are a long-suffering people, the man 





An Urgent 
Personal Word 


AST year, when the subscription price of 
THE JOURNAL was raised, a great many 
of our friends felt somewhat aggrieved 
because they did not “ get in in time,” as 
they expressed it, and were compelled 
to pay the higher price. Yet they were 
notified in three consecutive numbers. 
But it is human nature to put a thing off! 
Therefore let us repeat, for the last time, 
this urgent and personal word: 


On Monday, October 1, next, the 
subscription price of THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL will be increased to 
$1.50 a year. Until that day any 
new subscription for one year, or a 
renewal for one year of an existing 
subscription (which has not already 
been renewed in response to the 
notice in the August JOURNAL) will 
be accepted at the present rate of 
$1.25. But no subscription or re- 
newal will be accepted for more 
than one year at the present sub- 
scription price. 


If the subscription sent is a renewal that 
fact MUST be plainly stated. 

You will get your $1.25 worth next year. 
Depend upon us for that. 


THE EDITORS. 











who gets in their way when they do arouse and 
turn always knows it. So it has proved in these two 
instances, and we will certainly be pardoned if, meta- 
phorically, we throw our hats in the air, just at this 
point, and say that we are mighty proud of our 
readers. We are, for a fact! 


HILE I am on this general subject of the effect- 

ive relations which exist between this magazine 
and its readers let me touch on another point: The 
one desire of an editor is to please his readers. 
But it is not always easy to find out whether he is 
doing this or not. If a mistake is made he is likely 
to hear of it. But, on the other hand, if he prints 
something that pleases it is not so easy to find it out. 
A pleased reader is not so likely to write as a dis- 
pleased reader is. He is pleased, and he lets it go 
at that. 


HERE are few things we value more than a letter 
of honest criticism. But, on the other hand, it 
would make our work surer if our readers would, 
even more than they do, reach out a hand to us and 
make it evident when they feel we are pleasing them. 





Not that we seek praise, but we do seek help, and to 
know when one is on the right track is just as helpful 
as to know when one is on the wrong track. It is 
true you are all busy and to write a letter takes time. 
Still, it is always time well spent, for if we knew 
when we were going right we could make the maga- 
zine stronger and better, and that recompenses you 
in that you get better worth for your money. It often 
happens that we stop some feature because we think 
it has been in the magazine long enough. Then 
come scores of letters of protest. But how could we 
know what was best to do? Not an indication came 
while the feature was running. 


HEN, too, whenever a pleasant word comes to us 

about a certain part of the magazine we send it 
at once to the writer. That encourages her to do 
better work. The writer knows where she stands in 
the estimation of the reader and so does the editor, 
and everybody works better and more intelligently for 
it. lam afraid we are all inclined to withhold praise, 
when, as a matter of fact, nothing is more stimulating 
or conducive to better work than a word of honest 
commendation, So, let me ask this: whenever you 
are particularly pleased with something that we do, 
take the trouble to tell us of your pleasure while we 
are doing it. It will help us materially, and it often 
happens that such a cheery word comes at the time 
when the pen feels the heaviest ! 


i OFTEN happens, too, that folks write to us 
making a suggestion or asking a question, omitting 
to give their names and addresses, expecting to see 
some acknowledgment or response in the magazine. 
What they write about may be something either 
inadequate for our purposes or too personal in sub- 
ject for print. If we had the name of the writer and 
her address we should gladly acknowledge her favor 
or answer her question by mail, whereas, since she 
fails to sign her letter, she hears nothing, perhaps 
loses something, and, in many instances, misjudges 
us. When you write, follow the invariable rule of 
giving your name and full address whether you wish 
to be answered through the magazine or by mail. 
Then we can write you if it seems best to answer 
you direct. 


To Those Whose Homes are Childless 


HE article in our July issue, ‘*‘A Mother to Five 
Hundred Babies,’’ dealing with foundlings and 
motherless infants, has interested many. This life 
saving work for the babies, carried on in the United 
Charities Building, in New York City, by a Joint Com- 
mittee of the State Charities Aid Association and the 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, is 
of national interest, showing as it does how the people 
of other large cities may solve the problem of their 
homeless babies. THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL has 
learned with great interest of the so-called ‘* placing 
out’’ of the babies in homes where they become the 
adopted children of the household, It is not only 
foundlings who come under the kindly care of the 
society that finds childless homes for homeless children, 
but also frequently orphan babies of respectable parent 
age. The portraits of some foundlings were included 
among those which appeared in our July number, while 
others were orphans or motherless babies whose fathers 
were unable to care for them. With the many children 
of many classes who come under the kindly care of this 
society, the foundling, the motherless and the orphaned, 
those of our readers whose homes lack the joy and 
inspiration of child-life, and who feel that home is not 
home without a baby, may find that this society has for 
them a child so near their heart's desire as to leave no 
reasonable requirement unfulfilled. Weshould be glad 
if we might be the means of helping some of these 
motherless babies to find their way into the empty arms 
of childless mothers and fathers. 


This Month’s Cover as a Poster 


MORE popular bridal pair than Mr. Henry Hutt 

has pictured on this month’s cover is likely to be 
hardto find. So convinced are we of this that we have 
anticipated a wide demand fer the picture by having a 
large special edition of it carefully printed in poster 
style on separate sheets exactly like the cover, with the 
title and printed matter all left on, but without any 
advertisements on the back. We will send one of these 
in a strong tube, postage prepaid, to any address for ten 
cents. They are ready for framing, and, if desired, the 
printed matter can easily be removed. 
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ll You Cell Doe? 


Sage of (Sareful Cbnsweru to Questions that are al wh | Ths 








The Cost of Stopping a Train 
What does it cost to stop a train? 
INQUIRER. 
It depends on the size of che engine, the weight 
of the train, the rate of speed and the character of 
the grade. A recent caleulation by a railroad ex- 
pert indicated that the cost ranged from forty-hve 
cents for a train of ten ordinary passenger cars to 
one dollar and sixty-one cents for an express train 
of heavy drawing-room cars four times the weight 
of the other. But these figures were for a single 
set of conditions. Where there is an up-grade the 
expense is more, of course, than on a level, and 
much more than on adown-grade. The estimates 
of experts, in fact, differ widely on this point, as 
was shown in the testimony given on both sides 
during the grade-crossing war some years ago. 
FP. B.W. 


More Harmless than Poisonous Snakes 


Is it true that there are more poisonous than 
harmless snakes, and also that snakes swallow 
their young? S. K. S. 

It has been stated that of about three hundred 
different kinds of snakes only about fifty kinds 
are poisonous. As to the assertion that snakes 
swallow their young, it probably rests upon the 
fact that the mother-snake cf some species allows 
her young to crawl temporarily down her throat 
in times of great danger. 


How American Stained Glass is Made 


Is American stained glass like the old glass of 
Italy and France? INQUIRER. 


No. The old glass was painted on the surface 
and afterward fired like a china cup, but much of 
the American glass is melted in a pot and rolled 
in sheets that are snipped off in desirable sizes and 
made (with leads) into a mosaic. Intensities of 
color are produced by platings — that is, putting 
several thicknesses of glass together, one upon 
another; and accidental effects of streaking or 
running color are worked into design when pos- 
sible. In many respects the modern method is an 
improvement on the ancient. o. 6. Fe a 


When Black was First Used for Mourning 
When was black first used for mourning ? 
E. R. K. 


In 1498, when Charles VIII of France died. 
His widow, it is said, objected to the white 
mourning customary at that time as not suffi- 
ciently suggestive of the depth of her grief. So 
she dressed herself all in black and draped her 
coat-of-arms in the same sombre color, thus set- 
ting the fashion which has been followed by 
Western peoples ever since. 


Absolute Music and Program Music 
What is meant by the expression ‘‘ absolute 
music’’? H.A.R. 


The term “‘ absolute’’ is used to designate any 
musical composition which has no story, text or 
program attached toit. Such works asthe fugues 
of Bach, the symphonies of Mozart or the sonatas 
of Corelli are absolute music in the strict sense of 
the term. A good deal of music which comes 
pretty close to being program music is loosely 
called ‘‘ absolute’ simply because the composer 
has not indicated his emotional plan. W. /. H. 


The “Sleep” of Insects 


Is it true that insects, such asants, for instance, 
never sleep? N. V. 


Of course they do not sleep, as we understand 
it, for they have no eyelids and therefore cannot 
close their eyes. But it is a well-known fact that 
day insects remain quiet all night, and that night 
insects remain quiet all day. So they ‘*‘ sleep”’ 
in the sense of resting regularly. Whether they 
** sleep ’’ in the sense of losing consciousness when 
resting there does not seem to be any possible 
way of determining. Indeed, no means has yet 
been devised by which we can even ascertain just 
how much consciousness insects possess when they 
are, so to speak, awake. 


Is the Earth Drying Up? 


I have heard it stated that the earth is drying 
up. Is there any evidence of it? 
CARLOs K. G. 
There are indications that such may be the case, 
but no evidence on which a definite conclusion can 
be based. It is a well-known fact that the great 
glaciers in the Alps have been gradually shrinking 
in size for a long time and that they are still doing 
so. Thé same shrinkage has also been observed 
among the glaciers in South America and Africa 
and the huge ice barriers at the South Pole, some 
of which have receded twenty miles within little 
more than half a century. In Central Asia and 
Africa the areas of arid land are steadily growing 
larger —all of which facts tend to support the 
assertion that the earth is slowly drying up. 
F.B. 


, 


Ansle-Worms in Paved Streets 


Where do the angle-worms come from after a 
heavy rain? You will find them in the middle of 
paved streets, where it would seem impossible for 
them to get if they came out of the ground. 


H.G.H. 

You doubtless failed to observe the worms from 
the first. Of course they came out of the ground ; 
that is where they always come from. Whether 
the heavy rain drives them out or they come out 
because they like it is unknown. But apparently 
they like to lie on the warm stones, and as they 
travel very quickly — for worms — and are like wet 
stones in color, they get out unobserved in the 
middle of the street pavement very soon after the 
rain starts, and are not noticed until the rain 
stops falling or the sun dries the pavement. 


Plagiarism in Art 

Is not plagiarism in art more common than in 
literature? And is it not regarded as less repre- 
hensible? If aman of letters takes half a sentence 
or a quarter of an idea he is pilloried as a thief; 
but do not painters help themselves to the ideas, 
figures, compositions, colors of others without 
being criticised therefor ? WRITER. 


YeS, to all your questions. Painters, sculptors, 
architects levy upon anything in past art that 
seems worthy of appropriation. The great ones, 
like Raphael, were just as bent upon “ assimila- 
tion” as were the smallerfry. Of course, there are 
many pictures and painters that are quite original; 
but artists ‘* borrow ’’ where they please, and with 
a freedom unknown and absolutely impossible in 
literature. ° D 


Richard Strauss’s Musical Romanticism 


Is Richard Strauss a representative of the 
Romantic School of composition? If not, what 
school does he belong to? i me # 


Richard Strauss is classed as one of the new ro- 
mantic composers. This is because in music the 
term ‘* romantic ’’ is used to describe all composi- 
tions in which form is made subservient to content. 
All program music, for instance, is classed as 
romantic. But Richard Strauss has established 
himself as the master of a special kind of romantic 
composition, which is best described as realistic. 
He has aimed at such a definite and detailed de- 
lineation of acts, pictures, events, causes and 
results that the broad idealistic quality, found in 
such compositions as Beethoven’s ‘‘ Eroica’’ sym- 
phony, has been replaced in Strauss by a thor- 
oughly materialistic realism. W. J. H. 


Is Violin Playing Unhealthful? 

Has the continued practicing or playing on the 
violin any injurious effect on the player, mentally 
or physically ? ©. &. ¥. 

No, it has no worse effect than any other 
sedentary occupation. ‘The lives of the greatest 
violinists show this. Thus Corelli died at 60, 
Tartini at 78, Viotti at 71, Rode at 73, Paganini 
at 58, all mentally unimpaired ; while Doctor 
Joachim at this date, August, is still living at 75, 
enjoying splendid bodily and mental strength. 


The Wife of Benjamin Franklin 


A great deal has been published this year about 
Benjamin Franklin, but nothing that I have seen 
about his wife. Who was she? 

Mrs. Mary G. 

She was a Miss Deborah Read, of Philadelphia. 
Franklin tells all about her in his ‘* Autobiog- 
raphy,’”’ beginning with their first sight of each 
other in 1723 when he arrived in Philadelphia, a 
runaway boy of seventeen, and walked up Market 
Street *‘ with a roll under each arm, and eating 
the other. ThusI went . . passing by the 
door of Mr. Read, my future wife’s father; 
she, standing at the door, saw me, and thought I 
made, as I certainly did, a most awkward, ridicu- 
lous appearance.’’ He soon after went to lodge 
at her father’s house and began courting her, but 
when he wished to marry her just before he left 
for England, her mother objected and he sailed 
alone. While he was abroad she was persuaded 
to marry a man named Rogers, ‘‘ a worthless fel- 
low,’’ Franklin calls him, who ‘ got into debt, 
ran away in 1727 or 1728, went to the West Indies 
and died there.’’ Franklin tells how, on his 


return, their ‘‘ mutual affection was revived, 

and I took her to wife, September 1st, 
1730. . She proved a good and faithful 
helpmate ; we throve together, and have 


ever mutually endeavor’d to make each other 
happy.’’ Mrs. Franklin died on December 19, 
1774. F.B. W. 


Why “Air Castles” are Attributed to Spain 


Why was Spain singled out in ‘‘ building air- 
castles in Spain’’? ¥. S. 


You have confused two different phrases: 
** castles in the air’’ is the English equivalent of 
the French expression, ‘* chateaux en Espagne’’ 
(chateaux in Spain). So “‘ air-castles in Spain’’ 
is a repetition of the same idea in different words. 
** Castles in the air,’’ of course, mean visionary 
buildings, splendid edifices which have no exist- 
ence. In France they are called ‘* chateaux in 
Spain’’ because there are no chateaux in Spain. 
It is also said that the phrase arose from the fact 
that at one period French noblemen were often led 
to transfer their allegiance in the illusive hope of 
reaching high honors in Spain. Our expression, 

‘ castles in Spain,’’ is, of cqurse, simply a substi- 
tution of ‘‘ castles ’’ for ** chateaux ’”’ in adapting 
the French phrase. 


The Hardest Subject to Draw 


What is the hardest thing in the world to draw 
— I mean the most difficult subject? Mrs. T. 


The nude human form. He who can draw it 
with truth and facility can draw anything. It is 
the final test of good draughtsmanship, That is 
why painters are continually drawing and paint- 
ing it (though they are usually credited by the 
foolish with immoral or improper ideas about it) 
and why it is the final model in the art schools. 
The most difficult part of the figure to draw is not 
the face, but the hands. C.F. &. 


when . 


Sea Tides in Fresh-Water Wells 


Why does the fresh water in artesian wells at 
Atlantic City rise and fall with the tide, yet 
contain no salt water ? A. E. 


Because the fresh water supplying such wells 
starts from a much higher elevation than the sea 
level, usually from a mountain region, and 
according to the well-known law in physics it 
seeks its own level, forcing back the sea water 
which might flow into the well. But the pressure 
of the sea water, rising and falling with the tides, 
apparently affects the height of the water in the 
wells, for tests which have been made show that 
the rise and fall of the well water was about one 
foot to each tide. At Galveston once salt water 
was suddenly pumped from wells which had 
yielded fresh water for years, and an investigation 
showed that a period of dry weather in the uplands 
had so reduced the flow of fresh water from the 
higher regions that the sea water had at last forced 
its way in and been pumped to the surface simply 
because the pressure of the fresh water had weak- 
ened at the pumping level. 


The Highest Price Paid for a Painting 
What is the largest price ever paid for one pic- 
ture ? DEALER. 


Murillo’s *‘ Immaculate Conception’’ in the 
Louvre fetched $123,000 in 1852, the highest price 
paid up to that time. Kaphael’s **‘ Madonna di 
Ansidei’’ was bought for the National Gallery, 
London, for $350,000 in 1884 —the highest price 
ever obtained for any one picture. Since then 
Titian’s ‘ Ariosto’’ has brought about $150,000, 
and the Kokeby Velasquez even more. Millet’s 
** Angelus’’ sold for some $120,000, and in recent 
years Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney and even 
Hoppner have sold around the $100,000 mark. 

AO. FD. 


The Cause of Sea Waves 
What is the cause of waves (not breakers) and 
where do they originate? Does the water move 
with the wave ? 3 ee 


Ordinary sea waves are caused by the wind 
which is almost always blowing in midocean. In 
a ‘‘dead calm’’ there are no waves. Of course 
they are subject to other influences, the depth, 
nature of the bottom, etc., but the wind causes 
them. The water does not advance or recede. It 
simply rises and falls as the wave passes. 


The Historic Method of Singing 


How many methods of singing are there and 
which is the best one? B.S he 


According to the singing-teachers there must be 
many methods of singing. As a matter of fact, 
there is really only one right method, and that is 
the one elaborated by the old Italian masters of the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. Most 
singing-teachers profess to teach that method, in 
spite of the fact that they differ widely in their state- 
ments of what itis. There need be no grave doubts 
on the subject, because books are extant which set 
forth the principles of the old method. Most of 
these books are old and rare; but the student 
can find complete reviews of the subject in ‘* Le 
Chant,’’ by Lemaire and Lavoix, and Hugo 
Goldschmidt’s ** Die Italienische Gesangsmethode 
in des XVII Jahrhunderts.” W. J. 


The “Singing” of Fishes 


Do fishes sing ? S$. H. 


Some fishes do—after a fashion. That is, 
they make distinct sounds which might be called 
singing, but which would be better described as 
grunting. The noise is supposed to be made by 
forcing the air from one part to another of their 
complex air-bladders. One fish, the Midshipman 
(scientifically called Porichthy notatus), makes a 
sound which has resulted in its being called ‘* the 
singing fish.’’ 


How Long a Lightning Flash Lasts 


Is there any way of telling how long a lightning 
flash lasts, and has any definite information ever 
been obtained on this point ? Husco. 


A black disk marked with a small white cross 
and turned by clock-work at the rate of fifty to 
sixty revolutions a second has lately been used in 
finding out how long lightning flashes last. The 
tests show that flashes vary greatly in duration. 
The popular belief, based presumably on 
Faraday’s idea that a flash lasted about a second, 
is now proved to be far from the fact. Some 
flashes last one-fiftieth of a second; some, one 
one-thousandth of a second; and some, only one 
forty-thousandth of a second. F.B. W. 


The Horseshoe and Good Luck 
How did the horseshoe come to signify good 
luck ? Mrs. O. T. V. 


Presumably by a transference of the belief in 
the ‘* good-luck’’ qualities of certain kinds of 
armor from the metal in them to the metal in 
horseshoes. In-old days armor was a protection 
against enemies. Then horseshoes came to be re- 
garded as a protection against witches. So the 
time-honored notion of ‘* good luck’’ in horse- 
shoes grew out of the ancient superstition about 
the protection from evil beings that they afforded, 
and finally gave rise to the idea that it is lucky to 
pick up a horseshoe or to have it nailed over the 
door of house or barn. 





Answers to questions about music [signed“* W. J. H. ”] will be written by Mr. W. J. Henderson, Music 


Critic of “* The New York Sun.” 
Van Dyke, of Rutgers College. 


Those on art [signed “*J. C. V. D.’’] will be written by Professor John C. 
Answers to questions of general interest [signed 


“F. B. W.’’] will be 


written by Mr. Franklin B. Wiley, Literary Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal, and so on. 
All questions must be sent, mot to individual writers, but only to the Editors of “* Will You Tell Me?” 


in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. This is imperative, 


in print will be made. 
be made by the general Editor of 
the printed page. 


A selection of questions for answer 


Where answers by mail are desired, postage must be inclosed, and such answers will 
“Will You Tell Me?” 


The individual writers will confine their work to 


The Time Required to Learn to Sing 
How long ought it to take a person witha good 
natural voice to learn to sing ? Zz. N.S. 


That depends upon other attributes. First of 
all, the person needs to have a fine ear and a 
musical nature. Without these he might study 
singing ten years without making much progress. 
With them he might advance far on the way 
toward being an artist in two years. But todo 
this he would need exceptional musical gifts. It 
takes the average singer of merit from four to six 
years to acquire a sufficient command of technique 
and style to warrant a public appearance. Most 
young singers are in too great a hurry to get 
before the public. That is why there are so many 
failures and so many brief careers. W. J. Hf. 


“Fall” Correctly Used for “Autumn” 
Is there such a word as * fall’’ as applied to 
the seasons? Is it not ‘‘ antumn’’? 
S. T. Z. 


A glance in the dictionary would have shown 
you that ‘‘ fall’’ is correctly used for ‘‘ the sea- 
son when leaves fall from trees; autumn.’ If 
** spring,’’ why not ‘‘ fall’? ? Both are figurative. 
You spring into the air and then fall to the 
ground; the grass springs up in the spring and 
falls when frost comes in the fall. Asa matter of 
fact, the ‘‘ fall of the year’’ is a phrase used by 
the best authorities in antithesis to the “ spring 
of the year.’’ Old English writers like Dryden 
and Middleton used ‘* fall’’ for ‘* autumn,’’ and 
so have modern ones like the historian Freeman 
and Tennyson. The word is now more generally 
used in America than in England, and so has 
wrongly come to be regarded as an Americanism; 
but in fact it is in perfectly good use in both 
countries. 


Why Leaves Turn Bright Colors in Autumn 


Just why do leaves turn such bright colors in 
autumn ? Cc. L. 


Because the cool weather affects the coloring 
matter in the cells of the leaves in such a way as 
to oxidize it. The brightest tints are the result 
of a long period of cool weather and slight frosts 
— frosts just cold enough to creaté a chemical 
ferment in the cells that produces the most bril- 
liant purples, oranges and reds. Heavier frosts 
kill the cells. Leaves containing sugar turn the 
prettiest colors, but those containing tannic acid 
never show any but dull tints. ~ B. W. 


The Freezing of Warm and Cold Water 

Why is it, if it is true, that warm watei set out 
in a freezing atmosphere will freeze quicker than 
cold water set in the same spot ? Pp. F. W. 


If warm water is put out in a tin vessel and 
cold water in a wooden one, then warm water will 
freeze quicker, because the tin vessel allows the 
heat to radiate in every direction and the wooden 
one prevents it from radiating except on top. 
But if both the warm and cold water are put out 
at the same time in the same kind of vessel, 
whether wood or tin or other metal, then ot course 
the cold water will freeze more quickly. 


The Origin of “Colonial” Architecture 


Will you tell me something about the Colonial 
style of architecture? Was it invented by the 
Colonists, or was it of European origin? 

DRAUGHTSMAN. 

It came from England, and is a modification of 
the Georgian style. It is pseudo-classic, and in 
England was constructed of stone, marble and 
stucco, but here in America, where timber was 
plentiful, the country houses were built of wood, 
with wooden columns, pediments and porches. 
They are, perhaps, over-admired at the present 
day, but certainly they have dignity and aan“ 
which are always good features. > Fe 


The Age of Niagara Falls 
How old are Niagara Falls? oc. B. 


Various estimates have been made, based on 
the rate at which the Falls have receded from 
their original position. When the old channel of 
Niagara Kiver filled up the water sought a new 
outlet and succeeded in breaking through at 
Lewiston, forming the great Falls about seven 
miles below where they noware. The commonly- 
accepted rate of recession is one foot a year, 
which would make them more than thirty thou- 
sand years old. But some scientists, after careful 
study of the Falls, declare that the rate is nearer 
one inch than one foot a year, which would make 
their age nearly four hundred thousand years: 


Books for the Piano Student to Read 


Can you recommend a course of reading fora 
piano student who desires to cultivate taste and 
intelligence ? y.. F. 


Such a student should know the history of his 
art and also its westhetics. Here are a few of the 
books he should read: 

Weitzmann — “‘ History of Pianoforte Playing 
and Pianoforte Literature.’’ 

Adolph Kullak—‘‘ The A€sthetics of Piano- 
forte Playing.’’ 

Christiani —‘‘ Principles of 
Pianoforte Playing.” 

Shedlock — ‘‘ The Pianoforte Sonata.”’ 

Tobias Mathay — ‘‘ The Act of Touch.”’ 

Hans Schmitt —‘‘ The Pedals of the Piano- 
forte.”’ 

Franz Kullak —‘‘ Beethoven’s Piano Playing.” 

Theodore Marx—‘ Beethoven’s Pianoforte 
Works.”’ 

Spitta — ‘‘ Life of Bach.” 

Jahn —‘‘ Life of Mozart.’’ 

Huneker —‘* Chopin, the Man and the Musi- 
cian.’’ 

Kleczynski —‘*‘ Works of Chopin and + a 
Interpretation.’’ W. J. 
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Such a Pleasant Room 


T AIN’T ev’rybody I’d put to sleep in this 

room,”’ said old Mrs. Jinks to the fastidious 
and extremely nervous young minister who was 
spending a night at her house. 

** This here room is full of sacred associations 
to me,’’ she went on, as she bustled around open- 
ing shutters and arranging the curtains, ‘** My first 
husband died in that bed with his head on these 
very pillers,and poor Mr. Jinks died settin’ right 
in that corner. Sometimes when I come into the 
room in the dask I think I see him settin’ there 
still. 

** My own father died layin’ right on that lounge 
under the winder. Poor pa! He was a Speerit- 
ualist, and he allus said he’d appear in this room 
after he died, and sometimes I’m foolish enough 
to look for him. If you should see anything of 
him tonight you’d better not tell me; for it’d bea 
sign to me that there was something in Speerit- 
ualism, and I'd hate to think that. 

** My son by my first man fell dead of heart- 
disease right where you stand. He was a doctor, 
and there’s two whole skeletons in that closet that 
belonged to him, and half a dozen skulls in that 
lower drawer. 

** There, I guess things’ll do now —— 

** Well, good-night, and pleasant dreams.’’ 


A Personal Demonstration 


HATTING in leisurely fashian with Prince 
Bismarck in Berlin Lord Russell asked the 
Chancellor how he managed to rid himself of im- 
portunate visitors whom he could not refuse to 
see, but who stuck like burrs when once admitted. 
“ Oh,’’ replied Bismarck, ‘‘ 1 have my easy 
escape. My wife knows people of this class very 
well, and when She is sure there is a bore here and 
sees them staying too long she manages to call me 
away on some plausible pretext.’’ 
Scarcely had he finished speaking when the 
Princess Bismarck appeared at the door. ‘** My 
r,’’ she said to her husband, ** you must come 
at once and take your medicine; you should have 
taken it an hour ago.’’ 


Rapid-Fire 


FRIVOLOUS young English girl, with no 
love for the Stars and Stripes, once exclaimed 
at a celebration where the American flag was very 
much in evideffce: ‘* Oh, what a silly-looking 
thing the American flag is! It suggests nothing 
but checker-berry candy.”’ 
‘* Yes,’’ replied a bystander, ‘‘ the kind of 
candy that has made. everybody sick who ever 
tried to lick it.’’ 





Drove Him Mad 


“HEY took him to the sanatorium moaning 
feebly: ‘* Thirty-nine, thirty-nine.”’ 
‘What does he mean by that?’ the attendant 
inquired. 
** It’s the number of buttons on the back of his 
wife’s new frock,’’ the family doctor explained. 


He Had Certainly Met Him 


TRAVELER going to New Zealand was asked 

by a friend if he would inquire, while there, 

as to the whereabouts of the friend’s grandfather, 
Jeremiah Thompson. 

**Certainly,’’ said the traveler, and wherever he 
went he asked for news of the ancestor, but 
without avail. 

One day he was introduced to a fine old Maori 
of advanced age. ‘*Did you ever meet with an 
Englishman named Jeremiah Thompson?” he 
asked. 

A smile passed over the Maori’s face. ‘* Meet 
him?’ he repeated. ‘* Why, I ate him !”’ 


’ How Did He Know? 


FTER dinner, when the ladies had gone up- 
Stairs, the men, over their coffee and cigars, 

talked, as men will, of love. 

All of a sudden the host cried in a loud voice: 

‘I will tell you, gentlemen, this is the truth: I 
have kissed the dainty Japanese girl. I have 
kissed the South Sea Island maiden. I have 
kissed the slim Indian beauty. And the girls of 
England, of Germany, even of America, I have 
kissed, but it is most true that to kiss my wife is 
best of all.”’ 

Then a young man cried across the table: 

“By Heaven, sir, you are right there! ”’ 


Could Use the Other worn Too 


ERE,”’ said the salesman, ‘‘ is something 
we call the * lovers’ clock.’ 'Y ou can set it 
So it \ will take it two hours to run one hour.’’ 

I'll take that,’’ said Miss Jarmer with a bright 
blush. ‘And now, if you have one that can be 
set so as to run two hours in one hour’s time or 
less, I think I’d like one of that kind, too.” 


EVERY ONE IS INVITED TO CONTR{BUTE TO THIS PAGE: IT BELONGS TO OUR READERS 


The material on this page is not new: it does not claim to be. We wish to draw upon the whole world of 
humor for the funniest things obtainable in prose, verse or story. And we should like the help of our readers. 
We all know of something which we think is “the funniest thing we ever heard.” If it has made you laugh 
send it to us and let others share it, and help the world to laugh. We donot promise to print all that may be sent : 
we shall make a selection of the best. But all contributions to this page must be voluntary, without expectation 
of compensation, and should give author or source wherever possible. No unused contribution will be returned. 


Address The Editor of ** That Reminds Me,” Care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


And Tommy Did 


ND now,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘I want 

Tommy to tell the school who was most 

concerned when Absalom got hung by the hair ?”’ 
Tommy: * Abs’lom.”’ 


A New Name for Them 


NE rainy afternoon Aunt Sue was explaining 
the meaning of various words to her young 
nephew. ‘* Now, an heirloom, my dear, means 
something that has been handed down from father 
to son,’”’ she said. 
** Well,”’ replied the boy thoughtfully, ‘* that’s 
a queer name for my pants,’’ 


Apostle and Epistle 


MAN riding through the mountains of Ten- 

nessee stopped one evening to water his horse 
before a little cabin, outside of which sat an old 
colored woman watching the antics of a cagple 
of piccaninnies playing near by. 

** Good-evening, Aunty,’’ he called. ‘* Cute 
pair of boys you’ve got. Your children ?’’ 

‘* Laws-a-massy! Mah chillun! ’Deed,dem’s 
mah daughteh’s chilluns. Come hyah, you boys.’’ 

As the@boys obeyed the summons the man 
inquired their names. 

**Clah to goodness, sah, dem chilluns is right 
smaht named!’’ said the old woman. ‘ Ye see, 
mah daughteh done got ’ligion long ago, an’ 
named dese hyah boys right out de Bible, sah. 
Dis hyah one’s named Apostle Paul, an’ de 
uddah’s called Epistle Peter.”’ 


The After-College Girl’s Complaint 


LADY was calling on some friends one sum- 
mer afternoon. The talk buzzed along 
briskly, fans waved and the daughter of the house 
kept twitching uncomfortably, frowning and mak- 
ing little smothered exclamations of annoyance, 
Finally, with a sigh, she rose and left the room. 
‘* Your daughter,” said the visitor, ‘* seems to 
be suffering from the heat.’’ 
‘* No,’’ said the hostess. ‘‘ She is just back 
home from college and she is suffering from the 
family grammar.’’ 


If You Have a Mole 


O ONE is said to be without a mole or two, 

and these are some of the prognostications 
that mole-wearers may draw from their brown 
ornaments: 

A mole on the right side of a man’s forehead 
denotes wonderful luck; on the right side of a 
woman’s forehead, gifts from the dead. 

On the left side of a man’s forehead a mole 
denotes a long term in prison; on the left side of a 
woman’s forehead, two husbands and a life of exile. 

A man with a mole in the middle of his fore- 
head has a cruel mind; a woman with such a 
mole is foolish and envious. 

A mole on the neck in man or woman promises 
a long and happy life, wealth and fame. 

Aman with a mole on the left side of the upper 
lip rarely marries, and such a mole in the case of 
a woman denotes suffering. 

On the right side of the upper lip a mole prom- 
ises great good fortune to both sexes. 
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Deserved to be Tried 


HE Judge was at dinner in the new household 
when the young wife asked: ** Did you ever 
try any of my biscuits, Judge ?’’ 
** No,’’ said the Judge, *‘ 1 never did; but | 
dare say they deserve it.’’ 


Easy Enough 


OME visitors who were being shown over a 
pauper lunatic asylum, says ‘* Harper’s 
Weekly,’’ inquired of their guide what method 
was employed to discover when the inmates were 
sufficiently recovered to leave. 

** Well,’’ replied he, ‘* you see, it’s this way. 
We have a big trough of water, and we turns on 
the tap. We leave it running, and tells ’em to 
bail out the water with pails until they’ ve emptied 
the trough.’’ 

** How does that prove it ? 
visitors. 

**Well,’’ said the guide, ‘* them as ain’t idiots 
turns off the tap.’’ 


”’ asked one of the 


Different from His Brethren 


PHYSICIAN once had a grave dug for a 

patient supposed to be dying, who afterward 
recovered, and over this error of judgment the 
doctor was joked for many years. 

Once he attended, in consultation with three 
contréres, another patient. This patient really 
died. After the death, as the physicians dis- 
cussed fhe case together, one of them said: 

** Since quick burial is necessary we might inter 
the body temporarily. I understand our brother 
has a vacant grave on hand.’’ 

The doctor smiled. ‘ Yes,’’ he said, ‘* I be 
lieve I am the only physician present whose 
graves are not all filled.”’ 


How He Felt About It 


yeas before Richard Mansfield attained his 
preéminence as an actor he was a musical and 
dramatic critic on a Boston paper. The advent 
of the great German pianist, Von Biilow, gave the 
witty youth an opportunity which he was quick to 
seize. Mansfield wrote: 
“Man wants but little Herr Bilow, 
Nor wants that little long.” 





He Did His Best 


HUNGRY Irishman went into a restaurant 
on Friday and said to the waiter: 

** Have yez any whale ?’’ 

a No.’? 

** Have yez any shark?”’ 

ay No.’? 

** Have yez any swordfish ?’’ 

el sd 

** Have yez any jellytish ? 

<a 

* All right,” said the Irishman. ‘* Then bring 

me ham and eggs and a beefsteak smothered wid 


onions. ‘The Lord knows I asked for fish.’’ 


” 


An Easy Way to Stop It 


ILLIAM PENN was once urging a man he 
knew to stop drinking to excess when the man 
suddenly asked: 

**Can you tell me of an easy way to do it ?”’ 

* Yes,’’ Penn replied readily, ‘* it is just as easy 
as to open thy hand, friend.”’ 

** Convince me of that,’’ the man exclaimed, 
** and I will promise upon my honor to do as you 
tell me.’’ 

** Well, my friend,’ Penn answered, ‘‘ whenever 
thee finds a glass of liquorin thy hand, open that 
hand before the glass touches thy lips, and thee 
will never drink to excess again.’’ 

The man was so struck by the simplicity of the 
great Quaker’s advice that he followed it aud 
reformed. 


A Question of Measuring 


WO farmers once called upon Daniel Drew, the 

old Wall Street magnate, when he was visiting 
friends in the country, and asked him to decide a 
dispute. One of them had sold the other hve 
bushels of wheat and proposed to measure it ina 
half-bushel basket and sweep off the top witha 
board. The other objected, but was willing to 
abide by ‘* Uncle Daniel's” decision as to whether 
the measure could be swept ott. 

** I think it can,’’ he declared. 

** With what ?’’ 

** Well, I should probably use 
a flour-barrel,’’ 

** Which edge of it?” 

** Uncle Daniel’? smiled. ‘‘ If I were selling 
to a widow or a minister,’’ he answered, ‘I 
would sweep the measure with the straight edge. 
But if I were selling to a man who pastured his 
cows in the road and his pigs in his neighbors’ 
corn I’m afraid I would use the round edge and 
scoop a little to boot.’’ 
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Wedding journeys don’t last forever; and the girl who is married in October 
usually goes to housekeeping a month or two later. 

There are two things she will do well to remember: 

(1.) All men enjoy good meals. 
(2.) Most men appreciate cleanliness. 

They like clean table-linen, clean curtains, clean rugs, clean china and clean 
silverware. Above all, they like a pretty woman to make herself still prettier 
by wearing a gown that looks well, fits well and is exquisitely clean. 

Here is where Ivory Soap comes to the assistance of the young housekeeper. 
It will clean anything that water will not harm—linen, woolens, rugs, curtains, 
laces, colored goods, cut glass, furniture, etc. 


ee 


crac nite te hn 


Everybody knows that Ivory Soap has no equal for the bath; and a great many people are finding out that, 
for toilet purposes, it is infinitely superior to *¢ toilet ’’ soaps that sell for three, four and five times its price. 


Ivory Soap adi Per Cent. Pure. 
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In An Editorial Way 


If we want comfort and art in our homes we must clear our 
houses of troublesome superfluities that are forever in our 
way: of conventional comforts that are no real comforts, and 
do but make work for servants and doctors. If you want a 
golden rule that will fit everybody, this is it: 

Have nothing in your homes that you do not know to be 
useful, or believe to be beautiful. WILLIAM MORRIS 


FEW Montus Aco THis MAGAZINE, in an editorial advocating 
frankness with children on the sacred mysteries of life and sex, said 
that for absolute filth of conversation nothing could quite equal the 

talk of boys and girls during recess in our schools. 

Scores of parents, in haste and in anger, took up their pens to write 
us and say either that we were absolutely wrong or that we had grossly 
exaggerated the actual conditions. It was a curious fact that for every 
such letter from a parent came not fewer than twenty from teachers, school 
superintendents and educators generally, in testimony of the truth of our 
assertion, regretting only that we had not said more. 

No incident could have afforded better proof of the lamentable ignorance 
of the schooling of their children that exists among thousands of parents. 
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T IS OnE or THE Most Grievous RESULTs of our modern way of living: 
this criminal ignorance that we, as parents, have of the education of our 
children and of the conditions which surround them at school. Here and 
there one finds a parent in intelligent touch with the school which his child 
attends and working in co6éperation with the teacher. But, in the main, 
and among the majority of parents, there is a dense, deep ignorance. 

A child’s school is looked into in a perfunctory manner, generally with 
the father furtively looking at his watch and with his mind far more centred 
on getting to his place of business than on the question in hand; the mother 
makes an inquiry of a friend or two whose children attend the same school 
—parents who, in nine cases out of ten, have made the same inquiries of 
other parents who are equally ignorant of true conditions ~ and the child 
is sent to the school. From that time on there is practically no intercourse 
between parent and teacher; as a matter of fact, thousands of parents 
have never met the teachers of their children. 

A man will take more time and trouble to engage a stenographer, and 
look into her qualifications more closely, than he will ever think of looking 
into the qualities of the teacher who is, in a way, to make or mar the future 
training of his child. And the average mother will visit her dressmaker a 
dozen times to every time she will visit her child’s school. And yet how 
much we have to say of the modern inefficient education of our children ! 
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DAUGHTER Fats ILL rrom Overstupy or too close confinement 

caused by her schooling, and immediately the parent rises in 
righteous indignation. It is shameful, we say, that our educational system 
should so sap the vitality of our children : that so little common-sense should 
be used by our educators: and so we sputter and fume, and—what? 
Frankly, incriminate ourselves: nobody else. We will not take the time to 
do our simple duty, and, having failed in what we should have done, we look 
around for somebody to lay the blame on. And, of course, the handiest 
and the most natural person is the teacher or the head of the school. 

How fair and just we ofttimes are! How careful to put the blame just 
where it belongs! How considerate we are of the teacher: forgetting that 
we asked this teacher to carry the responsibility which we shirked! ‘The 
crux of the trouble lies wholly in the complexity of our modern living which 
makes us willing to bring children into the world, but unwilling to devote the 
time totheir proper training. We are too busy with the things that do not 
count to take up the things that do count, and should count. 
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T IS THE RANKEstT KIND oF PARENTAL Heresy for a father to put the 
responsibility of a child’s training and schooling on the mother, and feel 
that because he is “too busy” he is justified in such a course. Busy a man 
should be, but not too busy to discuss and decide with his wife, jointly, the 
vital question of his child’s training and future, and look personally into 
the conditions which surround that child in the most vital periods of its life. 
No man has any business to be a father and then shift upon his wife 
his part of the responsibility of training that child. 

The close attention that present business conditions require from a 
man excuses much: it excuses useless draughts upon his vitality after 
business hours. Thus far he should be protected. But the watchful 
training of a child is as much the duty of the husband as of the wife. 

The very fact that a wife is left all day with the problems of the child 
on her mind should not be made an excuse for saying that she is thereby 
best qualified to solve these problems. It should be the very best reason, 
on the contrary, why she should seek relief in her husband’s coéperation. 


Be PUT a TrurH BLUNTLY: the fathers have had a pretty easy time of 

it so far asthe training of their children and of the domestic life is con- 
cerned. And the acts for which men have received the applause of the 
world, or the halos and sainthoods of religion, may well be called into 
question in comparison with the lesser recognition for greater achievements 
which women have received. 

There is a story told of a young monk who once reproved his married 
sister for neglecting her prayers, and offered to take care of the children 
while she went to church. After a single morning spent in this domestic 
exercise he retired exhausted to his monastery, and never boasted again 
of the superior hardness or even of the superior holiness of his lot. He 
found that the vocation of .a mother gave full scope for all the Christian 
virtues, as many another man has found who has tried his experiment. 

The truth is that the men have more than their shafe of halos. In the 
award of the honorary degrees in religion their merits fave been too much 
considered. Take the Latin Calendar, for example. It shows twenty-six 
saints for commemoration in January, and only five of them are women. 
Probably a count of the other months would maintain the same proportion. 
As a matter of fact, every successful mother or grandmother is a saint. 
She cannot be successful otherwise. The fact that she brings up a family 
of good children ought to count for quite as much as the conventional 
miracles which are required for canonization. 

The dramatic hardships are not so very difficult—the rack and the 
stake. Anyhow, they are of brief duration. It is the commonplace which 
truly tries the souls of men and women. Patience is the supreme virtue 
in order that we may be “ perfect and entire, wanting nothing.” And 
patience is tested and attained by mothers better than by fathers. As for 
single folk, they are still in the alphabet of it. 

It is very difficult to be a saint while living with one’s family. But that 
is the condition under which sainthood is of substantial worth. ‘That is 
the true field of heroism. ‘That is the discipline out of which women come 
with light celestial shining in their eyes, and Which entitles them to 
sainthood. 

If we are to have halos conferred upon men let us have a few sainthoods 
for fatherhood ! 
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SOME Davir Witt DAWN UPON THE AMERICAN PEOPLE that the best 
»J way to protect society from the evil of divorce is to make marriage laws 
more stringent. Just now it is deemed thoroughlyrun-American to suggest 
putting one straw in the path of the freest marriage. We interpret any 
move in that direction as an interference with the inherent rights of young 
people to marry when they please and whom they see fit. But, as a matter 
of fact, and—mark the prophecy !—we shall reach that stage of thought 
before long when we shall clearly realize that such absolute liberty of action 
should not be accorded the young people of any nation. ‘They are incapable 
of such full responsibility on so important and sacred a matter. What we 
sorely need in this country is for our young people to have enforced upon 
them an interval of meditation in this question of marriage—an interval 
between an evening of moonlight or a delirious rhapsody and the altar. 
The divorce laws of this country do not begin to be in such dire need of 
revision as do our marriage laws. What we need is to feel that marriage 
should be made not more difficult, but more sane, and the American people 
will yet welcome the thought of a revival of the fine old custom of 
publishing the banns. Older nations than ours follow this custom, and they 
have found it sound and wise. And we should also find it wise were the 
custom once tried in this country. ‘The pity of it all is that we cannot see 
the soundness and necessity of it today. If we could, such futile sessions 
of the Uniform Divorce Congress as were held in Washington last winter 
would be unnecessary. Such effort is approaching the question from the 
wrong end. Regulate marriage and you regulate divorce. But before we 
can hope for fewer divorces we must see to it that there are fewer delirious 
marriages. 
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B held was A VERY CLEVER WoMAN who recently made an interesting 
experiment. She fretted considerably: worried about small things, 
and, of course, indigestion came. But when a few wrinkles appeared it 
was too much. She doctored herself to no purpose. ‘Then she read that 
the men who cannot see their feet are always the jolliest of nature and 
invariably remain young. So she asked herself: If men can grow fat by 
being jolly, why not women? With the question came the resolve, and 
each day she determined to laugh. At first her laughter was a bit forced 
and hollow, but after a few days it became more natural, and she began 
to find more things to Jaugh at than she ever dreamed existed in the world. 

It may seem incredible to those who have never tried the experiment, 
but it is nevertheless a fact that this woman, in a single year, gained twenty 
pounds in weight; she has no indigestion; her wrinkles could find no place 
to lodge, and have disappeared. As the woman herself says: ‘“ Whereas 
I had a houseful of fretful children, I suddenly find myself the mother 
of an entirely different family of happy, laughing children. I started 
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my husband laughing at my forced attempts at laughing, and from 
enjoying the joke together we both contracted the habit, and where once 
we found fault we now find a laugh.” And what this woman did not add 
was that she has communicated her good spirits to her friends, and from 
laughing at her they now laugh with her. 

There is a tremendous truth in this gospel of laughter if more of us 
only knew it. A laugh will do for the health what bottles of medicine 
never can do. For, after all, cheerfulness is just as contagious as disease. 
Try growling once into a sunny face, and you simply cannot do it. You 
cannot discourage a woman who, every time she opens a door, greets you 
with a pleasant face and expects something pleasant to turn up. Be as 
furiously mad as you please, or as glum and morose as you like, but let a 
baby smile at you, and can you help smiling back? 

— . 
HERE are SoME MEN AND WoMEN who were born with a disposition 
which expects no evil. They are lucky. ‘There are many others who, 
knowing the value of a bright outlook to health and happiness, deliberately 
cultivate the habit of looking for good in everything and everybody. They 
are better than lucky. They are wise. 

It is uphill work sometimes to discover virtue and promise in situations 
which seem hopeless, or in men and women who seem determined to do 
their worst to you and yours. Yet even the struggle to find a ray of 
promise is of benefit to your physical health, if you only knew it, to say 
nothing of making you more comfortable to live with socially. If you are 
inclined to doubt this, think how the opposite affects you: how sometimes 
a fit of intense anger will nauseate you: how an afternoon of tears and 
misery wiil end in a splitting headache: how worry will cause acute 
indigestion. ‘There is hardly a living man who agonizes over his business 
affairs who can digest his food. 

Then why should not the opposite be just as true? Fat men and stout 
women are always jolly people. ‘The woman whose brow has no wrinkles, 
whose eyes are serene, and whose skin is clear is always a happy woman. 
Happiness is a tremendous beautifier. Crow’s-feet can get no hold of 
eyes that are always kindling. Women seem to forget this. They think 
a spotted veil will cover more sins than charity. But wrinkles in the 
forehead from constant fretting, complaining and looking for the worst to 
happen soon bring crow’s-feet around the eyes and deep lines of 
discontent and sourness around the mouth. Many a_ good-looking 
woman might be really beautiful if she only had sense enough to know 
that God’s sunshine in the soul is just as necessary to roses in the cheeks 
as God’s sunshine in the air is necessary to roses in the garden. 

Looking for good, even in the bad, makes beauty, and makes the sort 
of beauty, too, which causes plain women to become pretty, and old women 
to look young. 

There is a lot of truth in the old saying: “Laugh and grow fat!” 
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UR Goop FRIEND, UNCLE Sam, has given the “patent-medicine”’ 

manufacturers, under the Pure Food Bill, until January first, next, to 
say on their labels whether their “medicines” contain poisonous or 
injurious drugs, and it is safe to say that every medicine affected —and that 
means the majority of them—will during the next two months undergo 
changes and experiments so that they may avoid the compulsory provision 
of the law. ‘There is probably no time when it will be so unsafe to buy 
“patent medicines” as during this process of change within the next 
sixty days. If we never knew before what we were buying when we wasted 
our money in these dangerous “ medicines” we shall certainly not know now. 
Of course, every assurance will be given the public that no changes are 
being made or contemplated : we shall be assured by these manufacturers, 
with their hands on their hearts, that “Doctor So-and-So’s far-famed 
medicine, which has stood the test of time, will remain absolutely the same,” 
and so on. But the public has begun to find out for itself pretty clearly 
the amount of confidence that it can place in “ patent-medicine” advertise- 
ments. ‘All letters are sacredly confidential” is still the positive assurance, 
and yet the simultaneous sale of these private names goes merrily on. And 
an equal amount of truth will be the basis of the statements that there are 
no changes being made in the average “ patent medicine.” ‘These changes 
will be made with one hand while the fact is strenuously denied with the 
other. If ever the public should be wary of “ patent medicines” it is just 
now, when no two bottles of the same medicine purchased at different times 
are likely to contain the same ingredients. Let us wait until the label tells 
what is inthe bottle. ‘Then, at least, we shall know what we are about. But 
when experiments are going on with deadly drugs—drugs so deadly that 
physicians are getting more cautious in using them, let alone experimenting 
with them—it is indeed the safe course for the public to stand aside and 
not to trifle with their health and life. 
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TT WAS ExtreMELY INTERESTING Not LonG AGo to listen to a company 
of seven women who declared that it would be an outrage if the United 
States Government ever permitted a reéstablishment of the canteen in the 
army. ‘The dangers and evil results of the canteen were drawn in lurid 
pictures and threshed out by these women, all of whom were members of 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union. When the tirade upon the 
canteen had exhausted itself it occurred to me to take a poll of these women 
on the “patent-medicine” question. The result was that all but one of the 
seven women were found to be habitual buyers, for use either by themselves 
or by those in their homes, of “patent medicines” containing four and five 
times as much alcohol per bottle as any army canteen full of liquor. Each 
one of those women had either an excuse for the use of the “medicines” or a 
defense for their continuance. Not one of them was willing to give up her 
alcohol-doped medicine, and not one of them saw the incongruity of her 
argument. ‘They would all deprive the soldier of what they were taking 
themselves, not only habitually but in far larger and more dangerous quan- 
tities. The only difference was that in the one case the concoction was 
called by its honest name of liquor, and in the other by its deceptive name 
of medicine! Verily, we are consistent! 


| ECAUSE Tuey Do Nor Marry, our young people of today, are 

constantly being lectured by writers. It is held up to them that while 
their grandfathers at twenty-two married the girls of sixteen whom they loved, 
without any assurance of income except that which their own brains and 
hands gave to them, their grandsons defer marriage until they are double 
that age, and then probably give it up altogether. Then the young people 
are scolded because they are unwilling to start without certain luxuries of 
which their grandfathers never heard. The picture is generally drawn 
that, apart, John and Gladys can go daintily clothed and fed, and taste a 
little of the good things which wealth and fashion command; together, 
they would live in a bare little flat, and turn their backs on pretty clothes, 
the theatre, travel, and all the softness and delicacy to which they are used. 
Their only asset in life would be love. 

Is love worth that price? It is said that John thinks not, and he goes 
alone on his way. Gladys either marries some old man who can afford to 
do without a dowry with his wife, or she remains single. Every one of our 
readers has heard countless arguments against the folly of their not marrying 
each other, and the fiercest abuse of John and Gladys for not doing so. 

But, frankly, do the young people deserve this abuse? If they honestly 
prefer idleness and luxury apart, to love and hard work together, why 
should they give them up? Marriage under such conditions would be 
certain wretchedness. 
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RE Our YounG PEopLE ALTOGETHER TO BLAME in this state of deferred 
marriage? Where did they learn to value the food of the body more 
than the wine of the soul? Who taught them to do it? It is a nice ques- 
tion whether many of our fathers and mothers would not find the true 
answers to these questions if they would look into the nurseries of their 
homes where they are training their children. It is all too common a 
criticism of our American life that our children are swathed and stifled in 
luxury from their birth. ‘The principles of the simple life are the excep- 
tion, not the rule, in our American nurseries. Queen Victoria brought up 
her children on plain clothes, and boiled mutton for dinner. They were 
taught to find amusement in tools in the winter and in gardening in the 
summer. But is it not only too true that the American girl, even of humble 
parents, is brought up to find pleasure in fine dress and having things 
done for her, while the average boy learns as soon as he can speak that 
the chief good in life is to have money and to spend it? 

If John and Gladys are taught when they are ten years old that the 
chief pleasures in life are to be found in things to eat and clothes to wear, 
why should they choose hardship in the hope of higher happiness when 
they are twenty? 

The question for parents to decide is: Are they teaching their children 
true or false values? ‘This question of marriage has pretty deep roots. 
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T IS AN OuTRAGE UPON WOMANHOOD the way the nurses at the average 

hospital are fed, or, rather, unfed. Not only is this true of the average 
hospital, but this outrageous fact applies to seven out of every ten hospitals. 
Even in cases where a hospital, in its medical department, may rise to the 
very highest standard, as so many of them do, the meals served to the 
nurses are, in the variety, cooking and nourishing quality of the foods, of 
the most unintelligent and inferior order. But this is a part of the hospital 
that the public does not see, and it is all too common an occurrence that 
criminal carelessness is allowed not only to exist, but also to grow, in places 
removed from the public eye. So prevalent has this custom of ill-feeding 
the hospital nurses become that the hospital superintendent who takes 
cognizance of the dietary of the nurses is today the exception. Brush 
aside entirely the inhuman phase of this wrong and no policy could 
possibly be more shortsighted. 

The work of the physician is, of course, the most important in a 
hospital, but close to his work, and we are not straying from the truth 
when we say almost equal with it, is that of the nurse. In fact, so far as 
the patient is concerned, the work of the nurse is even more important on 
the single score of her almost constant presence at the bedside, if on no 
other. And not only does that presence mean constancy, but it must also 
mean cheerfulness. A nurse is always expected to be sunny in her disposi- 
tion. She must have the patience of Job. She must be tireless to do. 
Her hours are long. 

All these qualities which she is supposed to possess, and of which she 
is supposed to give freely, are no small drain upon the physical vitality, 
especially upon that of a woman. But, men or women, we are all human 
beings, and there is precious little difference in sex when it comes to the 
nourishment that we require for our bodies. ‘To work well-we must be fed 
well, and the more exhausting and exacting the work, the more nourishing 
the food required. Hence the dietary of the nurse should be a matter of 
the most important consideration, instead of, as it is today, being con- 
sidered practically of no importance whatever. 

It is a common remark among resident doctors in hospitals that “they 
would not stand the stuff that is put before the nurses to eat.” There is 
not one scintilla of doubt that if these nurses were men the present order 
of things would soon change of compulsion. And this is where the 
unfairness of the situation comes in. It is because these nurses are 
women, proverbially long-suffering and less prone to complain, that they 
are compelled to endure what men would not tolerate. Nor is this stricture 
either unfair or too harsh when the significant fact is considered that in 
the women’s hospitals throughout the country the dietary of the nurses is 
notoriously bad. 

This careless treatment of a class of peculiarly hard-worked women 
should not be allowed to goon. There is work here, and splendid initiative 
work, for any woman who reads these words, who is herself either directly 
interested in a hospital or who can intelligently and effectively interest 
herself through her husband, if he is a physician or a hospital trustee. 
The work of the nurse touches our lives in a peculiarly sensitive and 
intimate way. Many of us owe much to her, and the least we can do for 
her is to see that she gets fair play. ‘To that she is surely entitled if 
any one is! But she is not getting it. 
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The Honest American Marriage 


A Plea for Home-Building: By Grover Cleveland 
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Ex-President of the United States 


“No Decree of Fashion and No Social Exaction Can Control Honorable Marriage Except to its Hurt” 


HE relationships of home and family were ordained by God when He 

declared it not to be good that the man should be alone. In their best 

estate they constitute the choicest blessings vouchsafed to man by the Giver 
of every good and perfect gift. They proceed directly from His hand; and 
their bestowal brings the benignity of God in close touch with human conditions. 
The thought that every happy home is sanctified by the nearness of a Divine 
Father is not necessarily prompted by the teachings of religious faith, nor need 
it be exclusively the outgrowth of pious fervor. On the contrary, it may be 
regarded as a simple recognition of the fact that there is a God, and that His 
goodness to humanity may be made manifest in its own light without the aid 
of difficult interpretation. 

This Divine goodness is made especially apparent when we realize that the 

felicity and saving power of our homes are made up of ingredients which grow 
spontaneously on every hand, and are within easy reach. A happy home needs 
no pharmacy for its successful compounding, nor is laborious preparation or 
artificial refinement essential to its delights and usefulness. 
’ It is not probable that what has been thus far said will provoke dissent ; but 
it is by no means certain that in present conditions of change and accelerated 
existence our people feel so deeply and aggressively as they ought, that every- 
thing fictitious or fortuitous that interferes with the natural current of humanity’s 
best instincts and aspirations threatens the integrity of the home life which exaits 
the individual and makes a nation noble and strong. The homes our nation 
needs grow in the soil of natural affection and flourish best in the atmosphere 
of absolute and undistorted simplicity. If there is danger that these things 
may be forgotten or overlooked a protest cannot be too quickly made against 
such a lapse. It is of vital importance that our countrymen should constantly 
see and feel, in a clear and conclusive way, that watchfulness is well repaid if it 
keeps secure and sound the simple virtues which make our American homes 
the abiding-places of that love of husband and wife, that dutiful devotion of 
children to parents, and that brotherly and sisterly unselfishness, which in 
beautiful combination keep steady the patriotism of men and teach children the 
lessons of good citizenship. We have fallen upon a time in our national life 
when it is well for us to look to the simplicity of our homes. Of course it will 
not do to inveigh indiscriminately and in wholesale fashion against our country’s 
legitimate advance, which has greatly increased the comforts and reasonable 
luxury of our domestic life. Our plea should be for the subordination of all 
this to a standard of simplicity which will safeguard the integrity of the home, 
without curtailing the greater comfort or decent luxury of latter-day changes. 
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ANY of us remember an earlier and better simplicity. We knew in our 

young days the old well with its oaken bucket and its awkward sweep, the 
brick oven and its savory smells of pies and cakes, the big fireplace with its 
crane and pot-hooks supporting simmering pots and singing kettles, the tallow 
candle with its safe and sufficient light not yet under the ban of optical science, 
and the apple-paring bees and husking bees with their love-making and 
courtships. Those of us who have enjoyed these superior advantages should 
not be proud nor arrogant because of our good fortune. Those who have 
been born to other and later scenes are not at fault if they have missed the 
incidents that naturally and spontaneously give simplicity to home enjoyments. 
Perhaps, if we are parents, we shall find on self-examination that we ourselves 
have so far drifted with the current of present conditions that the old simplicity 
we knew is becoming a sentimental recollection, still dear to us, but whose 
absence from the lives of our children we are strangely willing to permit. We 
will not acknowledge that we have abandoned our faith in the saving grace of 
simple homes ; but pride beguiles so easily that many parents, whose success in 
accumulating riches and gaining social prominence had its root in early home 
simplicity, yield to the vortex of wealth’s senseless display, and attempt to 
cajole themselves by the shallow persuasion that their own purse-proud self- 
glorification will pass current for an effort to make life more comfortable and 
easy for their children. Thus it lamentably happens that the lessons of sim- 
plicity learned by parents in early life are lost to their children, and thus 
too frequently the sons become useless drones in the community, and the 
daughters frivolously betray the mission of true womanhood. 


ox 


[* THIS dangerous backsliding on the part of parents were to be characterized 
in words, it could not be more charitably defined than as a willingness to per- 
mit their children to begin the task of life at the point which they themselves 
struggled long to reach. What is the real meaning of this? It means that 
though the father started upon his life of manhood with strong hands and 
rugged determination, and with the woman he loved at his side, the son will 
begin with an abundance of money, but with no determination or purpose, 
unless it be to marry conveniently a woman whose money and lack of serious 
purpose will supplement his own. It means that though the mother, guided by 
pure and simple love, became the happy, cheerful partner and helper of the 
man with strong hands and rugged determination, and though in the surround- 
ings of their simple home she became the mother of his children, her daughter 
must forget these things and learn that the chief purpose of her life is marriage— 
not necessarily a marriage of love, but by all means one called fitting or eligible 
—-which being interpreted frequently signifies that she and her prospective 
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wealth are in cold blood to be put on exnibition as prizes in the lottery of 
fortune-hunting. It means, in a word, that parents have allowed their ostenta- 
tious vanity and other false notions more amiable but not less reprehensible to 
turn them away from their early simplicity, and to deprive their children and 
their children’s children of the delight and invigoration of home-building. 

This thought of home-building can hardly enter our minds without suggest- 
ing marriage as well asa habitation ; and many sober and thoughtful Americans, 
who still believe that simplicity best conserves the integrity of our social life, 
naturally and justly charge to simplicity’s decadence much of the latter-day 
laxity of ideas concerning the marriage relation and much of the noxious para- 
sitic growth that distorts its beauty. Dead love lives in thousands of the 
palaces of the rich; loveless and wrecked lives are thickly strewn along the 
coast of perverted matrimony, and the scandals of divorce, and their frequent 
sequel of indecent predetermined remarriage, constantly offend the moral sense 
of right-minded people. 

ox 


T IS almost inconceivable that any one whose judgment remains untouched 

by misleading influences can fail to see how exactly simplicity befits the 
beautiful and honorable marriage God has ordained. Because it is of God no 
decree of fashion and no social exaction can control it except to its hurt. 
Because it is the beginning of a life of unreserved heart-to-heart confidences, 
and a commingling in simple faith and love of all that human goodness in man 
or woman can give, it cannot thrive under submission to arbitrary or extrane- 
ous interference ; and because it is the entrance upon responsibilities which 
make or mar life and destiny, and upon joys that should not turn to tears, it 
can be happily guided only by the intuitive virtue and unselfish love of the 
man and woman who have pledged their troth. 

In our plea for simplicity in the things that belong to the marriage relation 
we can hardly claim that in this day and generation the outer incidents attend- 
ing it should be of the same primitive sort as those attending the marriage of 
our parents and grandparents. Perhaps we ought not to expect that the 
marriage presents of today should be on the same scale as the chest of drawers, 
the dining-table, the comfortables and quilts, the crockery and furniture, and 
the other articles useful in home-building which our grandmothers gave our 
mothers on their wedding days. But this does not oblige us to concede that 
either these homely gifts, with the loving solicitude that made them doubly 
dear, or the joyfully-tearful congratulations of near relatives and friends, are 
well exchanged for the many costly gifts and the formal atmosphere of modern 
wedding days. Nor are we bound to confess that the quietude of the old-time 
marriage loses in comparison with the foolish if not somewhat vulgar publicity 
given in these days to the details of an event which in delicacy and propriety 
would seem to belong to the home circle and the intimacy of close friendship. 
It is to be hoped that matters have not gone so far that it will be considered in 
bad taste to suggest that the notoriety of columns of newspaper gabble, and 
bad pictures of the bride and bridegroom scattered broadcast for the delecta- 
tion of the curious and gaping crowd, are somewhat discordant with the 
retiring impressiveness which is the fitting accompaniment of a young woman’s 
wedding time. And may not an old-fashioned man be excused if he feels a 
slight shock when he learns that extravagant and bewildering collections of 
marriage gifts are sometimes guarded by detectives during their inspection by 
wedding guests ? 

or 


DELUGE of costly wedding gifts—some capable of expensive usefulness 

and more that are merely ornamental — cannot be the best preparation for the 
experiment of home-building and the joys it insures to the newly wed. Besides, 
it invites them to the dangerous indulgence of extravagant tastes through their 
desire to live on a scale fitting the use of things given them as marriage 
presents much more expensive than they would have purchased for themselves. 
Another very practical objection to this custom of inordinate wedding-gilt- 
giving arises from the fact that, although many who receive these gifts are not 
beyond the necessity of care in their expenditure, all recipients, rich and poor 
alike, are immediately put under bonds to reciprocate in kind ; and in numerous 
cases those who have received expensive gifts feel obliged, through pardonable 
pride, to make such a return when opportunity offers as is not at all justified 
by their pecuniary condition. Finally, it may be justly charged against this 
custom that it tends to the spread of the contagion of general extravagance 
and creates unwholesome rivalry in worse than useless money-spending. 

It may be said that these protests amount only to officious and querulous 
interference with questions that can safely be left to take care of themselves. 
Such a charge is justified or not according to the view that may be taken of the 
importance to our people and our country of the matters discussed, and the 
correctness of the statements made. 

I know that the inner consciousness of thousands of my countrymen will 
second the appeal I have made for greater simplicity in living, and for more real 
home-building throughout our land. AndIam sure I shall not be misinterpreted 
by the youths and maidens, upon whom the care of our institutions and the 
integrity of our homes must soon devolve, when I earnestly assure them that 
honor and usefulness, dutiful living and the highest joys of life will always be 
found in honest, consistent American simplicity. 
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The Mothers of Edward 


The Story of a Mothers’ Meeting 


By Myra Kelly, Author of “Little Citizens,” “ The Gifts of the Philosophers,” etc. 


ant Kindergartner. 

‘* A waltz or so,’’ Marion Blake ad- 
mitted, ‘ and I can read simple music.”’ 

‘* Then I wonder if you would be so 
kind as to act as my substitute this after- 
noon.. | always assist Miss Peters at her 
mothers’ class, but today there is to be a lecture which 
I simply cannot miss. I know Miss Peters will not 
object if you explain the situation to her, Will you be 
so very kind?”’ 

‘1 should be delighted,’’ Marion answered. And 
really she was greatly interested and excited, for a notice 
on the bulletin-board had daily puzzled and interested 
her. “™ Mothers’ Meetings,’’ it read; ‘* Mother-Play- 
Study-Problems. The Ethnical and Ethical Significance 
of the Folk-Game. Friday Afternoons in the Kindergar- 
ten Room. Parents Welcome.’’ The last clause seemed 
exclusive of inquisitive young students from the Art 
Department, aad Marion had never hoped to play a 
part—even the piano score—in the solving of those 
Mother-Play-Study-Problems. 

** And you will be careful to show no surprise at any- 
thing you may observe there,”’ the Assistant charged her 
understudy. ‘* If youare called upon to take part in the 
games you must not hesitate.’’ 

*’ Of course not. I should like it.’’ 

‘* It will be a great privilege for you to work, even for 
one afternoon, with Miss Peters. You know her?’’ 

‘* I've never seen her. But when I explain that you 
sent ne——’’ 

‘** She will make you welcome. Miss Peters is a most 
remarkable woman—a great personality.’’ 

Miss Peters was indeed an earnest worker in that 
school of philosophy which teaches: ‘‘’Tis a wise 
mother who knows her own child. No mother knows 
her own child. It is the function of the Kindergarten to 
introduce The Child to The Mother. Therefore every 
Kindergarten teacher should hold a mothers’ meeting 
every Friday afternoon or evening.”’ 

Miss Peters was an expert in the training of parents. 
Her talks on ‘‘ The Duty of the Mother Life’ and*‘ The 
Wife’s Place in Husband’s World’’ had edified 
many a spinster between San Francisco and Cape Cod, 
and had diverted many a matron between the St. 
Lawrence and the Gulf of Mexico. 
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When she found herself in charge of an experimental 
Kindergarten connected with the Normal College of the 
city of her adoption she sent to the parents of the 
seventy-eight babies who formed her morning class 
urgent invitations to dabble in the spring, Pierian and 
Froebelian, over which she had the honor to preside. 
Zach invitation concluded with the loophole : ‘* If you 
find it impossible to attend in person kindly hand this 
card to some friend who will represent you. It is our 
aim to get in touch with the home life of every child 
intrusted to our care.”’ 

It is a lamentable fact that every mother profited by 
this loophole : that the twenty-five ladies who formed 
Miss Peters’s class in Mother-Play-Study-Problems were, 
to a man, representative friends. Maiden aunts were 
plentiful. Childless neighbors had not scorned advice. 
Idle and elderly spinsters craved it. But the mothers, 
ignorant and self-satisfied, remained aloof. 

When Marion reached the Kindergarten room the 
mother class was already established on its little chairs 
around the wide, black circle painted upon the floor. 
And around the centre of every mother, where once a 
waist had been, was a girdle of gay and knotted cord 
from whose diverse ones there dangled a notebook, a 
song-book and a long pencil. 

Every eye in the room studied Marion’s trim serge 
frock, and her bewilderment, for no bulletin-board and 
no imagination had prepared her for the scene. Before 
she had recovered her gravity and offered her explana- 
tion Miss Peters, that expert in parents, was greeting 
her with : 

‘* Why, Mrs. Dowling, this isa pleasure!’’ And then, 
in answer to Marion’s evident surprise : ‘‘ You need not 
wonder that I knew you at once. Edward is so remark- 
ably like you. The eyes are almost identical.”’ 


ox 


Marion, remembering the commands of the Assistant 
Kindergartner, thought this to be a variety of folk-game 
and did her best to play it. ‘‘ You are very kind,’’ she 
answered, and then, with a quick memory of Little Lord 
Fauntleroy and of ‘‘ Dearest,’’ she added, ‘‘ But I have 
been proud to think him like his father also,’’ and thereby 
verified the guess of the Expert and sentenced the piano 
to silence for the afternoon. Miss Peters was triumphant 
as she turned to the mother players. 

‘* Ladies,’’ said she, ‘* this is the mother, actually the 
mother, of our dear little Edward. And her joining us 
just at this point is most timely, as it gives me an oppor- 
tunity of showing you how a little stranger cet be 
welcomed by the children already in the class. We will 
ask Mrs. Dowling to assume the rdle of the little stranger. 
Consult your notebooks on the topic: First mornings ” 
—there was a fluttering of pages as each mother sought 
the place—‘‘ and pray remember the importance of 
making The Child’s first hours in the Kindergarten 
atmosphere as comfortable, natural and homelike as 
possible. I cannot insist too strongly upon this.’’ 

While the mothers, donning spectacles and dampen- 
ing thumbs, looked for the proper form of greeting, Miss 
Peters turned to Edward’s uncomfortable parent and 

urred : 

‘* What is your name, little girl? We call one another 
by our Christian names,’’ she added. ‘‘ Whatis yours ?”’ 

** Marion.” 





‘* Marion!’’ gushed the Expert. ‘‘ What a pretty 
name! Always, ladies, we must admire the name of the 
new Child!" Then she slid back to her gushing to ask : 

** And what shall we say to Marion? How shall we 
welcome Marion ?’’ 

The class, having put away its glasses and dried its 
thumbs, was ready for the work in hand. Some advo- 
cated the singing of ‘‘ Welcome, Little Traveler; wel- 
come, welcome home’’; others voted for the recitation 
— with gestures — of ‘‘ Where did you come from, Baby 
dear?’’ After some discussion they compromised and 
agreed to do both. So they sang: they recited — with 
gestures — while the Little Traveler wondered when she 
would begin to feel ‘‘ comfortable, natural and home- 
like.’’ But not until the mothers had sung themselves 
into silence and gesticulated themselves into breathless- 
ness was she girded with stationery and established upon 
the circle. 

When the excitement consequent upon the introduc- 
tion of this real mother had subsided the Expert prepared 
her class for a further wrestle with the Mother-Play- 
Study-Problems. 

‘* We are to take up the beautiful old game of Blind 
Man’s Buff this afternoon,’’ she began. ‘‘ I hope you 
have all read the reference I gave you on its history and 
development. Before we begin our actual play I must 
ask you once more to yield more thoroughly to the 
Kindergarten atmosphere and to throw yourselves into 
the games with greater abandon. At our last meeting 
1 observed too much maturity in your attitude. | 
remember that Mrs. Jones showed quite an adult re- 
sentment when Miss Smith accidentally threw her into 
the fireplace. I should have regretted the circumstance 
had it not served to show the wisdom of that rule of 
Kindergarten practice : Have a fireplace, but never light 
the fire.” 
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The scarlet Miss Smith smoothed the agitated bonnet- 
strings upon her capacious bosom. Mrs. Jones, across 
the circle, drew herself so suddenly erect that an over- 
tried Kindergarten chair went to its long home. When 
she had been lifted ‘by the hastily-summoned janitor, 
soothed by Miss Peters, dusted by her neighbors and 
deposited upon an adult chair by her own determina- 
tion, the Expert resumed : 

** You remember that in our first talk I gave you a list 
of the firms from which Kindergarten equipment might 
be obtained.’’ There was more fluttering of notebooks 
and adjusting of glasses. ‘* From that list we shall now 
strike off the name of Wood, Buckle and Company, 
who furnished this room.”’ 

All the mothers looked uneasy and seemed to derive 
but fugitive comfort from the proximity of the floor. 
Miss Peters turned to propitiate further the still indig- 
nant Mrs. Jones, and the playful mothers were left to 
their own devices. 

** You may use my notes until you have some of your 
own,” wheezed the little friend upon Marion’s right. 
‘*?’m Miss Tompkins, but she, Professor Peters, calls 
me Tommy because she must have a male element in 
the games. My nephew Charlie is in her morning class. 
I am sorry that he bit your little Edward’s ear last 
week, but that is Charlie’s nature. He has a dominant 
personality, and Edward should have given the mechan- 
ical dog to his little friend.’’ 

‘* Of course,’’ Edward’s complacent parent acquiesced; 
‘* T shall see that he does so.’’ 

‘*It might be best. Charlie is so modern! He is 
always reaching out for new ideas, new sensations ——’’ 

‘* | fear,’’ began the gentle-faced olive branch in mild 
spectacles and a jetted cape who towered upon Marion’s 
left—‘*‘ I fear that he got a new sensation when my niece 
Gwendoline stuck a pair of scissors into his leg.’’ 

‘* Your niece !’’ echoed Miss Tompkins, repenting of 
earlier kindness: ‘‘ I had no idea that that insufferable 
child was a niece of yours. And I want to tell you 
ladies right here and now that the other children in this 
Kindergarten must give way to my nephew. The dom- 
inant note in Charlie cannot be silenced.” 
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But Miss Tompkins was—by a glare from Miss 
Peters, who had now somewhat assuaged the injured 
Mrs. Jones and persuaded her to wait until the conclu- 
sion of the exercises and the serving of refreshments 
before sending fora policeman, The glare was followed, 
according to the principle of force with gentleness, by 
the caressing question : 

** Wouldn’t Tommy like to tell all the little ones the 
pretty story he is telling to Marion?”’ 

The children bent lack-lustre eyes upon Tommy, who 
turned the pages of his song-book with a fat and trem- 
bling hand, and the tense silence served as an admirable 
pe eae for another childish confidence which rent 
the air: 

‘** 1 doctored and I doctored,’’ babbled a rosy cherub 
in a golf-cape and a bonnet, ‘‘ until my bills were enor- 
mous. But not one seemed to know where the real 
trouble was. I lost every scrap of appetite and I gained 
a pound a week.”’ 

‘* Did you try electric vibratory massage and mud 
baths?’’ asked her neighbor. ‘‘ They helped me 
when ——”’ 

But Miss Peters was quick to quell this breach of 
discipline : 

‘* You will please obey my next words instantly,’’ she 
commanded. ‘‘ Are we all ready? One, two, three, 
STAND!” 

Well, three of the mothers did. So did Miss Peters, 
who, though plump, had retained from slimmer days the 
art of rising from a very low chair. And yet the mothers 
did their best. Some were nearly perpendicular before 


they went crashing back; some knew the impossible 
when they saw it and extended pleading hands to their 
more upright comrades. Miss Peters and the three 
mothers earliest erect— Mrs. Dowling was one of them 
—did valiant rescue work ; shedding hairpins and dis- 
locating belts as they emulated the derrick and wished 
for the janitor. When the little ones were at last 
vertical the floor was seen to be strewn with further 
evidences of the untrustworthiness of Messrs. Wood 
and Buckle, together with a box of cough drops, four 
handkerchiefs, two chatelaine bags, an umbrella and 
three pairs of glasses. 

‘*We shall not take our work in the prescribed 
order,’’ Miss Peters announced when the debris had 
been reclaimed or removed, and the mothers, fanning 
lustily with notebooks, were ready for more instruction. 
‘* After the morning circle the busy work rightly comes, 
but we must sit at our little tables for that, and it seems 
best to play our games now that we are standing. And 
let me repeat that I want you all to unbend: to throw 
yourselves more thoroughly into the play spirit ; to yield 
to the influence of the environment; to relax. When 
you are told to sit upon the floor I want your obedience 
to be prompt and happy.’’ The mothers began to look 
uneasy. ‘‘ The same rule applies to your rising.’’ 
Three mothers retreated from the circle, and Edward’s 
parent, struggling with her loosened hair, did not regret 
them. ‘' When you sing it must be lightly, brightly and 
clearly.””’, Two mothers with asthma and one with a 
gurgling bronchitis faded away. ‘‘ You are to show in 
all things the sweet abandonment of childhood and its 
tense absorption in its play.” 
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A grim determination to be playful lowered upon 
every brow as the class gathered closely about the wide 
circle and sang : - 


** We now for play are ready, 
Our little hands and faces neat; 
And so upon the circle 
We put our little feet.”’ 


‘* Very well indeed,”’ Miss Peters approved. ‘‘ Does 
Marion know that pretty song? Would she like her 
little friends to sing it again?”’ 

** Oh, please, yes,’’ Marion pleaded. ‘‘ It is beautiful, 
wonderful ; I never heard anything like it.’’ 

The mothers — obediently abandoned — repeated their 
efforts, and the patent-leathers of Edward’s parent 
clicked in unison with more commodious shoes as the 
mothers chanted, panted and planted their little fect 
upon the circle. 

‘* Would you mind,’’ puffed Tommy —‘t Would you 
mind telling me where my feet are?”’ 

‘*T beg your pardon,’’ said the amazed newcomer. 
‘* You asked ig 

‘* Where are my feet? Are they on the line? Please 
see. I can’t,’’ and she exhibited a wealth of white 
stocking trickling over the footgear technically known 
as ‘‘ sister’s shoes.’’ ‘* Which way shall I move them ? 
Where is that line ?’’ 

‘* Back a little,’’ Mrs. Dowling advised unsteadily. 
‘* Not so much. Now they’re right. Keep quiet.’ 

‘* If she’d only let us!’’ sighed Gwendoline’s aunt. 
‘* But the ‘ tripping lightly to and fro’ is the hardest part 
of these games. You get your feet off and you don’t 
know it, and you can’t get them on again.’’ 
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Still more unsteadily Marion sympathized with such a 
state, while the mothers shuffled and joined hands pre- 
paratory to the skipping stage of their development. 
When they had tripped so lightly and so long as to be 
incapable of speech or comment Miss Peters grew 
didactic again : 

‘* You remember my talk upon The Child’s craving for 
physical expression and the games most suited to that 
expression. We will take up some of these games this 
afternoon.’’ With the dexterity of a ventriloquist she 
slid into her morning manner and purred: ‘‘ Are all or 
little feet on the circle? You know Miss Peters cannot 
play pretty games with careless boys and girls who take, 
their feet off.’’ 

‘* Where are mine?’’ begged Miss Tompkins in an 
agony of marking time; ‘‘ she seems to be looking at 
mine.” 

‘* And I know,’’ Miss Peters cooed, ‘‘ that you all 
want to play games. I can tell it by your merry faces.”’ 
Then, with a wonderful sharpness, she rapped out, 
‘* John, Mrs. Johnstone, your feet, please!’’ and the 
nursery pet whose weight and whose doctor’s fees had 
mounted hand in hand sprang into the aimless agita- 
tion of a jumping-jack whose heartstrings are being 
plucked out by the roots. Finding that John was quite 
unable to orientate his invisible feet Miss Peters craftily 
suggested : 

‘** Shall we ask our little Johnny to step into the centre 
and choose the game he would like to play with us?”’ 

Johnny, in helpless embarrassment, ambled into the 
smaller circle painted in the centre of the larger one and 
consulted his notebook with one indignant and one 
tearful eye, while his playfellows sang, in glad chorus : 





** Look at our Johnny who chooses our game, 
Look at our Johnny and we’ll do the same.’’ 


Which they certainly did. ‘‘ Much too stout for a 
habit-back skirt,’’ one artless friend prattled to another. 
‘* And those ruffles over the shoulders are becoming 
only to slender figures,’’ commented the woman on the 
other side of her, while John’s rising embarrassment grew 
to wrath and she announced her choice. 
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The Princess Virginia 


The Royal Romance of a Princess and an Emperor 


By C.N. and A. M. Williamson, Authors of “Lady Betty,” “The Lightning Conductor,” etc. 


Vil 


AGUELY the Princess recalled later that she had 

thrown herself forward and struck up the knife. An 

impression of that knife as the light gleamed on it 
alone was clear. What she did was done scarcely by her 
own volition, and she seemed to wake with a start at last 
to hear herself sobbing, and to feel the throb, throb of a 
hot pain in her arm. She had heard Leopold speak to the 
crowd. She had even listened to each word that rang out 
above the Babel like a cathedral bell. Still he held her, 
and when the cheers came she scarcely understood that 
they were for her as well as for Leopold the Emperor. 

Afterward, the necessity for public action over, he bent 
his head close enough to whisper ‘‘ Thank you’”’; and then 
for Virginia every syllable was clear. 

‘* You are the bravest woman alive,’’ he said. ‘‘ I had 
to keep them from killing that ruffian, but now I can speak 
to you alone. I thank you for what you did with my whole 
heart, and I pray Heaven you’re not seriously hurt.’’ 

‘** No, not hurt, and very happy,”’ the Princess answered, 
hardly knowing what she said. 

He pointed to her sleeve. ‘‘ The knife struck you, and 
your arm’s bleeding. The wound must be seen immedi- 
ately by my ownsurgeon. Would that I could go with you 
myself, but duty keeps me here; you understand that. 
Baron von Lyndal and his wife will at once take you home, 








wherever you may be staying. They es 
‘* But I would rather stop and see the rest,’’ said Virginia. 
‘* I’m quite well now, not even weak, and I can go si 


‘* If you’re able to stop, it must be here with me,”’ 
answered Leopold. ‘‘ After the service you have done for 
me and for the country, it is your place.”’ 

The ladies of the Court, who, with their husbands, had 
been waiting to congratulate Leopold, crowded around the 
girl as the Emperor turned to them with a look and gesture 
of invitation. A seat was given her, and the arm in its 
blood-stained sleeve was hastily bound up. She was the 
heroine of the day, dividing honors with its hero. 

So she sat through the ceremonies, careless that thou- 
sands of eyes were on her face, thinking only of one pair of 
eyes, which spared a glance for her now and then, hardly 
seeing the statue of Rhaetia, whose glorious marble woman- 
hood, unveiled, aroused a storm of enthusiasm from the 
crowd ; hearing only Leopold’s short, stirring speech. 

When everything was over, and the people had no excuse 
to linger save to see the Emperor ride away and the great 
personages disperse, Leopold turned again to Virginia. 

All the world was listening, of course; all the world was 
watching, too ; and no matter what his inclination might be 
his words could be but few. Once more he praised her for 
her courage, her presence of mind ; thanked her for remain- 
ing, as if she had been granting a favor to him ; and asked 
where she was stopping, as he promised himself the honor 
of sending to inquire for her health that evening. 
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His desire would be to call at once in person, he added, 
but, owing to the program arranged for this day and 
several days to follow, each hour would be officially occu- 
pied. And then, he repeated (when he had Miss Mowbray’s 
name and address), the Court surgeon and physician would 
be commanded to attend upon her without delay. 

With these words and a deep bow the Emperor was 
gone, Baron von Lyndal, Grand Master of Ceremonies, and 
the Baroness having been told off to take care of Miss 
Mowbray. In another mood it would have pricked 
Virginia’s sense of humor to see the Baroness’s almost 
shocked surprise at discovering her to be the daughter of 
that Lady Mowbray whom she was asked to meet. 

Naturally the Grand Duchess fainted when her daughter 

was brought back with ominous red stains on her gray 
traveling dress. But the wound was neither deep nor 
dangerous. The Court surgeon was as consoling as he 
was complimentary, and by the time that messengers from 
the palace had arrived with inquiries from the Emperor 
and invitations to the Emperor’s ball, the mother of the 
heroine could dispense with her sal volatile. 
_ She had fortunately much to think of. There was the 
important question of dress for the ball tomorrow night ; 
there was the still more pressing question of the news- 
papers, which must not be allowed to publish the borrowed 
name of Mowbray, lest complications should arise ; and 
there were the questions to be asked of Virginia. The 
Grand Duchess began to believe that, after all, Providence 
smiled upon the Princess and her adventure; and she 
wondered whether Virginia’s white satin embroidered with 
seed pearls, or the silver-spangled blue tulle would be 
more becoming to wear at the ball. 

Next day the Rhaetian newspapers devoted columns to 
the attack upon the Emperor, and there were lung para- 
graphs in praise of the lady who, with marvelous courage 
and presence of mind, had sprung between the Emperor 
and the assassin, receiving on the arm with which she had 
shielded Unser Leo a blow from the weapon aimed at the 
Imperial breast. But, thanks to a few earnestly imploring 
words written by ‘‘ Lady Mowbray ”’ to Baron von Lyndal, 
commands impressed upon the landlord of the hotel, and 
the fact that Khaetian editors are not so modern as Ameri- 
cans in their methods, the lady was not named. She was 
a foreigner and a stranger to the capital of RKhaetia; she 
was, according to the papers, ‘‘ as yet unknown.”’ 


Vill 


OT a window of the fourteenth-century yellow marble 
N palace on the hill, with its famous Garden of the Nine 
Fountains, that was not ablaze with light, glittering against 
a far-away background of violet, snow-crowned mountains. 
Outside the tall, bronze gates where marble lions 
crouched, the crowd who might not pass beyond stared, 
chattered and pointed as it watched the slow-moving line 
of splendid state coaches, gorgeous automobiles, and neat 
broughams, with well-known crests upon their doors, and 
strove good-naturedly for a peep at the faces and dresses, 
the jewels and picturesque uniforms of the guests. 
‘* There she is—there’s the beautiful young foreign lady 


who saved him!” cried a girl in the throng. ‘‘ Isn’t she 
an angel !”’ 


Drawing by Leon Guipon 
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“*Who is that Girl?’ Asked Count von Breitstein, as the Arm of Leopold Girdled the Slim Waist of the Princess” 


Instantly a hearty cheer went up, growing in volume, and 
the green-coated policeman had to keep back the crowd 
that would have pressed close for a long look into a plain, 
dark-blue brougham. 

Virginia shrank out of sight against the cushions, blush- 
ing, and breathing quickly as she caught her mother’s 
hand. 

‘* Dear people — dear, kind people,” she thought. ‘I 
love them for loving him.” 

She had chosen to wear the white dress with the pearls, 
and before the carriage brought them to the palace doors 
her blush had faded, and her face was as white as her gown 
when at her mother’s side she passed between bowing 
lackeys through the marble Hall of Lions, on through the 
frescoed Rittersaal to the throne-room where the Emperor’s 
guests awaited his coming. 

It was etiquette to arrive not a moment later than ten 
o’clock ; and a few minutes after the hour Baron von 
Lyndal, in his official capacity as Grand Master of Cere- 
monies, struck the polished floor twice with his gold- 
knobbed wand of ivory. This signaled the approach of 
the Court from the Imperial dinner-party, and Leopold 
entered, with a stout, middle-aged Royal Highness trom 
Russia on his arm. 

Until his arrival the beautiful Miss Mowbray had held all 
eyes ; and even when he appeared she was not forgotten. 
Every one was on tenterhouoks to see how she would be 
greeted by the grateful Emperor. 

The instant that his dark head towered above other heads 
in the throne-room it was observed, even by those not 
usually observant, that never had Leopold been so hand- 
some. He looked young and ardent, like a man who has 
suddenly found an absorbing new interest in life. 

The first dance he went through with the Russian 
Royalty, who was the guest of the evening; and, still 
rigidly conforming to the line of duty (which obtains in 
Court ballroom as on battlefields), the Emperor took the 
second, third and fourth dances as penances instead of 
pleasures. But at the fifth he bowed before Virginia. 

During this last hour there had been hardly a movement, 
smile or glance of hers which he had not contrived to see. 


He knew just how well Baron von Lyndal carried out his 
instructions concerning Miss Mowbray. He saw each 
partner presented to her for a dance the Emperor could 
not claim; and to save his lite, or a national crisis, he could 
not have forced the same expression in speaking with her 
Royal Highness from Russia as that which spontaneously 
brightened his face when at last he approached Virginia. 

‘* Who is that girl?’’? asked Count von Breitstein, in his 
usual abrupt manner, as the arm of Leopold girdled the 
slim waist of the Princess. It was to Baroness von Lyndal 
that the old Chancellor put his question. 

‘* What, Chancellor, are you jesting, or don’t you really 
know who that girl is?”’ she answered. 
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Count von Breitstein turned eyes cold and gray as glass 
to the face of the once-celebrated beauty. Long ago he 
had admired Baroness von Lyndal as passionately as it was 
in him to admire any woman ; but that day was so far 
distant as to be remembered with scorn, and now such 
power as she had over him was merely to excite a feeling 
of irritation. 

‘* T seldom trouble myself to jest,’’ he replied. 

** Ah, one knows that truly great men are born without a 
sense of humor,’’ said the Baroness, smiling. ‘‘ That girl, 
as you so uncompromisingly call her, is the English Miss 
Helen Mowbray, whose mother has come to Kronburg 
armed with sheaves of introductions to us all. She is also 
the young woman who saved the Emperor’s life.”’ 

‘* Indeed,” said the Chancellor, a gray gleam in his 
eye as he watched the white figure floating on the tide of 
music in the arms of Leopold. ‘‘ 1 didn’t see the young 
lady’s face at all clearly yesterday ; I was stationed too fat 
away ; and dress makes a great difference. As for what 
she did,” went on the old man, whose coldness to women 
and merciless justice to both sexes alike had earned him 
the nickname of ‘‘ Iron Heart,’’ ‘‘ if it had not been she 
who intervened between the Emperor and death it would 
have been the fate of another to do so. It wasa fortunate 
thing for the girl, we may say, that it happened to be het 
arm which struck up the weapon.”’ 
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‘*Or she wouldn't be here tonight, you mean,”’ the 
Baroness supplemented, laughing. ‘* Don’t you think, 
then, that his Majesty is right to single her out for so 
much honor ?’’ 

‘* His Majesty is always right,’’ the Chancellor replied 
diplomatically. ‘‘ An invitation to a ball; a dance or 
two; a few compliments ; a call to pay his respects —a 
gentleman could not be less gracious.”’ 

‘* Ah, Chancellor,’”’ the Baroness exclaimed, ‘‘ can 
you look at the girl’s face and the Emperor’s, and still 
say that everything will end with an invitation, a dance, 
some compliments, and a call to pay respects ?’’ 

Jron Heart frowned and ahaa ont then he returned 
carelessly : ‘‘ A look at her face conveys nothing to me. 
But, were she Helen of Troy instead of Helen Mowbray, 
the invitation, the dance, the compliments, and the call 
—with the present of some jeweled souvenir —are all 
that are permissible in the circumstances.” 

** What circumstances ?”’ 

‘** The lady is not of royal blood.”’ . 

** Still I'd be ready to make a wager—the Emperor 
being human, and the girl a beauty-—that an acquaint- 
ance so romantically begun won’t end with a ball and a 
call.”’ 

‘* What could there possibly be more in honor?” 
The Chancellor's voice was angry as well as stern, for 
he could not bear persistence — in other people, unless 
it were to further some cause of his own. 


ox 


‘* What could there be more in honor ?’’ the Baroness 
echoed lightly. What fun it was to ruffle the temper of 
the surly old brute who had humiliated her woman’s 
vanity in days long past, but not forgotten! ‘‘Why, the 
Emperor and the girl will see a great deal of each other, 
unless you banish or imprison the Mowbrays. There'll 
be many dances together, many calls; in fact, a serial 
romance instead of a short story.’’ 

‘*Are you trying to warn me of disaster, Baroness ?’’ 

She laughed. ‘* Oh, dear, no. Of nothing disagree- 
able. Why, I believe that Lady Mowbray and her 
daughter are not remaining long in Kronburg.”’ 

The Chancellor’s eyes brightened with relief. ‘‘ Ah,”’ 
he returned, ‘‘ then they are going out of Rhaetia?”’ 

‘* Not exactly that,’’ said the Baroness slowly, pleas- 
antly and distinctly. ‘‘ I hear that they’ve been asked to 
the country to visit one of his Majesty’s oldest friends.’’ 

Leopold was supposed not to care for dancing, though 
he danced —as it was his pride to do all things— well. 
Certainly there was often a perfunctoriness about his 
manner in a ballroom, but tonight a new Leopold moved 
to the music. A girl’s white arm on his—that slender 
arm which had been quick and firm as a man’s in his 
defense ; the perfume of a girl’s hair, and the gold glints 
upon it; the shadow of a girl’s dark lashes, and the light 
in a pair of gray eyes when they were lifted ; the beating 
of a girl’s heart near his ; the springtime grace of a girl's 
sweet youth in its contrast with the voluptuous summer 
of Rhaetian types of beauty—took hold of him, and 
made him not an emperor, but a man. 

When the music ceased he remembered with pleasure 

@ rule of his Court, established in the days of those who 
had been before him. After each dance an interval of 
ten minutes was allowed before the beginning of another. 
Ten minutes are not much; still, they are something. 
They had scarcely spoken yet, except for commonplaces 
which any one might have overheard, since the day on 
the mountain ; and in this first moment of the ten each 
was wondering whether or no that day should be ignored 
between them. Leopold did not feel that it should be 
spoken of, for it was possible that the girl did not recog- 
nize the chamois-hunter in the Emperor ; and Virginia 
did not feel that she could speak of it. But then, few 
things turn out as people feel they should. 

Next to the ballroom was another known as the 
‘* Waldsaal,’”’ because it represented a wood, Walls 
and ceiling were masked with thick-growing creepers 
trained over invisible wires, through which peeped stars 
of electric light, like the checkerings of sunshine between 
netted branches. Trees grew up, with their roots in 
boxes hidden beneath the moss-covered floor. There 
were grottoes of ivy-draped rock in the corners, and 
here and there, out from leafy shadows glittered the glass 
eyes of birds and animals—eagles, stags, chamois, 
wolves and bears — which the Emperor had shot. 
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This strange room, so vast as to seem empty when 
dozens of people wandered beneath its trees and among 
its rock grottoes, was thrown open to guests whenever a 
ball was given at the palace ; but the conservatories and 
palm houses were more popular; and when Leopold 
brought Miss Mowbray to the Waldsaal after their 
dance it was in the hope that they might not be disturbed. 

She was lovelier than ever in her white dress, under 
the trees, looking up at him with a wonderful look in her 
eyes, and the young man’s calmness was mastered by 
the beating of his blood. Although meaning all the 
while to say something different and commonplace, the 
real words in his mind broke through the crust of con- 
ventionality. ‘‘ Why did you do it?” 

Virginia’s eyes widened. ‘‘ I don’t understand.”’ 

**] mean the thing I shall have to thank you for 
always.”’ 

Her response came as his question had, from the 
heart. ‘‘ I couldn’t help doing it.’’ 

** You couldn’t help risking your life to ——’’ he dared 
not finish. 

‘* It was to save —— 
sentence. . 

Then perhaps it was not strange that he forgot certain 
restrictions which a Royal man, in conversing with a 
commoner, is supposed not to forget. In fact, he forgot 
that he was Royal, or that she was not, and his voice 
grew unsteady, his tone almost shyly eager, as if he had 
been some poor subaltern with the girl of his first love. 

‘*There’s something I must show you,’’ he said. 
Opening a button of the military coat blazing with jewels 
and orders, he drew out a loop of thin gold chain. At 
the end dangled a small, bright thing that flashed under 
a star of electric light. 

** My ring !’’ breathed Virginia. 

Thus died the Emperor’s intention to ignore the day 
that had been theirs together. 


” 


Nor was there any end for her 


‘* Your ring. You gave it to Leo. He kept it. He 
will always keep it. Have I surprised you?’’ 

Virginia felt it would be best to say ‘* Yes,’’ but 
instead she answered ‘‘ No"’: for pretty, white fibs 
cannot be told under such a look in a man’s eyes by a 
girl who loves him. 

‘* | have not?) When did you guess the truth? Yes- 
terday, or ——”’ 

** At Alleheiligen.’’ 

Silence fell for a minute, while Leopold digested the 
answer and its full meaning. He remembered the 
bread and ham; the cow he could not milk ; the riick- 
sacks he had carried. He remembered everything — 
and laughed. 

‘* You knew, at Alleheiligen? Not on the mountain, 
when 6 

‘* Yes. I guessed even then, I confess. Every one 
believed you were at Melinabad. But when | tumbled 
down aad you saved me, I looked up, and—of course 
I’d seen your pictures, and one reads in the papers that 
you’re fond of chamois-hunting. I couldn’t help guess- 
ing —oh, I’m sorry you asked me this!”’ 

** Why ?’’ 

‘* Because — one might have to be afraid of an 
I-mperor if he were angry.”’ 

** Do I iook angry ?”’ 

Their eyes met again and lingered, laughing at first, 
then each finding unexpected depths in those of the 
other which drove away laughter. Something in 
Leopold’s breast seemed alive and struggling to be free 
from restraint, like a fierce, wild bird. He shut his lips 
tightly, breathing hard. Both forgot that a question had 
been asked ; but it was Virginia who spoke first. 


ax 


‘* | wonder why you kept the ring after my — imperti- 
nences.”’ 

‘* | had a good reason for keeping it.”’ 

** Won't you tell me?” 

** You’re quick at forming conclusions, Miss Mowbray. 
Can't you guess ?”’ 

‘* To remind you to beware of strange young women 
on mountains ?”’ 

a 

‘* Because your own picture is inside?” 

‘* It was a better reason than that.’’ 

‘* Am I not to ask it?” 

‘* On that day you asked what you chose. All the 
more should you do so now.”’ 

‘* Then tell me — why you kept the ring.”’ 

‘* Because the only woman | ever cared to make my 
friend took it from her finger and gave it to me.”’ 

‘* Now the Emperor is pleased to pay compliments.”’ 

‘* You know I am sincere.’’ 

‘* But you’d seen me only for an hour. Instead of 
deserving your friendship, I’m afraid I——”’ 

‘* For one hour? That’s true. And how long ago is 
that one hour? A week orso, I suppose, as time counts. 
But then came yesterday, and the thing you did for me. 
Now, I’ve known you always.”’ 

‘* If you had, perhaps you wouldn’t want me for your 
friend.” 

‘** | do want you.’ 

The words would come. It was true—already. He 
did want her. But not asafriend. His world —a world 
without women, without passion fiery enough to devour 
principles or traditions — was upside-down. 

It was well that the ten minutes’ grace between dances 
was over and the music for the next about to begin. A 
young officer, Count von Breitstein’s half-brother — who 
was to be Miss Mowbray’s partner — appeared in the 
distance, looking for her, but stopped, seeing that she 
was still with the Emperor. 

‘* Good-by,’’ said Virginia, while her words could 
still be only for the ears of Leopold. 

‘* Not good-by. We're friends.” 

‘* Yes. But we sha’n’t meet often.’’ 

‘*“Why? Are you leaving Kronburg ?’’ 

‘* Perhaps—soon. I don’t know.”’ 

‘*T must see you again. I will see you once more, 
whatever comes.” 

‘* Once more, perhaps. I hope so, but ——”’ 

‘* After that ——”’ 

** Who knows ?”’ 
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In the carriage returning to the hotel the Grand 
Duchess had to speak twice before her daughter knew 
their silence had been broken. 

‘*] forgot to tell you something, Virginia. The 
Baroness von Lyndal has been most kind. She urges 
us to give up our rooms at the hotel on the first of next 
week, and join her house-party at Schloss Lyndalberg, a 
few miles out of town. What do you think of the plan?’’ 

‘* Leave — Kronburg ?”’ 

‘*She’s asked a number of friends—to meet the 
Emperor.”’ 

‘*Oh! He didn’t speak of it— when we danced.”’ 

‘* But she has mentioned it to him since, no doubt, 
before giving me the invitation. Intimate friend of his 
as she is, she wouldn’t dare ask people to meet him if 
he hadn't first sanctioned the suggestion. She was 
dancing with him, I remember now, just before she came 
to me. They were talking together quite earnestly. I 
can recall the expression of his face.’’ 


‘* Was it pleased, or ——”’ 
_‘*T was wondering what she could have said to make 
him look so happy. Perhaps ——’’ 


‘* What answer did you give Baroness von Lyndal ?’’ 
** T told her that we would go.”’ 


IX 


CHLOSS LYNDALBERG towers high on a promon- 
tory, overlooking a lake, seven or eight miles to the 
south of the Rhaetian capital. The castle is compara- 
tively modern, with pointed turrets, and, being built of 
white Carrara marble, throws a reflection snowy as‘a 
submerged swan into the clear, green water of the 
Moémmelsee. All the surroundings of the palace, from 
its broad terraces to its well-nigh tropical gardens, 
suggest luxury, gayety, pleasure. 

On the opposite bank of the Mémmelsee is huddled 
the dark shape of an ancient fortified stronghold, begun 
no one remembers how many centuries ago by the first 
Count von Breitstein. Generation following genera- 
tion, the men of that family completed the work, until 


nowadays it is difficult to know where the rock ends 
and the castle begins. ‘There, like a dragon, the dark 
mass is poised, its deep-set window-eyes glaring across 
the bright water at the white splendor of Lyndalberg. 

The moods of Baroness von Lyndal concerning grim 
old Schloss Breitstein had varied many times during her 
years of residence by the lake. Sometimes she pleased 
herself by reflecting that the great man who had slighted 
her lived in less luxury than she had attained by her 
excellent marriage. Again, the thought of his ancient 
lineage filled her with envy; and oftener than all, the 
feeling that the ‘‘ old bear’’ could watch sneeringly 
everything which happened at Lyndalberg got upon the 
lady’s nerves. But during the first days of Leopold’s 
visit at her house she often threw a whimsical glance at 
the grim silhouette against the northern sky, and smiled. 

‘*Can you see, old bear?’’ she would think gayly. 
‘* Are you racking your brain for some way of seal 
my little plans? How do you like the outlook? Do you 
lie awake at night and study how to save your scheme 
for the Emperor’s marriage ?’”’ 
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Thus the Baroness would amuse herself in odd 
moments, when she was not arranging original and 
elaborate entertainments for her guests. And she con- 
gratulated herself particularly at having had the fore- 
thought to invite Egon von Breitstein, the Chancellor’s 
half-brother. 

There was a barrier of thirty-six years’ difference in 
age between the two, and they had never been friends in 
the true sense of the word, for the old man was tem- 

eramentally unable to sympathize with the younger 
yrother, and the young man was mentally unable to 
appreciate the qualities of the elder. 

Nevertheless, it was rumored at Court that Iron Heart 
had more than once used the gay and good-looking 
Captain of Cavalry for a catspaw in pulling some very 
big and hot chestnuts out of the fire. At all events 
‘* Handsome Egon’’ (so known among his followers), 
‘* the Chancellor’s jackal ’’ (thus nicknamed by his ene- 
mies), would have tound difficulty in keeping up appear- 
ances without the allowance granted by his powerful 
half-brother. The ill-assorted pair were often in com- 
munication, and the Baroness liked to think that news 
fresh from Lyndalberg must sooner or later be wafted 
like a wind-blown scent of roses across the water to 
Schloss Breitstein. 

She was still less displeased than surprised, therefore, 
when—the Emperor having been three days in 
Lyndalberg, with two more days of his visit to run—an 
urgent message arrived for Captain von Breitstein from 
his brother. Poor old Lorenz was wrestling with his 
enemy gout, it appeared, and wished for Egon’s 
immediate presence. Such a summons could not be 
neglected. Egon’s whole future depended upon his 
half-brother’s caprice, he hinted to the Baroness, in ask- 
ing leave to desert her pleasant party for a few hours. 
So of course she sent the Chancellor her regrets, with 
the Baron’s ; and Egon went off, charged with a friendly 
message from the Emperor as well. 

When the Captain of Cavalry had set out from 
Lyndalberg to Schloss Breitstein by the shortest way — 
across the lake in a smart little motor-boat — the 
Baroness spent all her energy in getting up an 
impromptu riding-party, which would give Leopold the 
chance of another téte-a-téte with Miss Mowbray. 
Already many such had been arranged, so cleverly as 
not to excite gossip ; and if the flirtation did not advance 
by leaps and bounds, it was not the Baroness’s fault. 

ox 

When Egon arrived at Schloss Breitstein the 
Chancellor was in his study (a deep-windowed tower 
room, with walls book-lined nearly to the cross-beamed 
ceiling) reading a budget of letters, and if he were really 
ill he did not betray his suffering. 

‘* Sit down, Egon,” he said abruptly, tearing in half 
an envelope stamped with the head of Hungaria’s King. 
‘* Pll be ready for you in a moment.’’ 

The young man took the least uncomfortable chair in 
the room. Over the high, stone mantel hung a shield, 
so brightly polished as to fulfill the office of a mirror, 
and from where Egon sat he could see himself vignetted 
in reflection. He admired his fresh color, which was 
like a girl’s, pointed the waxed ends of his mustache, 
and wondered for the hundredth time what he had to 
thank for his summons to the Chancellor. Unfortu- 
nately, brother Lorenz knew everything ; there was little 
hope of deceiving him. 

Egon sighed, and his eyes turned mechanically from 
his own visage on shining steel to the letter held in an old 
hand so veined that it reminded the young man of a rock 
netted with the sprawling roots of ancient trees. He 
had just time to recognize the writing as that of Adalbert, 
Crown Prince of Hungaria, whom he knew slightly, 
when keen eyes curtained with wrinkled lids glanced up 
from the letter. 

‘* So our Emperor is amusing himself at Lyndalberg ?”’ 
the Chancellor said. 


Egon’s face brightened. ‘‘ Oh, yes,’’ he answered 


brightly. ‘‘ His Majesty is amusing himself uncommonly 
well. I never saw him in as brilliant spirits. But you 
sent for me ——”’ 

‘* | sent for you to tell me what mischief that witch-cat 
Mechtilde von Lyndal is plotting. You’re on the spot. 
Has the Emperor been playing the fool these last few 
days?’’ 

‘* If by playing the fool you mean falling in love,” 
Egon answered, ‘‘ why, then, brother, I should say he 
had done little else during these three days ; and per- 
haps even the first of those was not the beginning.’’ 

** Let me hear exactly what has been going on from 
day’s end to day’s end,”’ the Chancellor growled. 

‘* Are you sure it isn’t a bit like telling tales out of 
school ?’’ Egon objected. 

** Schoolboys — with empty pockets—have been 
known to do that,’’ said the Chancellor. ‘‘ But perhaps 
your pockets aren’t empty — eh?”’ 

‘* They’re in a chronic state of emptiness,’’ groaned 
Egon. 

‘*On the fifteenth day of October your quarterly 
allowance will be paid,”’ remarked his brother. ‘‘ I 
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ith Josef Hofmann at the Piano 


A Few Carefully-Prepared Lessons by Josef Hofmann 


Il—The Use of the Pedal 





A WORD ABOUT MR. HOFMANN’S ARTICLES 


HE Editors of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL believe that these suggestions for 

successful piano-playing by Mr. Hofmann represent the most careful articles on 
the piano thus far written for the public by any pianist. The famous young pianist 
gives here, as well as they can be given in type, those simple but fundamental rudiments 
of good piano-playing that every performer must acquire before any command of the 
piano is possible. He has endeavored to be comprehensive and to put much in little 
space. For this latter reason it has been thought best to publish each ‘‘lesson’’ by 
itself, brief as it may appear, not giving any more each month than can be adequately 
absorbed and followed by the average student. 











O SPEAK in a concrete manner of the pedal is possible only on the basis 
of a complete understanding of the fundamental principle underlying 
its use. ‘The reader must agree to the governing theory that the organ 
which governs the employment of the pedal is—the ear! As the eye 
guides the fingers when we read music, so must the ear be the guide— 
and the ‘‘ sole’’ guide —of the foot upon the pedal. The foot is merely 
the servant, the executive agent, while the ear is the guide, the judge 
and the final criterion. If there is any phase in piano-playing where we should remem- 
ber particularly that music is for the ear it is in the treatment of the pedal. Hence, 
whatever is said here in the following lines with regard to the pedal must be under- 
stood as resting upon the basis of this principle. 

As a general rule I recommend pressing the lever or treadle down with a quick, 
definite, full motion and always immediately after —mark me, after —the striking of the 
keys, never simultaneously with the stroke of the fingers, as so many erroneously assume 
and do. To prevent a cacophonous mixture of tones we should consider that we must 
stop the old tone before we can give pedal to the new one, and that, in order to make 
the stopping of the past tone perfect, we must allow the damper to = upon the 
vibrating strings long enough to do its work. If, however, we tread down exactly 
with the finger-stroke we simply inhibit this stopping, because the damper in ques- 
tion is lifted again before it has had time to fall down. (In speaking of the dampers 
as moving up and down I have in mind the action of the ‘‘grand’’ piano; in the 
upright piano the word ‘‘ off’’ must be substituted for ‘‘ up,’’ and ‘‘ on”’ for ‘* down.’’) 
This rule will work in a vast majority of cases, but like every rule—especially in 
art —it will be found to admit of many exceptions. 
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Harmonic Clarity in Pedaling is the Basis, but it is only the basis; it is not all that 
constitutes an artistic treatment of the pedal. In spite of what I have just said above 
there are in many pieces moments where a blending of tones, seemingly foreign to one 
another, is a means of characterization. This blending is especially permissible when 


mentioning the orchestra, I may illustrate by the French horns another use of the pedal : 
where the horns do not carry the melody (which they do relatively seldom) they are 
employed to support sustained harmonies, and their effect is like a glazing, a binding, 
a unifying of the various tone-colors of the other instruments. Just such a glazing 
is produced by the judicious use of the pedal, and when, in the orchestra, the horns 
cease and the strings proceed alone there ensues a certain soberness of tone which 
we produce in the piano by the release and non-use of the pedal. In the former 
instance, while the horns were active they furnished the harmonic background upon 
which the thematic development of the musical picture proceeded ; in the latter case, 
when the horns cease the background is taken away and the thematic configurations 
stand out—so to speak—against the sky. Hence, the pedal gives to the piano tone 
that unifying, glazing, that finish—though this is not exactly the word here—which 
the horns or softly-played trombones give to the orchestra. 
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But the Pedal Can Do More Than That. At times we can produce strange, glasslike 
effects by purposely mixing non-harmonic tones. I only need to hint at some of the 
fine, embroidery-like cadenzas in Chopin’s works, like the one in his E-minor Concerto 
(Andante, measures tor, 102 and 103). Such blendings are productive of a multitude 
of effects, especially when we add the agency of dynamic gradation : effects suggestive 
of winds from Zephyr to Boreas, of the splash and roar of waves, of fountain-play, of 
rustling leaves, etc. This mode of blending can be extended also to entire harmonies 
in many cases where one fundamental chord is to predominate for some time while other 
chords may pass in quicker succession while it lasts. In such cases it is by no means 
imperative to abandon the pedal ; we need only to establish various dynamic levels and 
place the ruling harmony on a higher level than the passing ones. In other words, the 
predominating chord must receive so much force that it can outlast all those briefer 
enes which, though audible, must die of their own weakness, and while the strong, 
ruling chord was constantly disturbed by the weaker ones it also reéstablished its 
supremacy with the death of every weaker one which it outlasted. This use of the pedal 
has its limitations in the evanescent nature of the tone of the piano. That moment when 
the blending of non-harmonic tones imperils the tonal beauty of the piece in hand can 
be determined solely and exclusively by the player’s own ear, and here we are once 
more at the point from which this article started, namely : that the ear is governor, and 
that it alone can decide whether or not there is to be any pedal. 

It were absurd to assume that we can greatly please the ear of others by our playing 
so long as our own ear is not completely satisfied. We should, therefore, endeavor to 
train the susceptibility of our ear, and we should ever make it more difficult to gain the 
assent of our own ear than to gain that of our auditors. They may, apparently, not 
notice defects in your playing, but at this juncture I wish to say a word of serious warn- 
ing: Do not confound unmindfulness with consent! To hear ourselves play —that is, 
to listen to our own playing —is the bed-rock basis of all music-making and also, of 
course, of the technique of the pedal. Therefore, listen carefully, attentively to the 
tones you produce. When you employ the pedal as a prolongation of the fingers (to 
sustain tones beyond the reach of the fingers), see to it that you catch, and hold, the 








the passing (foreign) tones are more than one octave removed from the lowest tone and 

from the harmony built upon it. In this connection it should be remembered that the - 

pedal is not merely a means of tone prolongation but also a means of coloring —and & 

preéminently that. What is generally understood by the term piano-charm is to the Whether You Use the Pedal as a Means of Mere Prolongation or as a medium of color- 

greatest extent produced by an artistic use of the pedal. ing, under no circumstances use it as a cloak for imperfection of execution. For, like 
For instance, great accent effects can be produced by the gradual accumulating of charity, it is apt to be made to cover a multitude of sins; but, again like charity, who 

tone-volume through the pedal and its sudden release on the accented point. The effect wants to make himself dependent upen it, when honest work can prevent it ? 

is somewhat like that which we hear in the orchestra when a crescendo is supported by Nor should the pedal be used to make up for a deficiency of force. ‘To produce 

a roll of the drum or tympani making the last tap on the accented point. And, as I am a forte is the business of the fingers (with or without the aid of the arm) but not of 


fundamental tone of your chord, for this tone must be always your chief consideration. 








the pedal, and this holds true . 
also — mutatis mutandis — ot ; 
the left pedal, for which the 
Germans use a word ( Verschie- 


bung) denoting something like , 
‘*shifting.”’ In a ‘‘ grand”’ : 


piano the treading of the left 
pedal shifts the hammers so 
far to one side that instead 
of striking three strings they 
will strike only two. (In the 
pianos of fifty and more years 
ago there were only two strings 
to each tone, and when the 
hammers were shifted by the 
treading of the left pedal they 
struck only one string. From 
those days we have retained 
the term ‘‘una corda’’—one 
string.) In an upright piano 
the lessening of tone-volume 
is produced by a lessening of 
the momentum of the hammer 
stroke. 

Now, as the right pedal 
should not be used to cover a 
lack of force, so should the left 
pedal not be regarded as a 
license to neglect the forma- 
tion of a fine piantssimo touch. 
It should not cloak or screen 
a defective pianissimo, but 
should serve exclusively as a 
means of coloring where the 
softness of tone is coupled with 
what the jewelers call ‘‘ dull 
finish.”” For the left pedal 
does not soften the tone with- 
out changing its character ; it 
lessens the quantity of tone but 
at the same time it also mark- 
edly affects the quality. 


ox 


To Sum Up: train your ear 
and then use both pedals 
honestly! Use them for what 
they were made for. Remem- 
ber that even screens are not 
used for hiding things behind 
them, but for decorative pur- 
poses or for protection. Those 
who do use them for hiding 
something must have some- 
thing which they prefer to 
hide! 


NOTE —Mr. Hofmann’s third 
“lesson,” in the next issue 
of The Journal, will treat of 
“ How to Play ‘in Style.’” 
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The After-College Girl 


By Laura E. Richar ds, Author of “When I was Your Age,” “Captain January,” etc. 


E ALL know her. She comes home at the 
W end of June, bright-eyed, excited, still thrill- 
ing with the emotion of parting from hér 
friends, at lentnn the scene of four years’ work and 
play. All the way home she has been living over 
those last wonderful hours: hearing the addresses, 
the music, the farewell songs and words ; seeing the 
white dresses, the flowers—she has some in her belt 
now, still fresh, and others are in her trunk, pressed 
between the leaves of favorite books; the faces of 
her mates, all alight with the same intensity of emo- 
tion. A mist of tears comes over her eyes, blurring 
those bright faces. It is over; a are gone. Who 
knows how many of them she will ever see again? 
And then she gives herself a little shake, and straight- 
ens her shoulders and says, ‘‘ But | am going home !”’ 
And the home-coming is sure to be a joyful one. 
She has all the story to tell to those of the’ famil 
who could not come to the graduation. She will 
live it all over again with them, and they will thrill 
with her, and care almost as much as she does ! 

That first summer she rests and plays. She has 
worked hard and is tired; her pale looks alarm 
mother and sister, who have always seen her a tower 
of rosy strength and energy. They love to see her 
in a hammock, and hover around her with pillows and 
shawls, which she probably refuses. Or she travels, 
perhaps—finds her rest in change, sees new countries, 
other faces. However this may be, the summer is gone 
like a breath ; and now, at last, comes the time of trial. 
September, and no going back! College opening, the 
joyous crowds thronging back, the well-known station 
blocked with trunks, the familiar paths and corridors full 
of hurrying figures ; merry greetings, all asking, telling, 
comparing notes —and she out of it, once and for all. 


ox 


This is the time of trial. What is the girl going to do 
with her life ? 

Sometimes, for a year or two, this question remains 
unanswered, and that means a melancholy state of 
things. We have all heard of the After-College Girl 
who does not find the answer ; many of us have seen her, 
though I trust not often. She pines and repines, longing 
for the life that is past. She finds home dull, the village 
‘* poky ”’ and narrow, the neighbors tiresome and unen- 
lightened. Her contemporaries, the girls who did not 
xo to college, are married, it may be, or are keeping 
pe for their parents, or working in shop or mill or 
office. Nobody has ever read Herbert Spencer or John 
Stuart Mill except her father, and when she talks of them 
he looks at her over his spectacles and asks if she is get- 
ting hold of the housekeeping. She does not like house- 
keeping, it may be ; or it may be that her active, busy 
mother has no mind to give up the work she knows and 
loves, and has a dislike of ‘‘ notions.’’ This case is a 
sad one for our girl. She takes to writing endless letters 
to her classmates ; she pours out her heart to her favor- 
ite professor, and asks about post-graduate residence and 
courses ; she reads much in solitude, avoids the village 
society, and inclines to think she has ‘‘ lived her life.’’ 
She also sits up late, considering midnight oil of a better 
quality than that burned in the early evening. When the 
last step has creaked upstairs she draws a long breath, 
and takes out private notebooks and writes verses, 
probably of a mortuary or mystical character. After this 
exercise it is not probable that she sleeps well, so she 
either lies in bed late the next morning, or comes down 
pale and heavy-eyed, with no appetite for breakfast. 

Poor child ; she has a wretched time of it. We can 
only hope that the Fairy Prince may come along soon, 
or that the 

“ Helpful angels 
That bring distress and work, 
Hot toil and sweating forehead, 
To heal man’s idle irk,” 
may pity her and come to her assistance. 

But this After-College Girl is, I am happy to think, 
the exception. Something is wrong with her —not with 
after-college-ness. She may have been the one who 
mourned all through college because some day she would 
have to leave it; and, indeed, we have all known dis- 
contented girls who never set foot in a college campus. 


or 


No less unfortunate is the girl who at twenty-three 
longs for the pleasures of eighteen, and tries to get them. 
She chose one kind of cake and ate it; now she wants 
the other. She longs for admiration, and her ambition 
is to be popular with very young men ; but to her dismay 
the latter prefer to dance with Kitty, who at eighteen 
finds the whole world ‘‘ perf’ly fine!’’ and has not an 
idea in her head. Some young men are afraid of after- 
college-ness; some find her too set in her ideas, too well 
pleased with herself ; or they are repelled, it may be, by 
the little mannerisms that four years of independence 
have fastened upon her. She fears she made a mistake 
in going to college, and perhaps she is right. 

But generally speaking, our After-College Girl is a 
very different sort of person from either of these unhappy 
ones. Her first thought is not ‘‘ What have I lost?”’ 
but ‘‘ What have I gained, and what shall I do with it ?’’ 

For four years she has been sharpening her tools and 
learning the use of them; now all she asks is to go to 
work. 

In many, perhaps the majority of cases, she takes up 
teaching as her profession ; every year finds a greater 
proportion of After-College Girls in the schools, in 
every grade from kindergarten to high school. It isa 
happy calling for the right kind of girl; it is a delight to 
her to give out, in different ways, from the stores that 
she laid up in those four wonderful years. -She longs to 
apply this college method that always helped her so, to 
avoid that other which always irked her. Professor 
Dustin had a dry way of presenting a subject that seemed 
to squeeze the life out of it. 
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‘* Young ladies, we find in Shelley the imagination far 
exceeding the bounds which would have been imposed 
by a normal temperament.’’ 

She will not teach English Literature in that way ; she 
will read ‘‘ The Skylark’”’ to her classes, and teach their 
Spirits to soar with the ‘‘ blithe spirit.’’ She will try to 
imitate Professor Briskie, who could make algebraic for- 
mulas fairly glow under his hands. ‘‘ This problem is 
so intensely interesting that one cannot sleep till one 
has solved it. It is a poem, young ladies; it is like— 
like music under green trees onahot day. It is one of the 
purest joys ever devised for man—if you get it right!”’ 

How the dear little man’s voice would drop at that, 
and his whole figure, which had been towering in 
mathematical exaltation, fall into a pathetic droop as 
he added with a sigh: ‘‘ You will be allowed one 
hour for this problem; any person of average intelli- 
gence will solve it in ten minutes.”’ 


ox 


But how good he was to the dull, conscientious girls 
who did their best, yet could not grasp his precious 
formulas! There was poor Jane Tredwell, who sat up 
half the night over that very problem and brought in a 

aper that looked like the work of a demented hen. 
rhe professor said so, and poor Jane broke down and 
cried. Then how tenderly he comforted her, assuring 
her that he was a brute, and that he had no doubt she 
excelled in other branches of learning. 

Our girl, recalling this scene, resolves to be equally 
tender with Tommy Dulman, even if he does persist in 
saying, ‘‘ I thought it was near enough!’’ when she 
points out to him the difference between the result of his 
sum and that in the book. 

She will do her very best for the children she is teach- 
ing ; they shall all feel that she is doing it, and that in 
return she calls for the very best that is in them. There 
must be no half-heartedness on either side; she will 
make every allowance, but she will make every demand, 
too; neither she nor they shall be spared any effort in 
working for the best results. And they must be honest ; 
there shall be no cheating! Ah! our young teacher 
thrills with the recollection of a terrible moment in the 
president’s classroom : 

‘* One of my pupils has been dishonest. Dis-honest ! 


‘I do not put her to shame before her mates, but I ask 


her to consider the matter in the quiet of her own room.”’ 

That was all: but three girls were in hysterics the rest 
of the afternoon, and one of the three left college at the 
end of the term. 

With such ideals as these our After-College Girl 
begins her work as a teacher, and she is pretty sure to 
be a successful one, because her heart is in the work. 
She carries her pupils about with her all day long, in 
school and out of school, thinking of them, planning for 
them, building air-castles for this bright boy or girl— 
castles which are safe to be erected in a college yard — 
pondering how best to pull that unhappy, dull one out of 
the slough in which he is floundering. 

Nor is it only the lessons that she must have in hand 
and at heart. The older pupils want to get up an enter- 
tainment and come to her for advice. 

‘*Miss Vassar, what shall we do?’’ Well, she re- 
members the play her class gave in Sophomore year ; 
she thinks that would be just the thing, and she has a 
copy of it at home. The consequence is that the play 
is given, and she is stage-manager, prompter, ‘‘ maker- 
up’’ and assistant scene-shifter, and has not a half-hour 
to call her own for two weeks beforehand. Her mother 
is very likely to protest at this, thinking the school work 
enough by itself; but our girl says: ‘‘ Oh, I love it so, 
and they are so dear !’’ which seems to her conclusive. 


ax 


Her mother, by-the-way, must be prepared to take her 
own part in these affairs. It is usually a passive one; 
she must be ready to give up anything the house con- 
tains on sudden demand. While rehearsals are going 
on, let her be prepared to furnish anything from rugs to 
medizval costumes or teaspoons. When, some evening, 
a totally strange, black-a-vised youth appears at the door 
and demands ‘‘ The silver cake-basket, please!’’ adding 
that Miss Vassar sent him, let her not hesitate, but send it 
cheerfully, heirloom though it be. They will not hurt it, 
and how could it be better used ? 

If she is teaching in a high school, our maiden is 
probably somewhat startled the first time she is asked to 
matronize a part of her pupils at dance or picnic or 
‘* straw-ride.’’ She feels very little older than some of 


these big boys and girls ; she has always been matron- 
ized herself in similar circumstances ; but she finds 
that she is considered a chaperon ex officio, so she 
goes, and ‘‘ snatches a fearful joy,’’ feeling the 
responsibility heavy on her young shoulders, yet 
pleased with their trust, and ready to enjoy the frolic. 

And so, by-and-by, she comes to be the accredited 
Mistress of the Revels, and no school festivity is 
complete without her; but woe to the class which 
shall presume upon this, and shirk their history 
lesson next day ! 

ox 


I could write on indefinitely about the After- 
College Teacher, because she is, generally speaking, 
such a happy and beneficent young person ; but the 
girls cannot all teach : what shall the rest of them do? 
Well— what shall they not do? In every walk of 
life their college training is a strong weapon in their 
righthand. They have learned how to work, how to 
make use of and turn to advantage the powers they 
a ; they have learned to look beyond the actual 

unds of the thing to be done, and measure the 
possibilities as well as the certainties of its outcome. 

I cannot in this brief space even name the hundred- 
and-one roads by which the After-College Girl goes her 
cheerful, helpful, competent way ; but let us take one 

of them; let us take the path that runs around her 
father’s house. Here she is, in some ways, at a distinct 
disadvantage at first. She has been away too long ; she 
has lost the habit of home-keeping ; she has lost — we 
must not shirk this fact, but look it stoutly in the face — 
some precious things which twenty colleges could not 
give her : family life and intimacy ; the constant presence 
of tender care for her, awakening in turn her thought and 
care for others; her share in the responsibility, the 
anxieties, the blessed hopes and sacred fears which go to 
make up the sum of family life. Yes, she has had to 
forego these during the four great years ; but now this 
After-College Girl is going to have her chance given 
her once more. She begins, I repeat, at a disadvantage, 
but it is a great thing to be able to begin at all. 


on 


To an active, energetic girl, fresh from the absorbing 
duties and pleasures which for four years filled every 
day like a cup, till it brimmed over with joy, the con- 
sciousness may come with a certain shock that she is 
needed at home indefinitely ; that for her there is to be 
no second chapter of college life, no active profession 
such as her mates are taking up. But having once 
attained the consciousness she sits down quietly and 
thinks it over: Mary and Grace and Emily teaching ; 
Helen and Kate at the Medical School ; Edith and Anna 
taking up Arts and Crafts—and so on through the long 
list, and she, the head of the class, for whom brilliant 
things had been prophesied — staying at home ! 

‘* Well, I must!’’ she says. ‘*‘ They need me, and 
that’s all there is about it.’’ 

They do need her. Her mother is—not old, but 
beginning to feel the long stress of the laboring years ; 
her father is tired and anxious ; her younger sister was 
never strong; the boys are growing up—yes, they all 
need her. So, with that decided little shake of the 
shoulders, our girl settles the matter once and for all. 

‘* Suppose they didn’t need me!”’ she says to herself. 
‘* Suppose they didn’t want me! Suppose there weren't 
any of them to want me!”’ 

Next morning at breakfast she announces that she has 
made choice of a profession. There is a moment’s 
silence, then her mother says cheerfully: ‘‘ Yes, dear! 
What is it?” 

‘*T am going to look for a situation as ‘fifth wheel’ !”’ 
says our girl. ‘‘ Do you know of any one who will try 
a green hand, mother?’’ And I[ rather think she gets 
up and goes and gives her mother a kiss and a hug, if the 
family traditions allow it. 

Somehow, at the words some tension seems to relax ; 
it is as if the whole family drew one long breath of relief. 
The mother says: ‘‘ Oh, daughter!’’ and returns the 
embrace and no more words are needed. The father 
says nothing, very likely, but for the moment that deep, 
anxious line between his eyebrows disappears, and he 
takes occasion to pat her shoulder as he goes out, and 
all is understood here, too. The boys say ‘‘ Corking !” 
or ‘* Bully !’’ with youthful vehemence, and Milly, the 
pale little sister, probably cries for pure joy. 


ox 


The trouble with a subject like this is that one never 
knows when to stop. There is so much to say, there are 
so many lovely and happy and helpful stories to tell, and 
every one of them is true. Do we not all know this 
After-College Girl, who brings light and life and joy 
not only to her own, but to the whole community as 
well? Long life to her, say we all! and hearty congrat- 
ulations to the Fairy Prince, if, as may very likely be, 
he comes and carries her off to his kingdom ; but if he 
does not—and the Princes and Princesses do not always 
get mated as we would have them —then her life is still 
so full, so happy, so beneficent that she has hardly 
time to miss him. 

But— one last word and I have really done! Let us 
all be sure, we others, that we do our part in this matter 
of the After-College time. Mother, father, sister, make 
room for her in the house; make her feel that she is 
not only loved but needed as well, that the house- 
hold is never complete, never at its best, without her; 
never, never for an instant let her feel that there is 
no place for her. Whatever work she takes up, let 
her feel your hearty sympathy, your cordial interest, 
in every detail of it; let her feel that it is as important 
to you as your own, and that you are ready to help in 
any and every way possible. So, giving and taking, 
in love and in trust, hand in hand, go on together, 
and long life to you all! 






































While Peter Sang the Boys Listened or Danced in Pretty, Graceful Steps 


The Story of Peter Pan 


By Lucy Leffinawell Cable 


Retold from J. M. Barrie’s Play, “Peter Pan,” as Played by Miss Maude Adams 


PART II 
The Underground Home of the Lost Boys 


N THE underground home of the lost boys Peter and 
Wendy had become well established as father and 
mother of a merry handful of children. And you can’t 

think what an altogether delightful place it was. Ofcourse, 
since Wendy had come there was a certain look and feel- 
ing about it that women have a way of giving to a house. 
The walls were of rock and rich brown earth, with the 
roots of the huge forest trees making very convenient 
crotches to stow things in. Around the room were mush- 
room stools. These were for the children; Wendy and 
Peter had each a big pumpkin for their own chairs. And 
hanging near the fire was a cradle made out of a basket — 
this was for Michael. To be sure, Michael thought him- 
self much too big for it, but Wendy said a cradle was such 
a nice, homely thing to have about a house, and he was 
the littlest; so that settled it. Between the fireplace and 





The Three Darling Children —Wendy, 
John and Michael 


the door was curtained off a little room, so tiny that you 
scarcely saw it at first ; or if you did you Bot» fh thought 
it was only a china-cupboard. This was for Tinker Bell, 
and was daintily fitted out with all the pretty furniture a 
girl fairy would like to have in her bedroom. 

This evening Peter was from home, a-hunting ; within, 
all was bright merriment and fun. They were seated at 
the table having a tea-party —all except Michael, who was 
in his cradle. But such a clamor! All wanted to talk at 
once ; Slightly zwou/d cough on the table—which, as you 
know, is very unmannerly—the twins had begun with 
cheese-cakes, Curly was eating both butter and honey, Nibs 
was talking with his mouth full—and oh, dear me! poor 
Wendy was nearly at her wits’ end trying to silence them. 

‘*T’m sure I sometimes think,’’ she sighed as she rose 
from the table, ‘‘ that spinsters are to be envied. You may 
clear away now. Slightly, bring me my work-basket.”’ 

She seated herself on a pumpkin beside the fire and 
began to darn the family stockings, while the boys cleared 
away the table, skipping and dancing about the room. 


ox 


_ Just then, above ground, the Indians, who were all this 

time keeping guard by the hollow trees, were roused by a 
signal from one of their number. . Instantly they arose and 
stood to welcome Peter Pan as he came toward them from 
the river. Clad in a hunter’s suit of white, with a cap of 
snow-white foxskin on his head, he was truly a lovely 
sight. He was only a boy, you know, but he had been 
playing at being father until it was really very easy to im- 
agine himself lord of all the forest folk. With a lordly 
manner he strode into the midst of the Indian band and 
greeted them. Before Tiger Lily he stopped and said : 

‘* The great white father is glad to see the piccaninny 
Warriors protecting his wigwam from the pirates.” 

“* Wah-ugh !’’ was the only reply of the band, but Tiger 
Lily assured him that her braves would let no harm come 
to the boys. And what would Peter Pan give them, she 
asked, for helping him? Peter thought a moment. 

ns A thimble,”’ he said, feeling that the choicest of gifts. 

What’s thimble?”” asked the Indian girl, and Peter 
showed her with a kiss. That was as new to her as it had 
been to Peter, and oh, but it was good! Tiger Lily smiled 
radiantly, and as he bade them all good-night, charging 
them to watch well, she gazed after him and sighed. 
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Quickly Peter’s step was heard by those within the 
house, and the boys rushed eagerly to the door to greet 
him. As he entered they clamored about him, grabbing 
at his pockets to see what he had brought them. Ah, Peter 
knew well how to bea father! He always had some goody 
in those pockets of his when he came home from a day’s 
hunting. But no, this time they were all shaken off with 
a laugh, and Peter was not going to let them into his 
pockets till he knew whether they’d been good boys. 

‘* Oh, we have, we have!”’ they cried. 

‘* Then in you go!”’ and in another moment there was 
never a nut or a bit of fruit left. 

Laying aside his bow, Peter went to the fire where Wendy 
Pres a proud little mother, smiling on her happy family. 

‘* Got a thimble for me, little woman?’’ he asked. And, 
of course, she had. But the boys, impatient for more fun, 
crowded up, begging for a dance. Peter bade them go 
ahead and dance, but no, they wanted him to join them. 

‘* Me!” he cried. ‘‘ My old bones would rattle !”’ 

‘* Yes, and Mummy, too.’’ Wendy protested. The 
mother of such an armful dance! But it was Saturday 
night, they pleaded ; so at last Peter had to yield, and while 
he sang they danced in pretty, graceful steps, such as the 
fairies had taught to Peter and he to the boys, long before. 

‘* Now, off with you to bed!” he called when the song 
was finished, and they scattered to get ready. 


oot 


‘* Ah, old lady’’— Peter came nearer to Wendy and 
beamed upon her as she sat by the fire —‘*‘ there’s nothing 
pleasanter of an evening, when the day’s toil is over, than 
to sit by the fire with one’s smiling missus opposite, and,”’ 
glancing at Michael in the cradle, ‘* the little ones near by.”’ 

‘* It zs sweet, Peter, isn’t it? Dear Peter, with such a 
large family, of course I’ve passed my best, but you don’t 
want to change me, do you?” 

‘* No, Wendy, no!’’ Peter was distressed. It suddenly 
came to him in the midst of all this make-believe how 
dreadful it would be vea//y to be old and a father to all 
those boys. He just couldn’t stand it any longer, and 
begged Wendy to say that they were not really their own 
children ; that it was all only play. Of course, Wendy said 
it, but she grieved that Peter should feel that way about it. 
To her it was the sweetest thing that could happen. 

‘* But, Peter,” she questioned, ‘‘ what are your exact 
feelings for me?”’ 

Peter considered. ‘‘ Those of a devoted son, Wendy.”’ 

‘*T thought so!’’ Poor Wendy sighed. 

‘* Oh, dear! you’re so puzzling. Tiger Lily’s just the 
same. There’s something she wants to be to me, but she 
says it’s not my mother.”’ 

‘* No, indeed it isn’t! ’’ 

‘* Then what is it?”’ 

‘* Tt isn’t for a lady to tell.”’ 

Dear me, Peter thought, girls certainly were very diffi- 
cult. He shrugged his shoulders and gave up the problem. 

Presently the boys came rushing in, all ready for bed, 
and eager for the story Peter had promised to tell them. 
They pulled out the bed—a great one, that in the daytime 
fitted into the wall, and at night just held the eight boys, 
packed tight as sardines — and jumped on to it, calling to 
Peter to begin. Peter was at a loss. He didn’t know 
any more stories ; but when Wendy suggested that he tel! 
them about her, he slapped his knee with delight. 

‘* Well,’’ he began, ‘‘ there was once a gentleman —— 

‘* T had rather he’d been a lady,’’ said Curly. 

‘* Well, there was a lady, also, and ° 

** Oh, father, you mean there 7s a lady, don’t you? She’s 
not dead, is she?’’ It was one of the twins this time. 

‘*Oh, no,’”’ Peter told him, and started to go on, but, as 
usual, he was interrupted between every two sentences by 
one of those riotous boys. They simply couldn’t keep 
still a minute, even to listen to a story. 

‘* Stop it!’’ he cried at last, and at his stern command 
they were silenced for abreath. ‘* The gentleman’s name 
was Mr. Darling, and 
her name was Mrs. 
Darling.’’ Peter 
glanced meaningly over 
at Wendy, who smiled 
in reply. ‘* They were 
married, you know, and 
what do you think they 


” 
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‘* White rats,’’ suggested Nibs, to whom a white rat was 
a great treasure. 

oe No.”’ 

‘* It’s awfully puzzling,’’ said Tootles. 

‘* They had three — descendants.”’ 

‘* What’s descendants ?”’ 

‘* Well, you’re one ; almost every one is a descendant. 
Now these three children had a faithful nurse called Nana, 
but Mr. Darling was angry with her, so he chained her up 
in the yard, and then all 
the children flew away to 
the Never-Never-Never- 
Land where the lost boys 
live—with their famous 
captain.”’ 

Peter was rapt in the joy 
of his story-telling, and the 
boys were eagerly ques- 
tioning him astothe doings 
of those wonderful children 
when Wendy broke in upon 
the recital. She thought 
they ought to consider the 
feelings of the unhappy 
parents, with all their 
children flown away. 

** Oh, think of the empty 
beds! Think of the poor 
mummy !’’ she begged of 
them. 

‘* It’s awfully sad,”’ said 
the first twin; and the 
second twin declared he didn’t see how it cou/d have a 
happy ending. But Peter was crafty ; he wanted to throw 
Wendy off the track of such uncomfortable thoughts. 

‘* If they knew how great was a mother’s love they would 
have no fear. Would they, Wendy ?”’ 

‘*No, indeed.’’ Wendy was happy again. 

** You see,’’ Peter went on, ‘‘ our heroine knew that her 
mother would always leave the window open for her chil- 
dren to fly back by. She was quite sure of that, wasn’t 
she, Wendy?” 

‘* Of course,’ 


” 
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replied Wendy. 
ot 

And so the story went gayly along. Again Peter aban- 
doned himself to the telling, and the boys now listened in 
close attention to the vivid recital of the return of Wendy, 
John and Michael, after many years, to their old home. 
All were grown up now, but as they neared their home 
they saw that the nursery window still stood open for them 
as they had known it would. This was, indeed, a reward 
for their sublime faith in a mother’s love! Then in they 
flew to their mummy and daddy ; ‘‘ And,”’ cried Peter ina 
grand climax, ‘‘ pen cannot describe the happy scene, over 
which we draw a veil.’’ 

But his moment of rapture was over. He rose from his 
chair and groaned guiltily. No, he told Wendy, that wasn’t 
true—that story. Mothers were not like that. He had 
tried to make her believe so, because he wanted her to 
stay with him. But he knew otherwise. Once he had 
thought as she did, and he had flown back to his own 
nursery window; but he had found the window barred, 
and, looking through, had seen another little boy sleeping 
in his bed. Perhaps Wendy’s mother was in half-mourning 
by this time. 

‘* John! Michael!’’ cried Wendy, clutching them as 
they ran to her. ‘‘ Oh, how noble of you, Peter, to tell me 
the truth.’”’ It was noble, of course, but, oh, how it hurt 
him! He stood there, the picture of woe ; his last hope 
of keeping Wendy was gone. But he had had to do it. 
The other boys ran to Wendy, 
begging her to stay, fairly 





g 
dragging her away trom John 
and Michael, and declaring 
they would keep her prisoner, 
because they loved her so. 
But Wendy must go. She 
appealed to Peter. 

‘* The first who does not 
behave to Wendy’’—he 
clenched his fists to steady 
himself —‘‘ like an American 
gentleman, | will blood him 
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severely.’’ And thus reminded of their manners, they 


gallantly stood off. 

‘* Tinker Bell will take’ you across the seas, Wendy. 
Wake her, Nibs.”’ 

Tinker was wakened, and Wendy suggested that the 
boys all come, too. She was sure that her father and 
mother would love to adopt them. Well, this was a 
dream come true! Now they would have a really-truly 
mother and a home just like other boys. Gleefully they 
ran to pack the baby-clothes they were lost in, to take 
with them, and Wendy turned to Peter. 

‘* Get your clothes, too, Peter.’’ 

Peter hesitated, then stood bravely before her. 

‘* No, I’m not coming, Wendy.”’ 

‘* Oh, Peter! You would love my mother.” 

But Peter was afraid she would say he was old; and 
he wanted always to be a little boy and have fun. No, 
he really couldn’t go back and grow up. When the 
boys came in again and heard that Peter would not go 
with them they made great outcry. Still he remained 
firm, and was about to bid them all good-by when the 
silence above ground was broken by terrible sounds. 
Peter sprang to the door and stood on guard. Too well 
they all knew what was happening. The pirates, their 
poe enemies, had fallen upon the Indians as they sat 
beside the doors of the boys’ home. Terrified and 
breathless, the children listened below to the sounds of 
the encounter — the clashing of weapons, the groans and 
cries of the fighters — and then, suddenly a stillness fell. 

“It’s over,” breathed Peter. ‘‘ If the Indians have 
won they will sound the tom-tom. That's always their 
sign of victory. Listen!’’ Then the tom-tom sounded. 
‘* Hurrah! an Indian victory! You are quite safe now.”’ 
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Bravely he bade the boys good-by, but it was hard — 
so hard—to say good-by to Wendy. There were tears 
in his eyes as he gripped her hand, but he choked them 
back with a smile, and turned away as they all filed out. 
Ah, poor Peter! Little did he dream that he was send- 
ing them straight into the hands of their enemies. For 
the wily Captain Hook, with his ear to a hollow tree, 
had heard Peter’s remark about the Indians’ signal of 
victory. And, picking up the tom-tom they had thrown 
down, he had beaten upon it, grinning maliciously the 
while. Thus he had lured the boys to his snare. ; 

As they came up, one by one, each was seized and 
tossed from one pirate to another. They made no out- 
cry ; their surprise and fright were too great, and before 
they knew it they were shoved roughly into the little 
house they had built for Wendy —it was standing there 
among the trees—and with a fierce ‘‘ Off with them !”’ 
from Hook, they were lifted, house and all, by four 
stalwart pirates and carried away to the pirate-ship. 

It took but a moment, this terrible capture, and Peter, 
below ground, was wholly unaware. After their de- 
parture he had carefully turned out the lights, barred the 
doors and thrown himself down on the bed, crying and 
sobbing. You may think that unmanly of him if you 
choose, but I believe you or I would have wept in his 

lace ; for you must remember he was only a boy, and 

e was now leftall alone who, but afew moments before, 
had been the adored leader of as merry a band as you 
could find anywhere, above ground or below. He was 
soon fast asleep, however, but was almost instantly 
aroused by a light tapping at the door. 

** Who's that?”’ he called sleepily. Still the tapping 
continued. 

‘* Well, answer!’’ he called again, and as no one re- 
plied he arose and cautiously unbarred the door. To 
his surprise, in darted Tinker Bell, wildly ringing her 
bells. ‘‘ What!’ cried Peter, ‘‘ the Redskins were de- 
feated, and Wendy and the boys captured by the pirates ? 
Where’s my knife ?’’ 

In frantic haste he seized his dagger, sharpened it on 
a grindstone that stood in a corner, and leaped out of 
the door, followed by Tinker Bell. Up the steps and 
out of the hollow tree he rushed, and, reaching the open, 
flew swiftly away through the forest to rescue his un- 
fortunate comrades from the horrors of the pirate-ship. 
Oh, he would save them! He was very sure of that. 
There was never anything Peter Pan undertook that 
failed of success; and that was because he had the 
wisdom of the fairies and a perfect faith in himself. 


The Pirate-Ship 


F YOU know anything about ships you know that they 

are the cleanest, whitest, neatest things imaginable. 
The very word ‘‘ shipshape’’ suggests perfect order. 
But a pirate-ship is quite another matter — and the one to 
which poor Wendy and the boys were carried was the 
evilest-looking craft you ever saw. A huge brown hulk 
it was, with rakish, painted sails and tarred and oily 
cordage ; battered and disheveled like the pirates them- 
selves, it looked as if it had weathered many a terrible 
gale, and like them, also, it bore the scars of fierce fights 
and of evil living. A ship is, after all, very human and 
plainly bears the marks of the sort of life it leads. 

As soon as the pirates, carrying their booty, reached 
the ship, the children were tumbled into the dark, dirty 
hold, there to await the pleasure of Captain Hook. Oh, 
but he was pleased with himself now! This was indeed 
his hour of triumph. The lost boys were in his power ; 
they were to walk the plank that night. And Wendy he 
would keep on board to be a mother to him and his 
band ; Smee, especially, did so want a mother, to call 
him ‘‘her pretty Smee.’’ Peter, left all alone, would 
surely be an easy foe to manage, and he was eager now 
to put these troublesome boys out of the way. 

The evening was very still ; the pirates lounging about 
the deck now and then would break out into a fierce quar- 
rel among themselves, to be instantly silenced by their 
captain’s upraised hook, but for the most part all was 
quiet on board. Hook was enjoying this moment to the 
full. Presently, as eight bells was struck by the pirate 
on watch, Hook, with a fiendish grin, motioned to Smee. 

** Are all the prisoners chained so that they can’t fly 
away ?”’ , 

4s Ay, ay, 
snared,”’ 

‘* Then hoist them up,’’ was the command, and the 
boys were roughly pulled out of the hold. Their wrists 
were clasped by cruel manacles which made them help- 
less to defend themselves, and they grew more terrified 


” 


answered Smee, ‘‘ the little birds are 


of this awful crew every minute. But they were very 
brave, and were determined not to die without a struggle. 

Hook, seated on a thronelike chair which was covered 
by a great white bearskin, glared ferociously at them as 
they were pushed and jostled about by his men. Then 
he told them of the fearful fate that awaited them : they 
were to walk the plank. I don’t think any one of them 
had a very clear idea of what that meant, but Hook 
didn’t leave them long in ignorance. There was a little 
song he loved to sing in explanation. It went this way: 


“Yo ho, yo ho, the frisky plank, 
You walks along it so, 
Till it goes down and you goes down 
To tooral looral lo.’’ 


And he would move his hands up and down, showing 
how it was done. He had decided, however, to let only 
six of them walk the plank if the other two would be 
cabin-boys. What did they think about it? Well, 
Tootles was quite sure his mother wouldn’t like him to 
be a pirate, and Slightly and the twins thought the same. 

John, however, was willing to consider it, for when 
he was at school he had rather wanted to be a pirate and 
had thought of calling himself Red-handed Jack. His 
pluck and spirit hugely delighted Captain Hook, and he 
declared they’d call him by that name there if he would 
join. John turned to Michael. 

‘* Michael, what do you think ?”’ 

For answer Michael, who was never lacking in spirit, 
crossed the deck and slapped Hook on the shoulder. 

** What would you call me if J join?’’ he asked. 

‘* Blackbeard Joe,”’ roared the captain. 

It sounded very attractive, and the boys were about 
to consent. But stop! Would they be faithful to the 
Stars and Stripes? Of course, they would have to swear 
‘* Down with the Stars and Stripes!’ the pirate captain 
told them. That they flatly seed to do, and so were 
quickly hustled to one side. Their doom was sealed. 

‘* Bring up their mother,’’ shouted Hook, and poor 
Wendy was hauled up, looking most wretchedly un- 
happy and dreadfully frightened. Instantly the boys 
crowded about to protect her, but they were pulled away 
by the pirates, and she stood alone, a sweet, tragic little 
figure in the pretty woodland garments she had made for 
herself and a great brown cloak wrapped about her. 

Now she was to see her sons walk the plank, Hook 
told her ; and had she any last message forthem? Yes, 
she felt she had a message from their real mothers: it 
was that they hoped their sons would die like American 
gentlemen. Her beautiful courage so heartened the 
boys that one and all declared they were going to do 
what their mothers hoped, and to silence their clamor 
Hook ordered Wendy tied te the mast. He wasn’t 
going to have a woman in the way to spoil his fun. 
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As Smee was making her fast with ropes Hook sat 
meditating and gloating over the cruel fun he was to 
have with the boys. Of a sudden there came a sound 
that abruptly drove the triumphant thoughts from his 
mind. His jaw dropped, his eyes opened wide with 
horror, and he shrank into his seat as he called out : 

‘*Smee! The crocodile! Hide me!”’ 

He had heard that dreaded ticking alongside the ship, 
and knew that his old enemy was close on his track once 
more. In abject terror he ran to the farthest corner of 
the deck and his men gathered around him, shielding 
him, as they thought, from the jaws of the crocodile. 
The boys could do nothing but wait the coming of the 
monster on the opposite side of the deck. There was 
no one, not even a pirate, to protect ‘hem. Imagine 
their joy and surprise, then, when, instead of the croco- 
dile, there appeared over the ship’s side their own 
captain, Peter Pan, exultantly holding at arm’s length a 
great clock! Ah, clever Peter! It was this that had 
been so loudly ticking as he flew to the ship, and still he 
held it aloft as he alighted in the rigging and leaped 
silently down among them, putting his finger to his lips 
to hush their shouts of joy, for the pirates cowering about 
Hook dared not even look around while that terrible 
ticking sounded so near. Smee, braver—or more curi- 
ous—than the rest, faced about, and, seeing Peter, 
jumped at him like a wild beast. But Peter was equal 
to any pirate in single-hand fight, and, clutching him by 
the throat, pushed him, struggling, up the steps to the 
ship’s side and over, where he immediately sank be- 
neath the waves far below. 

With a sign to the boys to stay where they were Peter 
rushed into the cabin, and the ticking was suddenly 
stilled. Oh, whata relief! It wasgone! Hook leaped 
up with a laugh and cried : 

‘* Then here’s to Johnny Plank !”’ 

Again he sang in great glee the fearsome song of the 
frisky plank, and the boys, made very bold now by 
Peter’s nearness, interrupted him with another song, 
‘* The Star-Spangled Banner.’’ Hook couldn’t under- 
stand their merry courage in the face of the awful death 
he was preparing for them; he decided to give them 
something that would really frighten them, and ordered 
Bill Jukes to fetch the cat from the cabin. 


or 


Jukes hurried into the cabin, but as the door slammed 
to they heard a groan and then a lusty, victorious crow. 
Of course, the boys and Wendy knew what ¢ha¢ meant 
and their courage flew higher still, but the pirates were 
aghast. What manner of creature had boarded their 
ship? Gecco, a great, ugly, tattooed pirate, rushed in 
to see what was the trouble, and came staggering out 
again, announcing in horrified gasps that Bill Jukes was 
dead — stabbed ; that the cabin was as black as a pit, 
and that something terrible was in there. Again the 
captain sent him in, and, after another moment of silence, 
again the mysterious crowing was heard. 

‘* *Sdeath and ods-fish!’’ yelled Hook. ‘‘ Who is to 
bring me that doodle-doo ?”’ 

Well, you may be sure no one was going in there with- 
out being sent, for to go in meant certain death. The 
captain’s eye lighted on Starkey, and he pointed his hook 
at him. But Starkey was less afraid of the hook this 
time than he was of that weird creature in the cabin. He 
rushed madly around the deck to free himself from that 
awful clutch, and at last there was nothing for him but 
to leap overboard ; to drown, even in those cold, dark 
waters, seemed the least terrible fate that awaited him. 


And now what should be done? Hook saw that his men 
were too panic-stricken to obey him. Well, he himself 
would fetch out that doodle-doo. So, grabbing a lighted 
lantern in his hook, he pushed open the cabin door. In- 
stantly he was out again, gasping for breath and stum- 
bling about, his eyes wild, his face fairly green, like one 
who has seen some unearthly sight. Something, he said, 
blew out the light, and Gecco was in there as dead as 
Jukes. The boys almost shouted forjoy. Oh, Peter was 
wonderful! He would surely save them now. They no 
longer feared the pirates. Hook was enraged. 

** You /ike it, do you? Lads, I’ve a notion. Open the 
door; drivethemin. Let them fight the doodle-doo for 
their lives. If they kill him we’re so much the better — 
if he kills them we’re none the worse.”’ 


at 


You can imagine how this delighted the boys, but they 
knew enough not to show their pleasure, and they let the 
pirates drive them into the cabin, while the pirates them- 
selves with Hook crouched in a far corner, tremblingly 
awaiting the result. They are frightfully superstitious 
folk, pirates, you know, and they were sure the ship must 
be bewitched. As they huddled there together, their 
backs to the cabin, they did not see Peter steal quietly 
out and back, then out again followed by all the boys, 
who rushed silently to the upper deck. It was the work 
of a moment for Peter to cut the rope that bound Wendy 
to the mast. Sending her above with the boys, he flung 
her cloak over his head and stood in her place. Then 
a loud crow broke the stillness and Hook leaped aside 
from the crouching group. ‘‘ The doodle-doo has killed 
them all!’’ cried the pirates. But Hook had thought it 
all out. He decided there was a Jonah aboard. It must 
be the girl. There never was luck on a pirate ship with 
a woman aboard, They’d kill her and right the ship. 

‘* Ay, ay,’”’ said a pirate, starting up and shaking his 
fist at the brown-cloaked figure by the mast. ‘‘ There’s 
none can save you now, missy.’’ 

‘* There’s one,’’ came the answer. 

** Who’s that?” 

‘* Peter Pan, the avenger.”’ 

Flinging off the cloak, Peter stood there, a glorious 
figure of righteous vengeance. 

** Down, boys, and at them,”’ he called. ‘* No quarter 
to the pirates !”’ 

Oh, then the fight that ensued! The pirates were so 
surprised that they knew not which way to turn, and, 
besides, their nerves were unstrung by the suspense of 
those last few moments when they thought the strange 
‘* doodle-doo’”’ had killed the boys. To see them now 
spring suddenly to life and fiercely rush upon them with 
drawn swords was too much for the men. Some were 
driven to the ship’s sides, where they wildly jumped or 
were pushed overboard, others rushed down the hold, 
hotly pursued by several of the boys, and Hook disap- 
peared into the cabin, fighting for his life. Suddenly he 
rushed out, driven back by Curly, Nibs and Slightly. 
After them came Peter, calling to them to put up their 
knives; that this man was his. And the two mortal 
enemies faced each other for the first time. 

‘*So it’s you, Pan,”’ cried Hook; ‘‘ it’s all your 
doing !”’ 

‘* Ay, it’s my doing, Hook.’’ 

In fiercest hate they rushed upon each other, and as 
their swords clenched Hook gasped between his teeth : 

‘* If I die you must all die with me. I’ve fired the 
powder-magazine, and in two minutes the ship will be 
blown to pieces.”’ 

** Oh-h-h!’’ Peter’s indignation was intense. 

‘* Peter! Save us!”’ cried the boys in panic. 
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In the midst of the threatening danger Peter stood 
undismayed, with folded arms. Hook rushed to the 
ship’s side, and all but flung himself into the waiting jaws 
of the crocodile that suddenly appeared above them. 
Staggering backward he cringed before Peter, crying : 

‘* Mercy, Peter, mercy! It wasn’t true about the 
powder-magazine !”’ 

With one word, ‘* Dastard!’’ Peter rushed upon him, 
and this time their fight was even more fierce and deadly 
than before. Each was determined the other should die. 
Peter, weakened for a moment, stumbled and fell, but 
skillfully parried Hook’s blade until he could rise ; then 
gaining new strength, he fought gloriously on, derisively 
taunting Hook the while, for now it was Hook whose 
thrusts were poor and weak. Step by step Peter forced 
the pirate captain to the side of the ship, till Hook, in 
wonder and p ame Naty cried out: 

‘* Tis some fiend fighting me! Who are you, Pan?”’ 

‘*T’m youth—eternal youth!’’ Peter was wildly ex- 
ultant. ‘‘ I’m the sun rising — I’m poet’s singing —I’m 
the new world—I’m a little bird that has broken out 
of the egg—I’m joy, joy, joy.’’ With each word he 
brought his sword down upon Hook’s fast-weakening 
blade, till at the last he fairly wrenclred it from his hand. 
Hook dashed to the upper deck, and, leaping from there 
to the bulwarks, cried : 


‘* Peter Pan, no words of mine can express my utter 


contempt for you !”’ 

Peter rushed after him, crossed the upper deck, and, 
seizing a loose-hanging rope in both hands, swung him- 
self free of the ship. As Hook uttered those derisive 
words, Peter, swinging lightly on the rope, threw out one 
leg and proudly pushed him overboard right into the 
open jaws of the long-expectant crocodile. 

Ah, he is youth — eternal youth ! and in the very height 
of his scorn the pirate found that eternal youth and joy 
are ever easy victors over the evil powers of this earth. 

At the disappearance of Hook, Peter, drunk with 
glory, rushed to the lower deck, exclaiming in an 
ecstasy of glee: ‘‘ Oh, I’m the most wonderfullest boy 
that ever was, and | don’t say it in boasting, but just 
because I can’t tell a lie.’’ 

Indeed the boys and Wendy agreed with him, shout- 
ing, as a sudden thought came to them all: ‘‘ He’s 
Napoleon !— Napoleon !”’ 

‘* That’s who | am,”’ laughed Peter ; ‘‘ I’m Napoleon ! 
He was little, too!’’ And, flushed with his new glory 
and radiant with the joy of victory, he led them back 
over the seas and once more started them on their jour- 
ney to the home of Wendy. 
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CHARACTERS 


Miss DorotTHy TENNANT. Nora, a maid. 

Mr. JACK STODDARD. SAM, a porter. 

ScENE: A private sitting-room in a country hotel. En- 
trance at centre. Exits at right and left. Two chairs, 
and a table upon which is a telephone, at centre. Near 
front of stage, at right, a screen. Not far from screen a 
‘piano. Opposite, at left, a couch. 

{ Enter Miss TENNANT, carrying very carefully a telescope 
basket, and followed by Nora, who attempts to take it. 
Miss TENNANT: No, no, I prefer to carry it myself, 

thank you. I haven't allowed a soul to touch it. (/laces 

basket on couch, and crossing to table seats herself and 
begins removing her hat and gloves.) \'m positively worn 
out. Who would have thought he'd be so heavy ! 

Nora (looking about vaguely): He—wmiss? 

Miss TENNANT: Yes, I had to carry him so carefully. 
(Nora stares open-mouthed.) Wow provoking that there 
should have been an accident on this of all days! You're 
sure there won't be another train before evening ? 

Nora: Yis, miss. 

{Miss TENNANT, rising and approaching couch, leans for- 
ward in a listening attitude. Nora follows and regards 
her with increasing astonishment. 


or 


Miss TENNANT: You might as well unstrap it. Didn't 
you say your name was Nora? 

Nora: Yis, miss. (Aside): Well, of all the quare-actin’ 
young ladies! (Kuee/s and begins fumbling with straps.) 

Miss TENNANT: I didn’t think he’d wake so soon—but 
he’s certainly stirring. 

Nora (springing to her feet and withdrawing several 
steps): Is—is there something aloive, miss ? 

Miss TENNANT (laughing): Alive! I should hope so. 
Why, what do you think it 1s? 

Nora (edging away): 1—don't know, miss, but there 
was wanst a lady snake-charmer in a circus stopped here, 
and she carried 

Miss TENNANT: Do I look like a lady snake-charmer ? 

Nora (hurriedly): Oh, no, miss. No, indeed, miss. 
She had hair the color of sthraw and cheeks rid as poppies. 
She was a beautiful lady, miss. 

Miss TENNANT: I see. (Aside): I could never compete 
with such charms. As for the basket, there’s nothing in it 
but a baby —and the prettiest and dearest one in the world. 

Nora (returning): A baby sthrapped up loike that? 

Miss TENNANT (coming to front of stage): Of course 
you don’t understand. Well, I'll explain. My sister-in- 
law’s children, with the exception of baby, have all had the 
whooping-cough, so she took them to the country, leaving 
me in town with baby and his nurse. Three days ago I 
received a letter telling me that all danger was past, and 
asking that the darling be brought down at once. Un- 
fortunately, nurse had just been taken with what promised 
to be a long illness. To crown all, baby had an attack of 
croup which frightened me dreadfully. It’s so damp I 
didn’t dare to take him out, so in my dilemma I consulted 
our family physician. He prescribed a harmless sleeping- 
draught, I packed the dear warmly in this basket, and if 
it were not for the freight wreck we’d be at home now. 

Nora (admiringly, and again knecling beside couch): 
Well, now, wasn’t that injanious, miss! I’m that fond of 
babies! Is he fair or dark complected, miss ? 

Miss TENNANT (silting down): Fair — with the loveliest 
blue eyes and the dearest dimples. 

NorkA: Sure he must favor you, miss. (Working at 
straps of basket.) 

Miss TENNANT: Ah, Nora, you must have a bit of the 
Blarney-stone about you. But really—just let me try — 
I know those straps — (éneeling) — every one says he re- 
sembles me more than he does his mother—although he 
certainly has her sweet voice, It’s as soft as —— 
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[A succession of hoarse, wheezing snarls issues from the 
basket. Nora springs lo her feet with a shriek of terror; 
so does Miss TENNANT, and they both stand trembling. 
NorA: Swate isit, miss! Well, if a livin’ baby’s makin’ 

thim noises, sure he’s sufferin’ from hydrophoby. 

Miss TENNANT (clutching her): Hydrophobia! How 
dare you say such dreadful things? Why 
[A loud, strangled snort from the basket interrupts her. 

Miss TENNANT (running to couch and beginning to 
work at straps): There, that explains it. He’s threatened 
with another attack of croup. Get the bottle and spoon 
out of my grip, Nora, quick. I'll give him 
a dose at once. (Struggles with straps 
while Nora searches for bottle.) Why, 
how odd! _ I don’t remember the buckle 
turning this way. There! Oh, dear! 
how the darling breathes! There, there, 
lovey !—aunty'’s pet! Come here this 
instant, Nora, and help me —Aunty’s right 
here beside you, sweetheart Oh, he’ll 
choke before we can get him out !—Justa 
minute, precious lamb.—These straps 
seem so different. Here, pull this one, 
Nora. Now—the medicine —quick. 
[Opens basket, disclosing a very ugh, 

medium-sized bull-terrier puppy. 

Stands for aninstant as though petrified, 

and then with a loud scream slams down 

the cover again. 

Nora: The saints preserve us! 

Miss TENNANT: Why—why, why?— 
w—w—what does it mean? My sister’s 
baby! This bull-puppy! (Wrings her 
hands.) Nora, what duesit mean? What 
shalll de? How could it have happened ? 

Nora: Ye must have changed baskets 
wid some wan, miss. 

Miss TENNANT (walking about fran- 
tically): 1 couldn't. It was never out of 
my hand. (//esitating/y): Y—yes— just 
once — only for a second, though, while | 
was engaging a carriage—but I never 
once really lost sight of it. 











“*Was There Ever Such a Mix-Up?’” 


The Bull-Terrier and the Baby 


A Comedy in One Act: By Helen M. Givens 


Drawings by Maud Thurston 


Nora (sympathetically) : Why don't ye telephone to the 
station, miss? Sure the man who’s got the—the baby 
might be wantin’ his bull-pup. Thim’s valleyble dogs. 

Miss TENNANT (indiguant/y): Valuable indeed! What 
value can that brute have in comparison with my baby ? 

Nora (dryly): Folks has different tastes, miss. The 
gintlemen wouldn’t have anny more use for a baby than 
yerself’d have for a bull-pup. 

Miss TENNANT (running to telephone and searching for 
number): Vil telephone. (A/ffer a pause): You look, 
Nora. I'm so distracted I can’t find it. 

[Miss TENNANT wadks across the floor, holding her head 
and looking at the basket. 

Nora (glancing through the book): Here it is, miss. 

Miss TENNANT (faking down receiver): Central? 
— Main one-nine-eight. Yes—yes. (Pause.) Is this the 
Central Station?—I don’t know which department. — 
What?—It’s a telescope basket.— Well, why don’t you 
give me the baggage department, then? (Waits.) Hello 
—is this the baggage department?— Have you found a 
baby?—A baby! No, no, I mean a basket with a— 
What? You're very rude—and—and unkind, when I’m 
in such trouble, too. What?—I didn’t say with a basket. 
It—it’s in the basket. (Listens a moment and then hangs 
up with emphasis.) Just fancy! He says he has no time 
to listen to joshes from lunatics —I’ll have to go myself! 

Nora: I’ll go wid ye, miss. 

Miss TENNANT: No, you must stay and see that no one 
enters this room. 

Nora: Why don’t you call in the police, miss? Sure 
the officer on our bate has the purtiest eyes that 

Miss TENNANT: You'll drive me mad! The police, 
indeed! Do you suppose I want the story in the news- 
papers? Never! (S0ds.) 

Nora: But, miss —— 

Miss TENNANT (wiping her eves): I won't hear another 
word, Nora. I must get out of this trouble alone. But 
first let us put that horrid basket out of sight. 

Nora: Sure, under the couch ’ud be foine and dandy, 
miss. The cover’ll hide it ilegant. 

[ They approach with every appearance of fright, replace 
the straps amid a chorus of howls and snarls, and push 
basket under couch. 

Miss TENNANT (vesuming her hat): Not a word until 
my return. (Gives NORA some money and exit at right) 

Nora (looking at money): Three dollars!  Jist the price 
of the hat I saw this mornin’. Sure, I don’t want to be 
waitin’ till afther it’s gone to get it. So I'll be runnin’ out 
and back ag’in in a twinklin’, 

[Eaitatleft. Enter Mr. JACK SropparD al centre, carry- 
ing atelescope basket, and followed by SAM witha suit-case. 
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SaM: Let me put your basket away, sir. 

Mr. STODDARD: No, it is too valuable to let out of my 
sight. I'll have it right here till that infernal train starts. 
(Sets basket on table and walks about wiping his forehead.) 
Phew, but it’s warm! (Picks up gloves from table.) | 
thought you said this room was unoccupied. 

SAM: So it is, sir. They must ’ave belonged to the last 
party as was ’ere. 

Mr. SToppARD (examining gloves): Small, dainty, 
and scented with violet. 

SaM: Sir? 

Mr. SToppARD: Nothing. 

[Several muffled yelps are heard from under the couch. 
Sam (searching about) : Wat’s that? A dog? 

Mr. STODDARD (listening at basket): He’s getting un- 
easy. I say—John—Jim 

Sam (with dignity): Sam, sir. 

Mr. StopparD: All right—Sam, we’ll have him out 
and give him a little air. 

Sam (puzzled): Wy, yes, sir —of course—’e— 

Mr. Stoppard (laughing): Don’t hunt any further, 
Sam ; he’s in the basket. 

Sam (precipitately retiring to the other side of the 
stage): ’E—’e’s alive, sir? 

Mr. StropparD: Just let him get a nip at you (SAM 
jumps nervously); you'd think he was alive. Unfasten 
the straps and we'll give him a little exercise. 

Sam (firmly): Not with me, sir. 

Mr. STODDARD: Nonsense —he’s only a puppy. 

[He strolls about, while Sam begins to unfasten straps. 
Sam: Hi suppose ’e’s blooded, sir. 

Mr. Stopparp: Blooded! His pedigree would make 
your English nobility sit up and take notice. His father 
and mother have a blue ribbon from every bench show in 
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the country. Why, that breed of dogs, Sam, is simply a 

mass of steel springs encased in velvet. 

SaM (rising): Hif you don’t mind, you'd better let ’im 
hout yourself, sir. ; 

Mr. STODDARD (daughing): No,no,Sam. He’s only a 
puppy. I’m taking him down to a friend, and I was afraid 
to risk such a fine animal in the baggage car, so I just 
brought him along myself. 

[Sits at table and again picks up gloves, while Sam un- 
buckles straps and carefully raising a coiner of cover 
discloses a sleeping infant. An exclamation escapes 
him, and throwing back cover he stares as tf fascinated. 


ax 


Mr. Stopparp: I thought you’d admire him. Isn't he 
a beauty ? 

SaM (feelingly) : ’E’s a cracker-jack, sir. 

Mr. STODDARD: See that chewed ear? It mars hima 
little, doesn’t it? His mother got in a rage the other day 
and punished him badly. She’s an ugly-tempered little 
brute. Never did get on very well with this fellow’s father. 
They’ ve had several scrimmages. 

SAM (breathlessly): Ho, 'ave they, sir? Why, sir 

Mr. StopparpD: Those legs, Sam— what do you think 
of them? Strong as steel, aren't they ? 

SAM: Well, the way ’e’s dressed, sir, Hi can’t rightly —— 

Mr. Stopparp: Dressed! What are you talking 
about? Why, what's the matter? (Rushes to the table.) 
He isn’t suffocated? (Stops with staring eyes.) Great 
Cesar’s ghost! Thunderation! a—a_ baby! (Strides 
across the room and returns, rubbing his eyes.) Have | 
got ’em? A baby? Baby! Baby! Where in thunder 
did I get a baby? Why, what are you looking at, Sam ? 
I put a bull-puppy into that basket with my own hands, 
and now, Great Scott, it is a baby—a bald-headed baby. 
What in the mischief —— 

SAM: Hit’s certainly a hodd go, sir. (Regards Mr. 
STODDARD suspiciously.) 

Mr. Stopparp: Anodd go? I should say so—a baby ! 
(Walks nervously about.) Sam, is that baby alive? 

Sam: Very, sir. 

Mr. Stopparp: A man invited down to the country for 
a week makes his appearance in the middle of a house- 
party with a kid ina basket. You see the humor of it? 
(Pausing at basket.) Poor little duffer! it’s asleep. 
Hasn't made a sound since that first yap. Jove! some 
woman’s in an awful funk. What a fool thing to do—to 
pack a baby in a basket. Don’t you say so, Sam ? 

Sam (dry/y): Hit’s a matter of hopinion, sir. Whether 
hit’s a baby or whether hit’s a dog, hit’s a rum go. 

Mr. Stropparpd (reflectively): By George! Now I 
think of it, I believe I did lose sight of it for a moment 
when we struck this town. The basket must have been 
changed while | was making inquiries. 

Sam (coughing behind his hand): Very possible, sir. 

Mr. STODDARD (angrily): See here. You stare at me 
as though I wereakidnaper. (Advancing threateningly.) 
Do you think I am? 





ox 


Sam (retreating): N—no, sir. 

Mr. StopparD: Glad you don't. Well, suggest some- 
thing, man, suggest something. What—am—I— going — 
to —do— with — that — baby ? 

Sam: Hi— Hi—— 

[Mr. STODDARD flakes some silver out of his pocket and 

Jingles it. 

Sam: You might telephone to the station, sir. 

Mr. StoppaARD: A good idea. You're all right, Sam, 
when your gray matter gets to moving. (Searches for 
number, and takes down receiver. Pause.) Main one- 
ninety-eight — no, one-nine-eight. Yes. (Pause.) Is this 
the Central Station? Give methe baggage department. — 
Have you heard anything of a—a telescope baby ?— Hang 
it, | mean basket. It isn’t a baby— it’s a bull-puppy —in 
the basket. What? Oh, I say—wait—it’s no josh —I tell 
you the — (Hangs up) —\'d like to kick that fellow. Says 
I’m the second lunatic on the line today. 

Sam: Perhaps the first lun—ahem, Hi beg pardon, sir. 
Perhaps some one else ‘as been hinquiring. 

Mr. STODDARD (Choughtfully): 1 believe you're right, 
Sam. Can’t you stow this basket away somewhere, 
while I run down to the station and see about it? 

Sam (very coldly): Hit ’ud be as much as my place is 
worth. This ’otel ’asn’t a horphin hannex, sir. 

Mr. Sropparp: Here! (/roduces a bill.) Come, 
come, don’t stand in your own light. Help me out. 
Where will I put it? 

Sam (visibly relenting) : Well, sir — Hi 
—(Mr. STODDARD gives him the money) 
—you might put it behind the screen, sir. 

Mr. STopparD: You're a brick, Sam. 
(Carefully lifts basket.) WWhata sleeper ! 
Rip Van Winkle was a forty-winker in 
comparison. (laces it behind screen.) 
Now, Sam, not a word to any one and I'll 
double the money. [Poth go outatright. 


on 


[Miss TENNANT and Nora hurriedly 
enter at centre, both talking excited/y. 

Miss TENNANT: No, I couldn't find out 
a thing, Nora. They wanted my address, 
but [ told them I’d telephone in half an 
hour. (Stts attable.) Oh, how can | face 
my brother and sister with the news that I 
have lost their child! (Soés.) 
Nora: [ll just run downstairs, miss, 
and get you a glass ot water. 

Miss TENNANT: You're a good girl, 
Nora. Do, but mind, not a word until 
I give you permission. 

Nora: Yis, miss. [Frit at left. 
[Miss TENNANT fiploes to couch and 

raises the cover. A succession of 

angry yelps are heard and she 
hastily retreats. 
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The Actor in the French Farce 


The Story of a Comedian’s Illusion: By Henry M. Hyde 


HAD gone behind one afternoon during 

rehearsal to fix up a story about Polly 
Picard. It was her first season at the 
head of her own company in this country, 
and she was ready to stand for anything 
that would get her name into the papers. 
I was trying to pry an idea out of little, 
fat Erskine, her stage director. 

‘*I can’t get any more stuff about Picard herself 
printed,’ I said. ‘* Isn’t there anybody else iy this 
company that has a past?) Who's that old chap?’’ 

He had come spryly down the dressing-room stairs as 
I spoke, and stood in the wings, waiting his cue. 

‘* That’s Mr. Cassar Lombard,”’ Erskine said with the 
accent on the title —‘*‘ an old fellow we picked up in New 
York to piece out with.” 

** Looks old enough to have half a dozen pasts,’’ I 
put in lightly. 

‘** He’s an old grouch,’’ Erskine went on, ‘‘ Gets his 
fifty a week and doesn’t spend five.” 

** What's he do ?’’ 

‘* He ain’t got much more’n a bit in the last two acts. 
And that stuck on himself he won’t even let me teach 
him the right business.’’ 

‘* Well, what does Picard keep him for?’’ 

‘* Keep him!’’ Erskine’s tone expressed angry per- 
plexity at the vagaries of that uncertain creature, the 
public. ‘* Why, boy, he’s the hit of the show. When 
that old chap comes down the centre, singing one of his 
squeaky little tenor things and doing a little dance, he 
just kills ‘em dead out in front. I can’t understand it.”’ 

‘* You never can tell,’’ I said, by way of sympathy. 

‘* He’s that mean that off stage he wears a reversible 
dickey and celluloid cuffs. Gota dollar-and-a-half room 
in a West Side boarding-house and cooks his meals 
himself. Don’t have anything to do with any of us. 
Ain’t good enough for him, 1 guess! He must have put 
away a thousand since we took to the woods.”’ 


on 


What I had heard about Czsar Lombard interested 
me as representing a type rare on the stage. I thought 
he might make good ‘‘ copy,’’ and with the zeal of a 
conscientious press-agent I rapped at his dressing-room 
door when the rehearsal was over. He was sitting on 
an armless chair in his undershirt, wiping the grease 
paint off his cheeks, which were round and crisscrossed 
with a net of little wrinkles, like the frost-bitten side of 
a red apple. On the wall hung the telltale dickey and 
the celluloid cuffs. I introduced myself, and he offered 
me a seat with fine, impressive politeness. 

‘* | wish,”’ he said, ‘* you’d promise to do me a favor.”’ 

I bowed. We press-agents are used to being asked 
to grant favors in the way of having full-length portraits 
printed on the first pages of metropolitan newspapers. 

‘* Please keep my name out of print,’’ he went on. 

I looked at him sharply to see if he were sincere. I’ve 
known clever people to take that pose before. But there 
was no doubting that the old chap meant what he said. 

** Would you mind telling me why?” I asked. 

** Well, you know this work I am doing now is only 
temporary. A little later, perhaps ——’”’ 

He hesitated, and I hurried to assure him that I 
would grant his request. He spoke with a certain shy 
reticence, like an ambitious youngster who is restrained 
by modesty from revealing the full extent of his vaulting 
ambitions. I couldn’t reconcile the young look in his 
eyes and the expression of almost childlike innocence 
on his face with the character of a hard, penurious old 
miser which Erskine had given him. Yet there in plain 
sight hung the dickey —— I was sure that he must have 
what we press-agents call a good story concealed about 
him somewhere, and I determined to cultivate him. 

Half a dozen times during Picard’s stay at the Grand 
I put myself in his way. He always received me with 
fine, old-fashioned politeness. Presently I discovered 
that the old chap had a more than speaking acquaintance 
with the classics of the stage. Especially was he famil- 
iar with Shakespeare and the old English dramatists. 
He talked about them enthusiastically, displaying the 
unconscious erudition of the thorough scholar. But I 
was never able to get inside the polished crust which hid 
his personal story from the curiosity of the vulgar. 

Once, walking through Lincoln Park early in the 
morning, I ran across him sitting on a bench under a big 
elm tree. Half a dozen dirty-faced and bedraggled little 
children were gathered around him. Each of them was 
devouring a cent-package of hokey-pokey, and as I came 
up behind I heard him telling them a story of King 
Arthur and the Round Table. When he glanced up and 
recognized me he blushed and sent the children Sine. 

‘*T like to sit here and watch the lake,’’ he said. 
‘* It’s better than a picture-gallery.”’ 

I felt curiously embarrassed — which is a strange thing 
for a press-agent — but when, a moment later, I got up to 
leave him he volunteered to walk down the drive with 
me. By way of making conversation I began to blame 
the current public taste in matters theatrical. 

‘* No,”’ he broke in, speaking with great earnestness, 
‘* you’re wrong, I think. The public is not to blame. 
A real tragic genius is always sure of his hearing.’’ 

He threw back his shoulders and straightened his 
round little figure as he spoke. 


or 


Season after season old Cesar Lombard came back 
to the Grand, always playing some obscure part in a 
French farce or musical comedy. 

One evening after the show he accepted my invitation 
to visit a restaurant. It was a place patronized by the 
profession and by that class of theatregoers who like to 
be seen with them. 

‘* Nothing to eat, thank you,”’’ he said, as we sat down 
in an alcove. ‘‘ Let’s drink some vichy.’”’ 

Presently a waiter, coming across the room, handed 
Lombard a card. It bore the name of a great queen of 





tragedy, a wonderful woman who had won the highest 
honors of the stage in three continents. On it was 
written : ‘‘ Will Mr. Lombard and his friend join us at 
supper?’’ Czesar blushed with pleasure. 

‘* We. won't accept,”’ he said; ‘‘ but we must go and 
thank her.”’ 

We walked across to where the great lady sat with 
her husband and her manager. 

The men rose to greet us and the actress gave Czesar 
her hand. I saw her dark face kindle with pleasure as 
the old fellow bent over and kissed it. 

‘* Dear Madam,”’ he said; ‘‘ terrible Lady Macbeth ! 
In spirit I'm always with you, but tonight you must 
excuse us. Mr. Preston and I are talking business.” 

** Arranging a Shakespearian tour for next season, 
Czesar?’’ she smiled at him. The look on her face was 
that of a mother who fosters the fond, happy delusion 
of her child. ‘* I can’t wish you well. ’Twould mean 
ill for the rest of us.’’ I saw that her eyes were misty. 

Czsar spread his hands with a proud, deprecating 
gesture. ‘‘ Madam,’’ he bowed, ‘‘ you do me too much 
honor.”’ 

The great lady whispered to me: ‘* Don’t disturb his 
dream.”’ 

‘* And how is Mrs. Lombard?’’ she asked as we 
turned to go. 

‘* 1] fear my wife is no better,’’ Cesar answered, an 
old, tired look dropping like a gray veil over his face. 

She kissed her fingers to him as we moved away to 
our table in the corner. 

‘* You are going into Shakespeare ?’’ I began, looking 
at the roly-poly figure and thinking of the high, tenor 
voice. ‘* And Mrs. Lombard? I didn’t know —~’”’ 

Lombard leaned forward in his chair and interrupted 
me: ‘‘ I'll tell you. It isn’t a thing one talks about. 
All my life 1 have intended to play Shakespeare. I will 
be frank, All my life I have known that I had it iti me. 
I was born to play the great tragic rdéles.”’ 

Perhaps he saw something in my eyes that I could not 
conceal. He pulled hieneell up and took a pocket-worn 
letter from his coat. 

** She knows,” he went on with an almost impercep- 
tible gesture toward the tragedienne. ‘‘ And there are 
others. Read this letter.’’ 


“Dear old Cesar: Things don’t work out right in this 
world. Here am I putting on ‘Julius Casar’ with a cast 
picked up for me on a simple dollar-and-cent-basis, while 
you, whose life dream it has been to play Cassius, are out 
with a French farce. Well! If you have so far missed the 
chance of showing your tragic genius on the stage, you 
have, at least, done your duty magnificently — you have 
played the part of a man to the taste of the greatest of 
Critics. Perhaps next season ? 

““Good-by. Isend you my love and best wishes.”’ 





The name signed to the note was that of the foremost 
actor of the time. I did not fully understand, but I 
realized that these great people of the stage were playing 
their parts in some strange tragedy, with old Lombard 
in the star rdle. 

‘* Your wife?’’ I began. 

‘*Ah! Poor child!’’ The gray veil dropped down 
again over his face. ‘‘ Forty years ago we were mar- 
ried —and she hasn’t had a well day since. Forty years 
she’s spent in sanitariums and hospitals—her nerves 
shattered, suffering all the time. That’s what kept me 
tied down to farce and comic opera.”’ 

‘* But you have done your duty, Czsar.”’ 

‘* Yes, I’ve done my duty. There is satisfaction in 
that. But it has forced me to strangle my genius —to 
waste forty years in singing tra-la and kicking up my 
heels. You’re not an artist—you can’t know what it 
means. It isn’t as if there was any doubt aboutit. I’ve 
always known the truth about myself. Preston ’’—he 
leaned over the table and spoke impressively —‘‘ I was 
born to be a great tragedian.”’ 


ox 


I was ashamed, abashed. I was looking at the naked 
soul of a man and I blushed mentally. It was something 
which moved equally to tears and shrieks of laughter. 
There was nothing to say. I understood now what the 
great actress meant when she warned me not to disturb 
his dream. 

‘* Your wife is—eh— better ?’’ I stammered. 

‘* This spring she seemed much better than she had 
been for years,” he said with a sigh. ‘‘ I really thought 
she was going to get well. She thought, too, that by 
June she would be able to leave the sanitarium and go 
somewhere into the country, where she could live more 
cheaply. That would have given mea chance to get my 
start. But I should have known! A woman doesn’t 
get well — poor thing! — after she has spent forty years in 
bed. With the first hot weather Lucille had one of her 
old attacks. Instead of cutting down expenses she had 
to have a special nurse. It’s cost me forty dollars a 
week ever since. I had to jump right out with this 
Grandpa show—for the sake of the fifty a week and 
railroad fare.”’ 

‘* That leaves you only ten dollars,’’ I said. 

‘*1’m used to that,’’ he replied. ‘‘ The people I travel 
with think Iam mean. Of course I can’t explain. But 
that’s been about my average for forty years.’’ 

‘* What do the doctors say about Mrs. Lombard’s 
condition now ?”’ I hurried to interrupt. 

‘* T had a letter from her nurse this morning ——” he 
began, then stopped suddenly and fumbled in the pocket 
of his coat, while a look of tragic horror swept over his 
face. He pulled out an old black bill-book and dropped 
it on the table. 

‘* Heavens!”’ he burst out. ‘‘I’ve left my pay 
envelope in the dressing-room. Come!” 

I threw a coin on the table to pay our score and hurried 
after him. As fast as his short legs could go we 
rushed through the empty streets, and back to the 
stage entrance. A man who had been working up in 
the fly gallery was just leaving the darkened house. He 


recognized Lombard and we dashed past him to the 
dressing-room. Czsar pulled open drawer after drawer 
of his dressing-case. The pay envelope was in none of 
them. He unlocked his trunk and scattered its contents 
about the room in a frenzy. There was no trace of the 
money. Old Czsar’s face was white, his eyes were 
bulging. He raised both clenched hands before his face. 

‘* I’ve been robbed !’’ he cried. 

I was getting a taste of his power as a great tragedian. 
It was compelling. 

‘* | should have wired the money tonight!’’ he gasped. 

‘* It was my fault, old man,’’ I brokein. ‘‘ If I hadn’t 
come back you wouldn’t have forgotten the money. 
You must let me replace it.’’ 

I pulled some bills from my pocket and offered them 
to him. 

‘* 1 can’t do that!” he said breathlessly, but in his 
eyes I saw the soul of the artist rejoicing in fresh proof 
of its genius. 

‘* You must,’’ I insisted. ‘‘ For my sake. If you are 
my friend, Czsar,’’ I pleaded. 

‘*T am ashamed ——’’ he began. 

** Come,” Linterrupted. ‘‘ We will goto the telegraph 
office.” 

Lombard’s old hands trembled as he paid the transfer 
fee and wrote the address. ‘‘ Wait a moment,”’ he said. 
‘*T want to write a message.”’ 

He turned to the desk and, unblushingly, I read over 
his shoulder what he wrote : 


“Mrs. Casar Lombard, Pleasant Point Sanitarium, 
New York: Sending an extra fifty unexpectedly. Get 
nurse and wine. Amo fe. CAESAR.” 


At two o’clock that morning I went down to the rail- 
road station with him. ‘‘ The Grandpapas of Mam’selle 
Claire’’ was starting for two weeks of one-night stands. 


or 


It was two years later when I next saw Cesar Lombard. 
The morning I arrived in New York I saw in an obscure 
corner of a dramatic paper a notice of his wife’s death. 
I started to look the old man up and finally found him 
in a cheap boarding-house in the little suburb where 
Mrs. Lombard had died and been buried. ' 

‘* And now, Cesar,’’ I said, trying to cheer him up, 
after I had expressed my condolence and seen tears 
come into the old blue eyes, ‘‘now for Shakespeare ?”’ 

He shook his head sadly. ‘‘ It is too late now. 
Somehow I’ve never realized before that I was getting 
old. Why, man, I’m sixty-five. A Hamlet—a Romeo 
of sixty-five!” 

‘* But how about Shylock —or King Lear?’’ 

‘* Not my parts. I was born to play the Dane. But 

it’s too late. My figure’s not what it was.’’ He 
straightened his five feet three with an unconsciously 
pathetic smile. I could have laughed with relief. | 
knew now that his dream of triumph would never be 
disturbed. He would die a happy man. His wife had 
lived long enough to protect him from himself. 
“IT stayed in the city a month and saw a good deal of 
my old friend. One day he came in, all excitement. 
‘* Fortescue hunted me up and offered me a part in his 
‘Hamlet,’”’ he said. ‘‘‘ No,’ I told him. ‘ I’m too old 
now to do justice to my genius.’ One can talk frankly 
to a man like that without fear of being misjudged. 
Then he threw his arms around me, and what do you 
think, Preston—he actually kissed me. And then what 
more has he done? He has arranged a great benefit for 
me at the Garden. Look here at the letters I’ve had. 
I blush to let even you read them.’’ 

He dropped a sheaf of letters on the table, and as I 
read what one after the other of the great men and 
women of the stage had written I choked down a lump 
which rose at each of them. They were all letter-perfect 
in their parts. Each of them had played up to the 
occasion and offered Czsar Lombard a splendid tribute 
to the imaginary tragic genius he had cherished those 
weary forty years. There were tears in my eyes when I 
finished. 

‘* They know, anyhow, don’t they ?’’ beamed the old 
boy, as he tapped the letters with a trembling finger. 


ax 


I went to the benefit. Never was such a bill! All 
the stars, planets and vaudeville meteors shone dazzling 
on the stage. At its close a titled Englishman, dean of 
the profession, came out and made a speech wherein he 
told the life-story of old Cesar Lombard. It wasastory, 
as he told it, of a great tragic genius harnessed by dut 
to the noisy, glittering car of comedy. ‘“‘ Though 
destiny has denied to Mr. Lombard the opportunity of 
publicly displaying his unquestioned power as a trage- 
dian,” he concluded, ‘‘ in private life he has played the 
part of the greatest tragic hero of us all!’’ 

‘Then, two men pushing from the rear, and the great 
actor himself leading the way, Casar Lombard was 
brought out to the centre of the footlights, white and 
speechless with the glory of his long-delayed triumph. 
How the people rose tohim! They cheered and laughed 
and cried, while Czesar bowed and bowed and smiled 
down at them through his tears. 

Next day a dozen men who had sat in the boxes sent 
large checks. They had, they wrote, neglected to pay 
the proper price for the seats they occupied the night 
before. 

There was money enough to buy old Cesar a little 
home in the country and to give him a tiny income. I 
went out to see him after he got settled. He was sitting 
out in the sun thumbing an old prompt-book. 

‘* What an old fool I am,’’ he smiled after he had 
greeted me. ‘‘ You know I still keep letter-perfect on 
Romeo. I did some of it before the mirror this morning, 
and hanged if I’d be half-bad yet. What the world has 
lost!’? He smiled again, only half-quizzically. ‘‘ And 
still I’ve done my duty. I have been a happy man in 
my way. Poor Lucille! It wasn’t her fault, surely.’ 
































An Old-Fashioned Gentleman 


By r. Hopkinson Smith, Author of “Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” “The Fortunes of Oliver Horn,” etc. 


IV 


HE same poise that restrained Adam Gregg when he 

came suddenly upon Olivia’s portrait in the auction 

room sustained him when he looked into the eyes of 
the young man whom, years before, he had left as a child 
at Derwood Manor. 

Gregg did not tell him he had painted it. He did not 
tell him that he had known either Olivia or his father, nor 
of his visit ten years later. That part of his life had had 
a sad and bitterend. Both of them were dead ; the house 
in ruins, Why rake among the cinders? 

‘* If it is your mother’s portrait,’’ he said, ‘‘ the picture 
belongs to you, not to me. I bought it for its beauty, and 
because it recalled a face I once knew. A man has but 
one mother, and if your own was like this one she must be 
your most precious memory. 
I did not intend to part with 
it, but I’ll give it to you.” 

‘** No, Ihave no place for it— 
not yet. I may have later, 
when I have a home of my 
own; that depends upon my 
business. I'll only ask you 
to let me come in once in a 
while to see it.” 

And so the friendship began. 

All that spring Philip Colton 
made excuses to drop into 
Adam Gregg’s studio: at first 
to accompany Mr. Eggleston 
when the final arrangements 
for the portrait were made ; 
then to invite him to dinner 
at his club to meet some 
brother financiers, which Gregg 
declined ; again to pass opinion 
on some trinkets he had 
bought, and still again to bring 
him some flowers, having 
noticed that the painter was 
never without them—nor was 
the portrait for that matter, 
Adam always placing a cluster 
of blossoms or a bunch of 
roses near the picture, either 
on the mantel beneath or on 
the table beside it. 


ox 


To the young financier 
Gregg was a type absolutely 
new —a man to whom com- 
binations and syndicates were 
as sounding brass. The work- 
shop, in contrast with his own, 
was a constant source of sur- 
prise. Nothing of gain was 
ever discussed in this restful 
studio: books; a character in 
a recent play; the rendering 
of asymphony, or some recent 
discovery in science might be 
gone into, but never stocks nor 
bonds — nothing having the re- 
motest connection with them. 

These restful contrasts to his 
own busy life interested and 
astonished him. Since his 
father’s death he had had few 
hours of real repose. While 
not yet fifteen he had been 
thrown out into the world to 
earn his bread. <A successful 
earning, for he was already 
head of his firm, with his pro- 
spective father-in-law, Mr. 
Eggleston, the rich banker, as 
special partner, and young 
Eggleston as junior. An hon- 
orable career, too, for the 
house stood high in the Street, 
and its credit was above re- 
proach in the commercial 
world, their company —the 
Portage Copper Company, 
whose securities they financed 
— being. one of the many im- 
portant mining properties in 
the great Northwest. All this 
he owed to his own indomi- 
table will and pluck and to his untiring industry —a 
quality developed in many another young Southerner the 
victim of the war and its aftermath. 


ox 


When with steadfast eyes and confident words he would 
relate these details to Gregg —the equally successful man 
along other lines—the painter would listen with a certain 
tugging at his heart, knowing what his own struggles had 
been—but with a far different feeling from that which 
animated the financier. He liked the young man’s enthu- 
siasm and self-confidence, and would often commend his 
foresight when some brilliant stroke resulted in success. 
It was only when the overmastering power of money 
became the dominant force—the one recognized and 
gloated over by Philip—that his face grew grave. It was 
then that the older and wiser man, with his keen insight 
into the human heart, trembled for the younger, fearing 
that some sudden pressure, either of fortune or misfortune, 
might sweep him off his feet. It was at these times— 
Philip’s face all excitement with the telling —that Adam’s 
penetrating eyes, searching into the inner places, would 
find the hard, almost pitiless, lines which he remembered 
so well in the father’s face repeated in the son’s. 

It was when Philip was speaking of Madeleine that these 
telltale lines were hidden — Madeleine with her sunny eyes 
and merry laugh —‘* Only up to my shoulder —such a dear 
girl.”” Then there would break over the young man’s face 
that joyous, irradiating smile, that sudden sparkle of the 
eye and quiver of the lip which had made his own mother’s 
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face so enchanting. On these occasions the Street and 
all it stood for, as well as books and everything else, 
were forgotten and Madeleine would become the sole topic. 
These two influences struggled for mastery in the young 
man’s heart; influences unknown to Phil, but clear as 
print to the eye of the thoughtful man of the world, who 
day by day read his companion’s mind the clearer. 

As for Madeleine no subject was more congenial to 
Philip or to Adam. When a young fellow under thirty has 
found a sympathetic old fellow of fifty to listen to talks of 
his sweetheart, and when the old fellow of fifty has found 
a companion who carries in his face something of the joy 
he knew in his youth, it is not to be wondered that these 
two became fast friends, or that Philip’s tread outside Adam 





Gregg’s door was always followed by a quick beat of the 
painter’s heart and a warm grasp of his hand. 

One afternoon Philip came in with a spring quite differ- 
ent from either his nervous walk or his more measured 
tread —his ‘‘bank director’s step,’?’ Adam used to call it. 
This time he was on his toes, his hands in the air tossing 
the velvet curtains aside with a swing as he sprang in. 

‘* Madeleine’s home from the West!’’ he burst out, 
‘and I want to bring her to see you. You don’t know 
my Madeleine. She’s just a darling! She can ride like 
the wind and dance so you can’t see her toes touch the 
floor. You’ve got to paint her; her father wants it and I 
want it, and so will you when you see her, Oh, she knows 
all about the portrait and how you found it ; and this studio 
and the blossoms you love, and everything. My letters 
have been full of nothing else. She’s crazy to see you.”’ 

‘* Not any more crazy than I am to see her,’’ laughed 
Adam, with his hand on the young man’s shoulder. 
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And so it was that one spring morning —all beautiful 
things came to him on spring mornings, he told her— 
Madeleine pushed her pretty little head between the velvet 
curtains and peered in, Phil close behind her, a bunch of 
violets in his buttonhole. 

‘* It's just Adam Gregg, Madeleine,’’ was her lover’s 
introduction, ‘‘ and there’s nobody like him, and there 
never will be.’’ 

The girl stopped and looked about her, the overhead 
light falling on her dainty hat and trim figure ; her black 


eyes taking in one comprehensive glance Adam standing 
against a hazy background of beautiful things with both 
hands outstretched. 

‘* And I’m so glad to be here and to know you,”’ she 
said, walking straight toward him and laying her little 
hands in his. ‘‘ Phil’s letters have been full of you, and I 
wanted so to get home and have him bring me here. 
What a lovely place! Isn’t it wonderful, Phil? And is 
that the portrait? Oh, whata beautiful, beautiful woman !’’ 

She had left Gregg now—before he had time to say 
more than a word of welcome—and was standing under 
the picture, her eyes gazing into its depths. Adam stood 
perfectly still, completely bewitched by the charm of her 
dainty joyousness. He felt as if some rare bird had flown 
in which would be frightened 
away if he moved a hair’s 
breadth. 

‘* You haven’t her eyes nor 
her hair, Phil,’’ she continued 
without turning her head, ‘‘ but 
you look at me that way 
sometimes. I don’t know 
what it is—she’s happy, and 
she’s not happy. She loved 
somebody —that’s it, and her 
eyes look at you so —they 
seem alive — and the lips as if 
they could speak. Don’t you 
love it, Mr. Gregg ?’’ 

‘Yes, but I’m going to give 
it to your —to Philip.”’ 

** No, just say it right out. 
We are_ going to be married 
just as soon as we can — next 
October is the very latest date. 
I told father we were tired of 
waiting and he has promised 
me; we would have been 
married this spring but for 
that horrid copper mine that 
the deeper you go the less 
copper ‘ 

‘* Oh, but Madeleine,” pro- 
tested Philip with a sudden 
flush in his face, ‘‘ that was 
some time ago; everything’s 
all right now.”’ 

‘* Well, I don’t know much 
about it ; I only repeated what 
father said. Now, Mr. Gregg, 
please show me every one of 
these beautiful things.’’ She 
had already, with her quick 
intuition, seen through Adam’s 
personality at a glance, and 
found out how thoroughly she 
could trust him. 


ot 





He obeyed as gallantly and 
as cheerfully as if he had been 
her own age, pulling open the 
drawers of cabinets, taking out 
this curio and that, lifting the 
lid of the old Venetian wedding 
chest that she might herself 
pry among the velvets and em- 
broideries ; she dropping on 
her knees beside it with all the 
fluttering joy of a child who 
had come suddenly upon a 
box of toys; Phil following 
them around the room putting 
in a word here and _ there, 
reminding Adam of something 
he had torgotten, or calling 
her attention to some object 
hidden in a shadow that even 
her quick, absorbing glance 
had overlooked. 

And thus it was that two new 
spirits were added to Adam 
“Madeleine Pushed Her Grege’s long list of friends: 
Pretty Little Head Between one the young man, earnest, 
the Velvet Curtains and alert, losing no chance in his 
, business, awake to all the 

changes in the ever-shifting 

market, conversant with every 

move of his opponents and 
meeting them with a shrewdness—and sometimes, Adam 
thought, with a cunning far beyond his years; the other, 
the fresh, outspoken, merry young girl, fluttering in and 
out like a bird in her ever-changing plumage — now in 
ahat loaded with tea-roses, now inatrim walking costume 
fitting her dainty figure ; now in her waterproot, her wee 
little feet‘* wringing wet,’’ she would tell Adam with a 
laugh —always a welcome guest, no matter who had his 
chair, or whose portrait or what work required his brush. 

One afternoon, some days after Philip’s return trom an 
inspection of the mines of the Portage Copper Company, 
and an hour ahead of his usual time, the velvet curtain was 
pushed aside and he walked in. Not only did he move 
with his most important ‘* bank director’s step,’’ but he 
brought with him an air of responsibility seen only in mag- 
nates who control the destinies of corporations and the 
savings of their stockholders. 

‘*What’s the matter, Phil?’’? laughed Adam. ‘‘ Have 
they made you president of the Stock Exchange, or has 
the Government turned over its deposits to your keep- 
ing?’? Old men and young men get to know each other 
easily when the older one likes the younger. 

‘* You’re pretty nearly right, Mr. Gregg, but I’ve got 
something that knocks that cold, Our scheme ts about 
fixed up and we’re going to float it next week float 
anything on this market—that’s better than being presi- 
dent or anything else. Our attorneys brought in the 
papers this morning, and they will be signed at our 
office tomorrow at eleven-thirty. The Seaboard Trust 
Company are going to take half the bonds and two 
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out-of-town banks the balance. That puts us on our legs 
and keeps us there. And I don’t mind telling you”’ 
—and he looked around as if fearing to be overheard — 
‘* we’ve got to have this money or — well, there’s no use 
going into that, because it’s all over now, or will be when 
this loan’s floated. But we've had some hazd knocks 
lately that the old man doesn't know about.’’ 

Adam looked up; any danger that threatened his 
friend always enlisted his sympathy. 

‘* Tell me about it. I can’t follow these operations : 
most of them are all Greek to me.”’ 

‘** Well, as I say, we've got to have money, a whole lot 
of it, or there’s no telling when Madeleine and [| will ever 
be married. And the Portage Company’s got to have 
money ; they have struck bottom so far as their finances 
go and can’t go on without help. God knows I've 
worked hard enough over it— been doing nothing else 
for weeks.’’ 

‘* What do you float?’’ Adam was prepared to give 
him his best attention. 

‘* One million refunding bonds —half to take up the 
old issue and the balance tor improvements. Our wed- 
ding comes in the ‘ improvements,’’’ and Philip winked 
meaningly. 

‘* Is there enough copper in the mine to warrant the 
issue?”’ He had overheard Madeleine's remark about 
the deeper they went the less copper there was in the 
mine, and had wondered what it meant. 

‘* What's that got to do with it?” 

‘* Everything, I should think. You examined it 
didn’t you? and should know.”’ 

‘* Yes, but nobody has asked me for an opinion. The 
company’s engineer attends to that.”’ 

‘* What do you think yourself, Phil?’”’ 

**] don’t think. I’m not paid to think. The other 
fellow does the thinking and I do the selling.”’ 


ax 

‘* What does Mr. Eggleston say ?”’ 

** He doesn’t say anything. What he wants is his six 
per cent., and that’s what we’ve got to earn. This new 
deal earns it.”’ 

‘* Does the Trust Company know anything about the 
mine ?’”’ 

‘* Why, of course, everything. Those fellows don’t 
need a guardian. They've got the Mining Engineer's 
sworn certificate, and they trust to that and a 

‘* And to the standing of your, house,’’ Adam inter- 
rupted. 

** Certainly. Why not? That’s what we’re in busi- 
ness for.”’ 

‘* But are you — you — Philip Colton —are you willing 
to swear that the mine is worth the money the Trust 
Company will lend on it?”’ 

‘*] make an affidavit, Gregg! Not much! What I 
know is everybody’s property ; what I think is nobody’s 
business but my own. The mine may strike virgin cop- 
per in chunks and it may not. That's where the gamble 
comes in. If it does the bonus stock they get for noth- 
ing will be worth par.”’ 

‘* But you in your heart, Phil, are convinced that it 
will not strike virgin copper, aren’t you? So much so 
that you wouldn’t take Madeleine’s money, or my 
money, to put into it.’’ These searchlights of Gregg’s 
had a way of uncovering many secret places. 

Philip turned in his chair and looked at Adam. What 
was the matter with the dear fellow this afternoon, he 
asked himself. 

‘* Certainly not—and for two reasons: first, you are 
not in the Street; and second, because 1 never gamble 
with a friend's money.”’ 

‘* But you gamble with the money of the innocent men 
and women who believe in your firm and who in the end 
buy these bonds of the Trust Company, don’t you ?’”’ 

‘* Well, but what have we got to do with the bonds 
after we sell them? Weare not running the mine, we’re 
only getting money for them to run it on, and incident- 
ally our commissions,’’ and he smiled knowingly. 
‘*The Trust Company do the same thing. This 
widow and orphan business is about played out in the 
Street. The shrewdest buyers we have are just these 
people, and they get their cent. per cent. every time. 
Don’t you bother your dear old head over this matter ; 
just be glad it’s coming out all right-——1 am, I tell you!”’ 


or 


Gregg had risen from his chair and was standing over 
Philip with a troubled look on his face. 

‘* Phil,” he said slowly, ‘‘ look at me. You can’t 
issue these bonds! You can’t afford to do it—no 
honest man can!”’ 

The young financier lay back in his chair and broke 
out into laughter. 

** Old Gentleman,”’ he said, as he reached up his hand 
and laid it affectionately on Gregg’s waistcoat —it was 
a pet name of his—‘‘ you just stick to your brushes and 
paints and I’ll stick to my commissions. If everybody 
on the Street had such old-fashioned notions as you 
have we’d starve to death. We've got to take risks, 
everybody has. You might as well say that when a 
stock is going up and against us we shouldn’t cover 
right away-to save ourselves from further loss; or that 
when it’s going down we shouldn’t sell and saddle the 
other fellow with the loss while we get from under. 
Now I’m going home to tell Madeleine the good news ; 
she’s been on pins and needles for a week.” 

Gregg began pacing the floor, his hands behind his 
back. His movements were so unusual and his face 
bore so troubled a look that Philip, who had thrown 
away his cigar and had picked up his hat preparatory to 
leaving the room, delayed his departure. 

Adam had halted in front of him and stood looking 
into his face, an expression on his own that showed the 
younger man how keenly he had taken the refusal. 

** 1 know I’m old-fashioned, Phil—I have a right to 
be. I come of an old-fashioned stock —so do you. All 
that you tell me of your father convinces me that he was 
an upright man. He was severe at times, and domi- 
nating, but he was honest. Your mother’s purity and 
goodness shines out here,’’ and he pointed to the 
portrait. ‘‘ This is your heritage and your only heritage 
—something that millions of money cannot buy, and 
which you cannot sell, no matter what price is paid you 
for it. You, their son’’— Gregg stopped and hesitated, 
the words seemed to clog in his throat—‘‘ must not, 
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shall not!”’ (the way was clear now) ‘‘ commit a crime 
which would bring a blush to their cheeks if they were 
alive today. Don’t, I beseech you, my boy, lend your 
young manhood to this swindle. It is infamous, it is 
damnable. You love me too well to refuse ; promise 
me you will stop this whole business.”’ 

Colton was astounded by the outbreak In all his 
intercourse with Gregg he had never seen him moved 
like this. He knew what had caused it. Gregg’s 
sedentary life, his being so much away from the busi- 
ness side of things had warped his judgment and upset 
his reasoning powers. Not to make commissions on a 
loan that the first mining expert in the country had 
declared good, and which the biggest Trust Company 
in the Street and two outside banks were willing to 
underwrite! Was Gregg crazy? This came of talking 
business to such a man. He should have confined him- 
self to more restful topics — topics which he really loved 
best. After all, it was his fault, not Adam’s. 

‘* All right, old fellow; don’t let us talk any more 
about it,’”’ he said in the tone he would have used to 
pacify a woman who had lost her temper. ‘* Some 
other time when ——”’ 

Adam did not stop in his walk to listen. He had seen 
how futile had been his outburst and the thought 
alarmed him all the more. 

‘* Put down your hat, Phil.’”” The calmness of his 
voice was singularly in contrast to the tone of the out- 
burst. ‘‘ Take your seat again,’’ he continued. ‘* Wait 
until I lock the door. I have something to say to you 
and we must not be interrupted.’’ 

He turned the key, drew the heavy curtains together, 
and dragging his chair opposite Phil’s so he could look 
squarely in his eyes, sat down in front of him. 

‘* My son,” he began, ‘‘ I am going to tell you some- 
thing which has been locked in my own heart ever since 
you were a boy of five. Something I have never told 
you before because it only brought sorrow and suffering 
to me, and I wanted only the sunny side of life for you 
and Madeleine, and so | have kept still. I tell you now 
in the hope that it may save you from an act you will 
never cease to regret. 

“ There comes a time in every man’s life when he 
meets the fork in the road. This is his crisis. One path 
leads to destruction, the other, perhaps, to misery — but 
a misery in which he can still look every man in the face 
and his God as well. You have reached it. You may 
not think so, but you have. Carry out what you have 
told me and you are no longer an honest man. Don’t 
be offended. Listen to me and don’t interrupt me. 
Nothing you could say to me would hurt my heart; 
nothing I shall say to you should hurt yours. I love you 
with a love you know not of. I loved you when you 
were no higher than my knee.”’ 


or 


Phil looked at him in amazement, and was about to 
speak when Adam waved his hand. 

‘* No, don’t speak. Hear me until I have finished. 
Only to save the boy she loved would I lay my heart 
bare as I’m going to do to you now. ‘Turn your head! 
Do you see that picture? I painted it some twenty-five 
years ago ; you were a child then, five years old. I was 
younger than you are now; full of my art; full of the 
promise of life. Your father’s home was a revelation to 
me: the comfort of it, the servants, the luxury, the 
warm welcome he gave me, the way he treated me, not 
as a stranger, but as a son. A few days after I arrived 
he Jeft me in charge of his home. Your mother was 
three years younger than I was; you were a little fellow 
tugging at her skirts. 

‘** The four weeks that followed, while your father was 
away and I was painting the portrait, were to me a 
dream, At the end of it I awoke in torment. I had 
reached the fork in my road: one path lay to perdition, 
the other to a suffering that has followed me all my life. 
Your father was an austere man of the same age that I 
am now. It was not a happy union—it was as if 
Madeleine and I should be married. Your mother, girl 
as she was, respected and honored him and had no 
other thought except her duty; I saw it and tried to 
comfort her. Then something happened that opened 
my eyes. The day of your father’s return home he came 
up into the garret to see the portrait. The scene that 
followed has always been to meahorror. He denounced 
her and me. He even went so far as to say the picture 
was immodest because of the gown, and in his anger 
turned it to the wall. You can see how unjust was that 
criticism. He found out he was wrong and said so 
afterward, but it did not heal the wound. Your mother 
was crushed and outraged; I can see her now as she 
lay weeping on the lounge with you in her arms. 

‘* That night she came to the garret and poured out 
her heart tome. I won’t go over it—I can’t! There 
was in her eyes something that frightened me. Then 
my own were opened. Down in front of me lay an 
abyss ; around it were the two paths. Both of them 
brought misery. All night I paced the floor ; I laid my 
soul bare ; I pleaded ; I argued with myself. 1 reasoned 
it out with God; I urged her unhappiness—the differ- 
ence in their ages; the cruelty of the older man; her 
patient submission. Then there rose up before me the 
sterner law — my own responsibility ; the trust placed in 
my hands; her youth; my youth. Gradually the mist 
in my mind cleared and I saw the path ahead. There 
was but one road: that I must take! 
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‘* When the dawn broke I took the portrait from 
where your father had placed it with its face against the 
wall ; kissed it with all the reverence a boy’s soul could 
have for his ideal, stole down the stairs, saddled my 
horse and rode away. 

‘* Ten years later | went again to Derwood Manor in 
the autumn, in November. 1 wanted to look into her face 
once more—even before I looked into my own father’s 
—to see the brook we loved, the hills we wandered 
over, the porch where we sat and talked. I had heard 
nothing of the house being in ruins, nor of your mother’s 
death. Everything was gone! Everything cg 

Adam bent down and rested his head in his hands, his 
fingers shielding his face. Philip sat looking at him in 
silence, his face a tangle of emotions—astonishment, 
sympathy, an intense love for the man predominating. 
Adam continued, the words coming in ‘half-muffled 





tones, as if he were talking to himself, with now and 
then a pause. 

‘* You wonder, Phil, why I live alone this way — you 
often ask me that question. Do you know why? It is 
because I have never been able to love any other 
woman. She set a standard for me that no othe 
woman has ever filled. All my young life was bound 
up in her long after I left her. For years I thought of 
nothing else; my only hope was in keeping away. I 
would not be responsible for myself or for her if we ever 
met again. She wasn’t mine; she was your father’s. 
She could not be mine as long as he was alive.” 

Again he raised his head and resumed his old position, 
his voice rising, his earnest, determined manner dom- 
inating his words. 

‘1 ask you now, Phil, what would have become of 
you if I had left that stain upon his name and upon 
‘ours? Who saved me from it? She did! Who 
tomas me to myself? She did! How? By her con- 
fidence in me; that gave me my strength. I knew that 
night, as well as I know that I am sitting here now, that 
we could not go on the way we had been going with 
safety. I knew also that it rested with me. For me to 
unsettle her love for your father during his lifetime would 
have been damnable. Only one thing was left — flight. 
That I took and that you must take. Turn your eyes, 
Phil, and look at her. She saved me from myself; she 
will save you from yourself. Do you suppose that any- 
thing but purity, goodness and truth ever came from out 
those lips? Do you think she would be satisfied with 
anything else in her boy? Be aman,my son. Strangle 
this temptation that threatens to stain your soul. No 
matter what comes—even if you beg your bread— put 
this thing under your feet. Look your God in the face!” 
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During the long recital Phil had listened with wide- 
open eyes, his mind going back to his childhood’s days 
in confirmation of the strange story. As Adam talked 
on, his brown eyes flashing, his voice tremulous with the 
pathos of the story he was pouring into the young man’s 
astonished ears, one picture after another rose dimly out 
of the listener’s past : the big lounge in the garret where 
his mother held him in her arms; the high window with 
the light flooding the floor of the room; the jar of 
blossoms into which he had thrust his little face to smell 
their perfume. 

He did not move when Adam finished, nor for some 
minutes did he speak. At last he said in a voice that 
showed how deeply he had been stirred : 

‘* It’s all true. It all comes back to me now. She 
told me of my father, and how he would not let the 
portrait be hung, but she never told me why. It never 
left the garret. Often she would take me up to see it ; 
I must have been too young to remember you, but | 
remember the picture. I looked for it everywhere after 
she died, but I could not find it. Then came the fire 
and everything was swept away. Some one must have 
stolen it when we were in Baltimore. And you loved 
my mother, Gregg, and never told me! Whynot? Did 
you think I would not understand?’’ He had sprung 
to his feet now and had his arm about Adam’s shoulder. 
‘* Don’t you know how close you are tome? Did you 
think I couldn’t feel for you in your suffering? It was just 
like you to come out square and be aman. Not many 
would have done it ; nobody but a man like you could 
have lived all these years true to her memory. You’d 
do it again today—that’s why everybody loves you. 
As to what you want me to do, don’t say any more 
to me’’—the tears he was hiding were choking him. 
‘* Let me go home. What you have told me of my 
mother, of yourself, has knocked me out. My judg- 
ment has gone—I must think it all over. I know 
every word you have said about the loan is true; but I 
haven’t told you all. The situation is worse than you 
think. Everything depends on it — Madeleine — her 
father—all of us. If I could have found some other 
plan—if you had only talked to me this way before. 
But I’ve promised them all—they expect it. No! don’t 
speak to me. Let me go home!”’ 
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The Company Doll 


By May Mayhew Corbin 


A SMALL friend of mine went to visit her friend Maude, 
and to see the beautiful dollie which Santa Claus 
had brought a year ago. The children tiptoed to the 
bureau and Maude pulled out the drawer—the most 
pleading little face looked up begging to be taken out. 

‘*Let’s play mother!’’ Arline exclaimed, her eyes 
just dancing with delight and anticipation. 

‘*Oh, my, no!’’ said Maude, ‘‘ not with Queen Mab! 
She is my company doll.’’? Then with a look of resig- 
nation and a sigh she closed the drawer. 

Arline looked at the closed drawer longingly, then 
asked, ‘‘ Daren’t you even take the doll out to let me 
see how heavy she is ?’”’ 

‘* No, I only take Queen Mab when I am dressed up - 
for company, and then I play in the parlor.’’ 

Arline went thoughtfully homeward, for only the other 
day her mother had promised her a beautiful five-dollar 
doll; would that, too, be a company doll ? 

Arline’s mother saw that there was something on her 
little girl’s mind, and finally she said, ‘‘ Arline, will you 
not tell mamma what has been troubling you ?’’ 

Choking back a sob the little girl said, ‘‘ Mamma, will 
my five-dollar doll be a company doll?’’ 

‘* What kind of doll is a ‘ company doll,’ my dear ?’’ 

‘* One that can only be taken out of the bureau drawer 
when there is company,”’ said Arline. 

Her mother reassured her quickly : ‘‘ No, dear, not if 
it cost fifty dollars! You may play with the doll all the 
time. There will never be a toy in this house which is 
too good for my children !’’ 

Arline’s face was all sunshine, and she went out of the 
house singing like a lark. 

The very first thing on Christmas morning little Arline 
came over to show me her ‘“‘ five-dollar doll,’’ and it is 
a beauty. Many times, when the child thought I did not 
see her, she kissed the back of her new-found darling’s 
head, and a lump came into my throat as I thought of 
that other little girl with her ‘‘ company doll’’ ! 
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THE PRESIDENT 


What a Writer Intimately Acquainted and in Close 


Touch with Him has to Say-as to the Attitude of the 
President of the United States on the Vital Public 
Questions Affecting the Interests of the Home 





POMIRAIT COPYRIGHT, 1906, BY ARTHUR HEWITT 


The President's Ideas of the Farmer and the Young Man on the Farm 


HE President has been a lifelong student of municipalities and all that relates to 
them. At his entrance to the New York Legislature he chose to be placed on the 
Committee on Municipalities, because the subject was one which he thought he 
could handle. That his grip on the problems that must be solved in large as well 
as in small cities is not merely academic was made evident during his official career 
in New York, when, as Police Commissioner, he walked the streets with a friend at 
two o’clock in the morning to see that the guardians of the city were at their posts. 

This knowledge of municipalities — he knows the worst and the best about them — 
has enabled him to see that there can be no separation, in the last analysis, between 
the interests of the city and those of the country. They depend on each other. The 
corruption and luxury of great cities, the isolation and dullness of little villages or 
scattered farms—the sordid work in factories, broken by nerve-destroying excite- 
ments, the long hours in silent fields and the hopelessness of idle hours spent without 
intellectual stimulus or vivid joy, he balances, also, one against the other. The 
opportunities of town life and the peace of country life he knows. He knows, too, 
all that can be said on the subject of the trend of young men from the farms to the 
cities, big and little. He knows that Plutarch in his ‘‘ Praecepta Politica’’ protested 
against the threatening invasion of large cities, that Cicero thundered against the 
depopulation of the rural districts through similar attractions as those which draw 
the young man and the young woman from the farm today. And though the 
example of Justinian, the great lawmaker, is in favor of legislation to keep the 
people on the soil, the President does not look on legislation as the supreme remedy 
for a condition which is ethical as well as economic. 


To Make Farm-Life More Attractive. If, as Dr. Adna Ferrin Weber, in ‘‘ The Growth 


of Cities in the Nineteenth Century,’’ says, ‘‘ the movement to towns and cities is, to 
a great degree, caused by the half-education which prevails in the rural districts, and 
gives the farmer boys a glimpse of the more attractive life, without teaching them 
how to attain such a life at home,’’ the most effective remedy can only be the 
erecting of more wholesome standards of living, and the development of character. 
In them the President cordially believes. Let the young man cling to the soil, but 
let the soil be made to yield all that it owes to strong arms, brave hearts and culti- 
vated energies. To this end men must learn that they must face obstacles, not go 
around them. They must make the best of their environment if they are strong 
men. It is acknowledged that suicide is such a cowardly thing that today men who 
commit suicide are judged insane—so shocking is it to call a man a coward ; but 
what is he who fails to take up arms against conditions that oppress him and to rush 
in the dark to evils that he knows not of ! 

The farmer, then, who feels that, because the city papers call him a ‘‘ Rube,’’ a 
**jay,”’ a ‘* hayseed,”’ he is inferior, lacks character; and he who follows the glare of 
the electric lights of New York and Chicago on the horizon with longing eyes, 
because they symbolize unmanly and unworthy pleasures, is less than half-educated. 
Pearson, the author of ‘* National Life and Character,’’ says, ‘‘ The cleverest boys in 
the village schools do not care to remain plowboys.’’ The President does not look on 
this effect of popular education as bad, but if it were to result, as Mr. Lecky affirms, 
in ‘‘ a disdain for mere manual labor and for the humbler forms of menial service’’ 
— if the only symbols of education be white hands and a stiff collar —the President 
would advise a change in the system. ‘That a farmer should disdain any form of 
service that is necessary would simply show him to be an abject failure in any manner 
of life today. In the United States the difficulty must be met by the farmers them- 
selves in making the education of the home as important as that of the school, and in 


seeing that the relation of individual life to the life of the nation is not lost sight of in 
the school. 


Recent Economic Progress has Altered Farming Conditions. At present there is no 


movement back to the land in the United States or in England. Nevertheless, the 
output of breadstuffs in the United States has increased. Men do not live by bread 
alone so much as they did in former times. The great progress of the mechanism of 
farming accounts for the increase. The American farmer of today does hot spin or 
dye his own clothes; he is a specialist. The elementary wants of society are no 
longer the wants that occupy the greatest number of laborers. Once the agriculturist 
produced the necessary sustenance, and ‘‘ in his idle moments’’ made everything 
else he needed, Doctor Weber tells us with a touch of humor. The intelligent and 
well-educated farmer today has need of all the knowledge of chemistry and physics 
he can acquire. If he lets his education stop, even with the elementary texts on the 
science of soils and foods and the relations of rivers and forests to his land, he will 
go backward, and his children will, in time, be found in the city, and his farm in 
better hands or deserted. It is not the migration to the cities from the country that 
is alarming, for the number of necessary workers on the soil has in the United States 
been reduced by the opening of new territory worked by means of scientific methods, 
which immensely increases the per-capita product and decreases the per-capita labor. 
The danger of migration to cities and towns is lessened in the rural districts by the 
fact that a higher grade of intelligence is needed on the farms today and that the 
principal reason for this migration is not altogether distaste for country life on the 
part of men of strength and energy, but the economic and industrial changes which 
make it easier for a great fruit-farmer to buy his vegetables of his neighbors and a 
dairy specialist to send to the city for fruit. Pessimism is, as a rule, made less 
gloomy by a careful study of facts. 

America has contributed much toward the reduction of the number of workers 
necessary to farm-life through brains applied to the problems of the soil. It is the man 
of brains who does not live for money-making that ought to remain on the farm. 
At a fair estimate the work done by fifteen men forty years ago can now be done, 
with sufficient horse-power, by three. The scope of the farmer’s life has widened 
marvelously. So far as any man can be independent he is independent ; he fights, as 
his only enemies, the rebellions of Nature which he can master. The approach from 
the village economy of the past—when each hamlet tried to be sufficient for itself 
—to the international economy of the future must interest him in a large way in 
national questions. He is not only a factor in the life of his neighborhood, but in 
the life of all nations. The newer education which the President would have young 
farmers aspire to means the finest understanding of the resources of the soil, and 
the cultivation of the sanest means of enjoying them. 


The Farmer Today Needs Specialized Training. Education, plenty of it, and of the right 


kind, is what the President wants for the farmer ; agricultural colleges that will help 
the schools and the farmer, and, above all, the homes. The most successful farmer 
is the man who never guesses. The more he knows exactly the better for him and 
for his farm and for his neighbors and the community at large. Each political cam- 
paign is a campaign of education, but the man who is not educated until after he 
casts his vote is very like the farmer who learns nothing about the value of forests 
until his wells dry up. The Government, through the Agricultural Department, 
through Mr. Gifford Pinchot’s efforts, through many methods which are plastic 
enough to be made just as adaptable as the farmers of the country desire, carries on 
a campaign of education day by day. ‘‘ In all kinds of work done for the public do 
you ever find the really best, except when you find the man who takes hold of it 
because he is irresistibly impelled to do it, because he wishes to do it for the sake of 
doing it well?”’ the President says ; and again: ‘‘ Courage, honesty, common-sense.”’ 
So to the farmer, who works for the nation, whose work is bound up with economic 
changes, even with the wheat-fields of Egypt and the cotton lands of the Soudan, the 
question of the right man, the right methods and the right ideals on the soil is a 
question not of material gain but of vast patriotic importance. 

The President has his eyes on all the young men of the nation, and he demands much 
of them, but nothing that is impossible. ‘‘ There,’’ he said, pointing to a well-set-up 
young chap, who had just left the White House after the twelve o’clock ‘‘ shake 
hands’’ in the room adjoining his private office, ‘‘ there is a young farmer who can 
ride and shoot, who is as ready with his eyes and hands as any Rough Rider or 
college athlete. If need should come, if the honor or good of the nation should 
require it, he would make one of the best soldiers. It is your country boy, who can 
ride and shoot, who fights so that the road to war means peace.’’ Cromwell under- 
stood this, and one of the most striking passages in the President’s life of that master- 
soldier is an analysis of the agricultural element in the army of the Roundheads. 

The President has said little in his published addresses on that love of the soil in 
which he heartily believes. A friend of the President says that on one occasion, a 
visitor, interested by the President’s enthusiastic account of some episode of ranch- 
life, asked : ‘‘ But do you not regret the free life of the country ?”’ 

The President smiled: ‘‘ If I had stayed out there I would not have been so 
happy.” 

‘* You mean that you would not have met Mrs. Roosevelt!’’ The President 
smiled again and looked toward his wife. 


The President Considers the Problem a National One. The farmer’s interests, the 


President holds, are not to be separated from the interests of the nation, It is the 
duty of the Government, then, to help the farmer to help himself. ‘‘ The farmer,’’ 
the President has said, ‘‘ still retains, because of his surroundings and the nature of 
his work, in a preéminent degree, the qualities which we like to think of as distinctly 
American in considering our early history.’’ It follows that the virtues of simplicity, 
honesty and honor —not the artificial code of outworn etiquette, but that which per- 
meated the life of the farmer at Mount Vernon—of fixed adherence to principle, 
and hatred of whatever is alien to the good of the nation — these dwell among them. 
And when unrest takes possession of their sons and daughters, and the farms are 
deserted, the very heart of the nation is stricken. ‘The tendency to conservatism, a 
valuable quality in a class which has not been forced violently through varying 
phases of conditions, has had something to do with the inability of some American 
farmers to see that the education which ‘‘did well enough for them will not do for 
their sons.”’ 

It is these farmers who have suffered most from the desertion of their children to 
the more nervous life of the cities. The farmer who, while he cherishes the spirit of 
1776, does not see that the world— his own world —has progressed since 1876, dis- 
dains the opportunities of the Agricultural College for his son, and prefers to follow 
his time-worn processes rather than to avail himself of those helps which the 
Government, in the interest of the nation, gives him. These helps are given him 
with the view, as the President puts it, of making and keeping prosperous homes. 
They come from the nation, and the farmer by accepting them intelligently pays his 
debt for them to the nation. 


Education Should be Welcomed for the Younger Generation. Even the pessimist, 


who cries out that this nation is a failure, who sees in every change a menace, must 
admit, if he will think unautomatically, that the nation and each State stand for the 
development of the home-maker. Education which would make a young man a 
dreamer is but a symbol of the real thing, and this every farmer knew when he 
objected to the stalwart boys who did the ‘‘ chores,’’ sometimes rather mechanically 
and uncheerfully, taking to books that might help to turn fair farmers into fourth-rate 
lawyers and anxious ‘‘ counter-jumpers.’’ This had a show of reason and a basis of 
unpleasant fact ; but at the foundation of this fear was often the hard truth that, while 
the farmer put himself to be a master of the art of cultivating his land, he had not 
practiced the art of cultivating the character of his boys. Of course, his clergyman 
talked of this, and the country papers had ‘‘ editorials’’ on it, but your farmer of the 
old régime let it pass. He avoided new problems, and his boys, in spite of their 
youthful aspirations for better things, took the easiest way — because he discouraged 
them from attacking obstacles. ‘‘ It is almost as harmful,’’ to quote the President, 
‘* to be a virtuous fool as to be a knave.’’ So often throughout our social structure, 
from the wealthiest down to the poorest, you see a queer fatuity in the man or the 
woman which makes them save their children temporary discomfort, temporary 
unpleasantness, at the cost of future destruction. 

To take advantage of the new means of education — not the education which was 
to turn the right man into the wrong man— demanded too much inconvenience on 
the part of the farmer. His son would have to think and plan in moments of leisure, 
to read, to experiment, instead of to whittle and to follow the old routine that 
impoverished the soil. The unawakened farmer found it easier for both himself and 
his son to go on in that comfortable way. The farmer of today has awakened to the 
existence of a new world through the application of education to all that concerns 
his vocation, and the President, believing that the love of one’s country is increased 
by the making of that country more worthy of love, is encouraging with all his might 
the application of trained energies to the work of the farm. 
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Three-Minute Sermons 


Being Brief Selections from the World of Thought for Helpful Use in the World of Action 


The Value of Quiet Thought 
By Charles Kingsley 


moments to see into the very deepest meaning of God’s word and 

God’s earth, and to have, as it were, Heaven opened before his 
eyes; and it is good for a man sometimes actually to feel his heart 
overpowered with the glorious majesty of God and to feel it 
gushing out with love to his blessed Savior. But it is not good for 
him to stop there, any more than it was for the apostles; they had 
to leave the glorious vision and do Christ’s work; and so have we. 
For, believe me, one word of warning spoken to keep a,little child 
out of sin; one crust of bread given to a beggar man because he is 
your brother for whom Christ died; one angry word checked when 
it is on your lips for the sake of Him Who was meek and lowly in 
heart —in short, any, the smallest, endeavor of this kind to lessen 
the quantity of evil which is in yourselves and in those around you 
is worth all the speculations, and raptures, and visions, and frames, 
and feelings in the world. , For those are the good fruits of faith, 
whereby alone the tree shall be known whether it be good or evil. 


| IS good for a man to have holy and quiet thoughts and at 


Christ’s Message to Mankind 
By Pope Pius X 


HE doctrine of Jesus Christ reveals God and His infinite per- 

fection to us with far greater clearness than does the natural 
light of the human intellect. What follows? That same doctrine 
commands us to honor God 

By faith, which is the homage of our mind; 

By hope, which is the homage of our will; 

By charity, which is the homage of our heart. 

And thus it binds and subjects the whole of man to his supreme 
Maker and Ruler. 

So, too, the doctrine of Christ alone makes known to us the true 
and lofty dignity of man, by showing him to be the Son of the 
Father Who is in Heaven, made to His image and likeness, and 
destined to live with Him in eternal bliss. From this very dignity, 
and from the knowledge that man has of it, Christ showed the 
obligation of all men to love one 
another like brothers, as they are, 


Success Out of Failure 
By Phillips Brooks 


CHILD has certainly known only part of his father’s love who 

has thought of his father as loving only in his indulgence. 
There is a whole other region of his father’s love which he has 
never entered —the region in which his father, \.ith a profounder 
care for him and also with a completer trust in him, shall show his 
mercy by denial. We can all remember, I suppose, how once if 
men had asked us how we knew God loved us, the answer that 
leaped to our lips would have been the flowing catalogue of all that 
He had given us, all the incentives which He had put into our 
lives, all the securities by which He had surrounded us, all the 
successes by which He had shown us that we belonged to Him. 
These still remain; these are still on our lips when we sing His 
praises; but if we have at all compassed His love as the years have 
swept along, there is another side which has grown also dear to 
us, and which has in its dearness a peculiar depth and strength 
and sweetness which areall its own. There is a profound strain in 
our thankfulness which sings of the many times it has been through 
the exhibition of our own weakness that God has shown us His 
strength; of the plans and purposes which He has brought to failure 
in order that out of their failure He might build success. Itisa 
poor and wretched life which has not such consecrations of its 
disappointments and its miseries. A life which has not these 
carries as a burden what it ought to be hugging as a treasure; and 
one whole side of the perfect Sun of God’s mercy, which burns 
with a glory all its own, this life has never seen. 


The Sermon of the Fading Leaf 
By Robert Collyer 


EW psalms were ever sung about the fading leaf that had for 

their burden a great cry of accomplishment and victory. All 
rejoice over the purple grape and ripened grain. The fruit, ruddy 
and golden, seems to laugh at us on the tree; but the leaf, rustling 
under our feet or shivering in the sharp frost, seems to tell only 
of dissolution and death. Is the fading of the leaf the only true 
thing abecut it, the only matter 
worthour painful, earnestthought; 





commands them to live here below 
as children of light. 

Christ likewise commands men 
to place all their solicitude in 
God, since He has care of us; 
orders us to stretch forth a help- 
ing hand to the poor; to do good 
to those who do evil to us; to pre- 
fer the eternal good of the soul to 
the fleeting things of time. Is 
it not the doctrine of Jesus Christ 
that inspires proud man with the 
love of humility, which is the 
source of true glory? ‘‘ Whoso- 
ever shall humble himself, 
he is the greater in the kingdom 
of heaven.’’ 

From the same doctrine we learn 

Prudence of the spirit, by 
means of which we are enabled to 
shun the prudence of the flesh; 

Justice, which teaches us to give 
every one his due; 

Fortitude, which makes us 
ready to suffer all things, and by 
means of which we do in fact 
heroically suffer all things for the 
sake of God andeternal happiness; 

And finally temperance, through 
which we find it possible to love 
even poverty for the sake of the 
Kingdom of God, and actually to 





Paradise — 
By George Herbert 


BLESS Thee, Lord, because | grow 
Among the trees, which in a row 
To Thee both fruit and order owe. 


What open force or hidden charm 
Can blast my fruit, or bring me harm, 
While the inclosure is Thine arm? 


Inclose me still, for fear | start, 
Be to me rather sharp and tart, the leaf has been, and what it 
Than let me want Thy hand and art. 


When Thou dost greater judgments spare, 
And with Thy knife but prune and pare, 
Even fruitful trees more fruitful are. fade. 


Such sharpness shows the sweetest friend : 
Such cuttings rather heal than rend: 
And such beginnings touch their end. time. Besides, I want you to tell 


or is there something more and 
better? What can the leaf 
crimsoning on the tree, and 
wind wailing through the 
branches, whisper to our hearts 
besides this one sad strain, ‘‘ We 
all do fade as a leaf ’’? 

Well, this, I think, first of all. 
It can say, ‘‘ Take care you do 
not go wrong, in the first step, by 
misunderstanding entirely what 
it is for a leaf to fade; that you 
do not exalt that intothe greatest 
which may be of the smallest pos- 
sible consequence; and that your 
steady gaze at this point in its 
being does not shut out at once 
reflection andanticipation— what 


may be,in the providence of God.”’ 

I want the leaf to testify for 
itself, and say, ‘‘ Yes, indeed, 
your text istrue. I am a fading 
leaf certainly—and all leaves 
But then, you must re- 
member that this is the true time 
to fade, as the May days were to 
spring; and, I cannot doubt this, 
that any true time must be a good 


me whether I am not, in my de- 
gree, a ripe and perfect fruit, as 








glory in the cross, paying no heed 
to contempt. 

In fine, the science of Christianity is a fount not only of light for 
the intellect, enabling it to attain truth, but also of warmth to 
the will, whereby we raise ourselves up to God and unite our- 
selves with Him for the practice of virtue. 


All Life Tends to Perfection 
By Washington Gladden 


N ALL life, the fundamental fact is the tendency to perfection, 

Every living thing is endowed with forces which are pressing 
it on toward the completion of its life, toward wholeness or health, 
toward symmetry and beauty, toward nativity and fruitfulness. 

It is true not only of the days of June, it is true of every month 
in the year and every hour of the day, that everything is upward 
striving — reaching out after the fulfillment of its being. If it suffer 
wounding or lesion, something is there which goes to work at once 
to repair the injury. The wholedrift and movement of the central 
force of the organism is toward health, toward life, toward perfec- 
tion of being. . This is a fact on which we count in all our hus- 
bandry, in all our handling of the lives of plants and animals. 
And this stream of tendency by which we are borne onward — our 
bodies and our souls—toward health and perfection and fullness of 
life, what is it, if it is not God, working in us to will and to 
work of His good pleasure? Wherever there is life there is that 
stream of tendency by which all things fulfill the law of their being: 
there is God. Of the physical nature we shall all admit the worth 
of this; the immanent God is in our bodies, working toward 
health and soundness, and growth and perfection, all the while. Is 
He not, then, in the soul as well as in the body, working there 
toward virtue and goodness? 

What a conception it is that our lives are pervaded, flooded with 
streams of divine influence steadily bearing us toward health 
and peace and blessedness. Why is it that we are not aware of them? 
Is it because we have so long resisted or ignored them? A deeper 
reason may be that we have not been trained to recognize them. 
We have not learned the truth that the place to find God is within 
our own consciousness, in the on-goings of our own life and 
thought. The divine significance of our own lives we have not 
known. Is it not true that we had begun to be aware of it? The 
power within us is making for health and perfection of physical 
life. Let us accept that fact and rejoice in it. Let us understand 
that health is our birthright. The infinite love is working in us to 
give us health and strength. That is His will concerning us. Let 
us join our wills with His. Let us choose for ourselves what He 
has chosen for us. 


certainly as your grape or apple; 

and so whether my falling is not 
like the fall of all ripe fruit, the proof that I have done God’s will 
through storm and shine, and hear Him whispering ‘ Well done’ in 
the first frost; so that when I am turning to fall, am I not also turn- 
ing to rise; to be again in my degree a servant and minister of 
the grace of God? 

‘* You preach from your text, ‘ We all do fade asa leaf’; why do 
you not sometimes preach from that other text, ‘ The leaves of the 
tree are for the healing of the nations’? What nation is not healed 
through our ministry? What great thing was ever done where we 
cast no shadow? You cry ‘ Nothing but leaves,’ and think you 
have touched the dusty heart of barrenness. When you know what 
it is to be even a faded and fallen leaf there will be a better music 
in your cry. It is true we are nothing but leaves; yet in the order 
of the creation you had been nothing but for us. Here, as every- 
where, there is no broken link in the chain that binds all things 
God has made fast to His throne, no step lost out of the ladder 
stretching from earth to Heaven, no dry place in the river of life. 
From the atom to the angel, in Him we live and move and have 
our being; and He is not far from every one of us.’’ 

Then, when we come to understand this, we are aware how this 
leaf falls honorably, after doing what one leaf may do for its own 
and the common blessing. A mere leaf, one in countless myriads, 
it did not come out of chance, and does not go into chance. It 
cannot fall to the ground, as it could not bloom on the tree, with- 
out the will of our Father; and so, for leaves at least, whatever we 
may believe of lives, this fading and falling is not defeat and 
death, but victory and life. 


Labor and Harvest 
By Henry Ward Beecher 


HERE is something higher in an unsuccessful ministry carried 

out faithfully to the end than there is in a very brilliant and 
successful ministry. Any man can work when every stroke of 
his hand brings down the fruit rattling from the tree to the 
ground; but to labor in season and out of season, under every 
discouragement, by the power of faith, through years and years, 
and to die, as Moses did, without the sight of the promised land — 
that requires a heroism which is transcendent. 

The man who undertakes to rectify the times in which he lives 
undertakes to do not only a gigantic work of faith and patience, 
but one that he must make up his mind to pursue not according to 
faith. And no man, I think, ever puts the plow into the furrow and 
does not look back, and sows good seed therein, that a harvest 
does not follow. 


































7 PRISCILLA 
, Pattern 


The newest design 
—chaste, simple, 
effective— now to 
be had in spoons, 
knives and forks, 
and later in 

fancy pieces. 








Rich 
design 
and 
refined 
beauty in 
spoons, 
forks, knives, 
etc., are no 
longer exclusive 
attributes of solid 
silver ware. The 
skill born of long 
experience has pro- 
duced in the famous 


‘Teal 
ROGERS BROS 


silver-plate, effects in pat- f 
tem and design which 
make its name for beauty 
second only to its repu- 
tation for quality— 
“Silver Plate that Wears.” 
Leading dealers sell 
“ “1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
goods. Send for 
catalog “X-28” 
showing vari- 
ous designs. ! 


MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA CO., 


(International 
Silver Co. 
Successor 


Meriden, 


Conn. 





VINTAGE 
Pattern 
The most popular 
design ever pro- 
duced. Ornate, but 
of refined taste. 
Tobe had in spoons, 
forks, knives and 
serving pieces to 
match. 
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| TIFFANY 
Suppers for Church Folks to Give | TIFFANY & CO 


By Virginia Hunt | 





Comparisons 


Invited 


Diamond Department 
Tiffany & Co. are, and for 











fifty years have been, the 





An Orange Supper is Always Enjoyed and may be easily arranged. 
Decorate the dining-room with evergreens and orange festoons. 
white cloths and paper napkins of orange and white, and ornament them with baskets 
of orange-blossoms and foliage, and oranges prettily cut and arranged in glass dishes. use. 


Little Ideas for Litthe Suppers 


Lay the tables with 


Something New but Very Simple for a church supper is to serve each 
guest’s portion on an individual tin tray. The price of this may be added to the 
supper charge, and the tray taken home, or all the trays may be kept for further 
Seat the guests in informal groups around the room. 


largest dealers in diamonds 
and precious stones in the 
United States, and their 
trade exceeds that of any 
other House in the world. 





















Purchasers 
will be better 
able to judge 
values, bycom- 
paring the pu- 
rity, quality 
and prices of 
Tiffany & Co's. 








| 
' 
i A very dainty supper Their facilities for securing | diamonds 
Serve fruit salad and nut sandwiches, oranges sliced and candied, orange cakes and may be served this way. | aw St pe . 
thechoicest gems from first : 
orangeade. The waitresses wear white dresses and small, orange-colored aprons. One Church Guild Sent Out Cards saying that it would be at home in the hands enable them to main- Diamond 
An After-Supper Surprise May be Arranged at one end of the room by parish rooms on a certain date. ‘Turnover Tea”’ was written in one corner. As ine most extensivesto “k Rings 
‘ utilizing two screens for a booth, and placing the sign “ Surprise ” over the doorway the guests arrived, a Guild girl, with exaggerated turnover and cuffs as accessories to | TI = k-sl marre on Approval 
left between them. While the visitors are eating supper a small ticket, printed with her gown, stood at the door, holding a silver tray, whereon each guest placed a coin. der wor “S 10ps are un- U i 
the single word ‘ Surprise,”’ is placed on the table beside each. After they have A reception committee welcomed each arrival, who then passed on to examine the der the immediate manage- pt ate A ce 
finished they make their way to the “* Surprise”? booth and receive an “after bit”— | hundreds of turnovers and cuffs of every fashion and price. Other members of the ment of the firm,and every reference oom 
some salted nuts or other dainty in fancy paper cornucopias or home-made boxes. Guild served tea and hot, sweet, crisp turnovers. piece of jewelry must pass any National 
| ||| critical examination for Sone a 
. cas :) si- 
assurance that itis worthy | ness house. 
the stamp of the house | Tiffany & Co. 
— will send on 
. approval selec- 
A College Opening What is Your Name? Diamond Ang oo 
ms 1 stock to an 
“What Course Will You Take? Have menu-cards made out in alphabetical order, Engagement Rings art of che 
in this way: Cuts of Diamond Rings, show- nited States 
LANGUAGES A—Apples, Almonds ing sizes of stones and styles 
(Cold Tongue) Dalenanen, tend Co hon. Out-of-Town 
BOTANY ' C—Corn, Cheese A “Seven-Cent Supper 9 S litai Service 
(Lettuce Sandwiches) : olitaires, 
D—Dressing, Doughnuts $25, $50 $75, $95, upward All Mail Orders 
MATHEMATICS A novel church-supper takes the form of a ie » UP are handled by 
(Nuts —to crack) Each person seated at the table receives a card “Seen. Cent Ganges * cerved tn connestion with Solitaire Diamond or other | trained men, 
sevens Ceten on which he writes his name. His supper is then a “Seven-Cent Sale.” The menu-carés should precious stone with three small | W none Be 
served, each article commencing with a letter to be printed in four distinct but simple courses. diamonds embedded in shank pe 
AsTRONOMY (Cakes— correspond with the letters of his name. For . knowledge of 
Star-shaped) pene. By . oneach side, upwardfrom $75 | what is most in 
example, © John Smith’ would get FIRST COURSE — Oysters, Crackers Two-stone rings, consisting of favoratthe mo- 
Geotocy (Rock Candy) ss . SECOND COURSE — Chicken Salad, Rolls tn a ie ‘aa 8 4 | meet aseure 
CuemistRY (Water) — ron THIRD COURSE — Ice Cream a ee SS eee | a Soe 
Oysters Mustard with other precious stone, | tion or intelli- 
+ FORESTRY (Toothpicks) FOURTH COURSE — Cake, Coffee gent advice 
Ham Ice Cream upward from $50 for those desir- 
Each guest upon arrival is given an enroll- Bute Long , Seven cents a single course is the price, or Three-stone rin s,— three dia- ing assistance 
ment card and directed to a table containing Herring — — por pene tag — nent or reba amen with Tiffany & Co 
oe , . e invitation will explain the sale: ruby, sa ire or other pre- ° 
pate oye se my — —_— - hots = Should a letter be repeated in a name serve the my st ov anit — 1906 
an acnet Gon “ 7 as beers S - “ae aoe second article beginning with that letter. Three On the seventh instant, without fail, COWS Homes, Upwear om $60 
wail ae a ist o e gop ate. = cents a letter is to be charged, and the supper will Will be held the annual seven-cent sale Five-stone half-hoop rings,—— Blue Book 
peg? ons oe eet eee aa Hecate likely prove profitable as well as laughable. By the tireless ladies of Grace Church Guild. diamonds, or diamonds alter- Second Edition 
0 course: ele 10 . ’ ° ° ° A compact, 
four, and the first two should be ~ required.” Wath high and heavenly ardor filled. — = bee from $50 nrdoed 4 pot 
| The cards are then presented at the secretary’s The door of the Parish House is wide, D; ’ - Dy h ' alogue, without 
desk for inspection and suggestions of better And for seven cents you may go inside lamo uchess rings, pictures or cuts, 
selections in the courses. When approved they And every luckiest coments fin ° upward from $90 or ers hay 
P iti i . . . escr is, 
are hanees 0 Se Hang oe ere “7 - A Bandanna Supper May go in free and see the fun, Diamond Princess rings, pric os and 
paid —if the supper has financial as well as u ward from $100 helpful sug- 
social ends - -and the treasurer then returns the Typical Southern dishes There’ll be bargain packages piled up high, Diamond _ ietonnch rings, gestions of ar- 
card with a plate for the ‘courses,”’ The guests are served at this supper And seven round cents your choice can buy; w rd from $150 tistic merchan~ 
then go to the different instructors, who are —a different supper at For seven cents you can buy such cake upwa dise suitable for 
seated at tables concealed by screens, a sign on each of four tables : As your mother herself never dared to make. Tiffany &Co. makeaspecialfea- | wedding pres- 


the outside guiding the way, and are served with 


| ture of reconstructing old fam- ents. Sent free 
































, j 5 i setti n st 
refreshments suggestive of the branches chosen. Hot Waffies You can eat ice cream for seven cents, lly Jewels into modern settings ee 
After ample time has been given for the sup- Stewed Chicken So good you'll forget all about expense, 
per a bell rings for chapel exercises, which And of fancy-work you'll finda feast Fif h A N Yi k 
consist in this case of readings and music, Cream Gravy os) At prices that end in seven at least. 1 t venue, ew or 
followed by a half-hour of social intercourse. 
The “instructors”? should wear gowns and caps. Spare Ribs So remember every one, I pray, 


Tiffany & Co. are strictly retailers 





At seven o’clock on the seventh day 
Of this present month, come wet or dry, 





Glazed Sweet Potatoes 












































































































Baked Apples Please gather to laugh, and talk, and buy. 
Hot Cornbread 
| A Musical Menu 
| “Come, Sit Thee Down” Fried Chicken Beaten Biscuits 
Preserved Apples . \ 
1. “* Shells of Ocean ’’— Oysters A Snow Scene 10cana 25¢ 
“ a : Coffee 
| 2. ne Ever the Same ’’— Wafers _ 2 
} 3. : Afar in the Woods ’? — Game — Creamed Fish tie page od 
4. ** New England, New England’’ — Beans we DY au ° 
5. “ Coming Thro’ the Rye — Bread Broiled Ham Baked Potatoes Snow-white Mashed Potatoes ee Gentine 
6. | Joys that We’ve Tasted’ — Jelly Quince Jelly Soda Biscuit Biscuits j heh € ots, 
7. “*There’s Nae Room for Twa’? — Pickles P wach Trame 
. * Baarwts ee oO ea now Pudding now Apples art prints, mag- 
“ 8. “* Maryland, My Maryland Maryland T s Puddi s Appl rt ts ‘ 
Biscuit " azine pictures, 
“ Whi ‘ Fi 
9. “I Know Not Why I Love Thee "— Olives The caps and kerchiefs of the aides should be nae Cane Prasted Doughents illustrated post 
| 10. “O, Sweet and Fair? — Angel Cake made from bandannas. Coffee, Whipped Cream Pi sve, Pe a y 
Tr z ” ¥ 
41. ag Bey ns in the Cauld Blast’’— To add to the revenue from the supper there — | ples os coal 
- , : , hould be a booth of fancy bags, etc., made of ban- Out in the country this Snow Supper would be ‘Ve Sy a ———- il 
12. “Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes”? — . y ’ ° > camy- 
Coffee dine waited dannas, and Southern melodies and readings from a great success, and a ride to get it on a cold, i - OLLIN The new 
13. ** Twilight Dews’’— Collection of Cost of **Bandanna Ballads’? would add to the entertain- frosty night gives one an appetite to enjoy it. HN taineler 25c. Framelet 
Dinner ment of the guests. All decorations should be pure white. / takes larger 
/ pictures and 
—_ _ is furnished complete with mat and Glassine, (an un- 
breakable substitute for glass). ; ; 
The new 10c. Post Card Framelet (with Glassine) 
| : ¥ | is specially made for are, poorer | post cards. f 
: Sample of any style mailed postpaid on receipt o, 
. An “Indian Meal” Sea Food Supper price, if not at your stationery, drug or dept. store. 
Cornmeal Mush or “* Hasty Pudding” a la Carte SPECIAL OFFERS: 
with Milk For $1 we send (expressage prepaid): 
Clam Chowder . ee eer eS eae $ .15 (a) Four 25c. Framelets (with mats and 
Fish or Game Sal Croquett 15 Glassine),or (b) Ten 10c. Post Card Framelets 
| ad FOQUCLIES «+++ sccererseceeeeeene +h (with Glassine), or (c) Ten 10c, Embossed 
Succotash Bean Soup nce CONG) «eee eeeereererececeseneceeee y~ | Framelets, assorted sizes and colors. 
Brown Bread of Indian Meal INE 55 50 0decescusues ansass 10 A. M. Collins Mfg. Co., 228-240 Oxford St., Philadelphia 
Gee FO: vcccccccccecssvcecccsecesass | 6M ; 
Corn Bread (Johnny Cakes) Creamed Potatoes .....----eeeeecee ceeeee 05 
| | 5 Indian Pudding SR erenebiadie aie ete 
7, — : 5 SRG COREE sc cccciesccvecncescaecoveccesssces 6h 
‘ Issue the invitations written on paper arrow-heads, asking ». WOPPPPTT TTT Te ToT TTT CTT TTT Tere .05 
\ your friends to come to the “Indian Meal.”? Place small tables SI ba Hs ce keanevecvsercevesecereace 05 
around a generous-sized room, having in the centre a wigwam : | 
| a which may be used to conceal the necessary trays of forks, The menu-cards are to be printed in duplicate. When } 
| Vv knives, spoons, glasses, etc. An entertainment of Indian songs sold they may be punched opposite the food wanted; one 
a and tableaux might be given after the supper, and Indian goods should be retained and delivered to the committee on cook- 
| : obtained on commission might be sold by “ squaws” after the ing three days before the supper, to determine the amount 
A | . entertainment. of materials required. Serve the supper hot. 
i 

















Hawkes 
Cut 


A Pie—d Affair 
“Things are Seldom What They Seem” 


A Roast Pig Supper 


Cut 


Roast Young Pig, Cranberry Sauce The folks who gave this supper believed in 


Dakeb Anebs Lodc Atem Mashed Potatoes Braised Sweet Potatoes one Sone — ee ¢ oom, ae Gay See Glass Glass 
(Baked Beans) (Cold Meat) occasion to remember the supper long afterward 
Obwnr Rabde Semen Cue Creamed Qauliflower Baked Beans by means of the penwipers given as favors. Rare skill is shown 


They were cut of Bristol-board like the little 


(Brown Bread) (Creamed Potato) Turnips porker here shown, which made it possible to in the shaping 

Kumpnip lep Foefce Lyjel Macaroni and Tomatoes stand them up at each plate. A circular piece of molten glass into 

(Pumpkin Pie) (Coffee Jelly) of flannel caught inside of the folded board heautifal 

Cabbage Salad made it a useful souvenir. The miniature pig such Me: _ — itu 

Ra py the tables with the bread, cake, relishes, etc., Olives Celery Jelly might also do service as a menu-card. designs as distinguish the Hawkes pieces, 
placed on them. At eac set a pi i e om! on ence C j 

cardboard bent and Ba Ss ane pl odin phi Pickled Beets Cheese Gherkins Perfect translucence contributes another 


which, when the letters are sorted out, gives the special 
order for that place. Two examples of pied menus are 
given above. Make as many arrangements of “ pi’ as you Feat 
{ omy desire, and prepare to serve each as many times as you 

| think may be necessary. If your patrons are acquainted , . ‘ , 

there will be great fun sorting ‘* pi’ and “‘ swapping” menus Rice Pudding Tuptesn Futting 

| | —all to your financial betterment. Coffee Tea 7. ¢ 
| ° r 


element of distinction to Hawkes Cut Glass. 
without this trade-mark en- 


graved on it is genu- ine. If your dealer 
a Cut Glass, please 


does not sell Hawkes 
write us for address WAWEES of one who does. 


Hawkes & Co., Corning, N.Y. 


White Bread Brown Bread 





No piece 


Apple Pie Pumpkin Pie 
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Mr. Mabie’s Talk About New Books 


UESTIONS which have been asked and occasional good- 
natured criticisms show that some readers do not quite 
understand the point of view from which current books are 

discussed on this page. It may not be amiss, therefore, to say 
again, what has been said before, that it is the purpose of the 
reviewer to keep in mind the needs of a very large and widely- 
scattered body of readers, of all creeds and conditions, in all stages 
of education, and to select from the mass of books of the day those 
which are likely to interest, to educate or to refresh the greatest 
number. There is no attempt to cover the field of contemporary 
publication: that would be absurd. - Nor is there any intention 
of offering a critical comment on the literature of the day: the 
element of criticism on this page is to be found chiefly in the 
selection of books. Cheap, vulgar, morbid books, however widely 
circulated, are intentionally ignored. Many books of great value 
are passed over in silence because they appeal to small groups of 
readers. The books upon which comment is made are those which 
are, in the judgment of the writer, wholesome and worth reading, 
and they are described rather than criticised; there is room only 
for the briefest comment. The necessity for brevity often compels 
the use of a dogmatic form of statement; and opinions, however 
temperately held, often wear an air of infallibility when the ground 
on which they rest is not indicated. ‘There is room on this page 
only for opinions; there is no room for explanations of the grounds 
on which they rest. Books of no permanent value are often men- 
tioned because they are diverting and restful; and people need 
diversion quite as much as they need education. In such cases the 
writer contents himself with a simple warning that the book is for 
the hour and not for all time. 


Material for Self-Culture is Always Close at Hand 


ROM all parts of the country there come questions about self- 

education, bearing witness to the presence of that passion 
for self-improvement which is one of the most promising character- 
istics of Americans. A reader from California makes some excel- 
lent suggestions in the direction of practical culture, for it must 
always be borne in mind that the word “‘ culture’’ does not mean 
particular development in any one line, nor does it mean the use 
of any single kind of material. Books and art, as has been often 
pointed out in these columns, are, generally speaking, the most 
available material for culture because they are within reach, in 
portable form, of the greatest number of people; but literary culture 
is only one form of that general enrichment and ripeness of spirit 
which all really cultivated people possess. ‘‘ R. A. C.,’’ who writes 
from California, suggests that the training of the hand and the eye 
in connection with reading greatly aids the broadening of the mind, 
and that simple experimental work along some scientific line is 
within the reach of almost every one, and is an admirable means 
of culture, bringing poise and calmness of judgment. ‘“‘ For the 
average man whose time and means are limited the study of pho- 
tography offers the most convenient means of securing collateral 
advancement.’’ Simple experimental work is neither difficult nor 
expensive, and training in photography not only induces precision 
of eye and hand and training of judgment, but it also awakens 
artistic taste and trains the eye to look for beauty. If the camera 
be handled freely and intelligently it is no small aid toward deeper 
understanding and greater joy in art. 

The study of music is also suggested; and the use of one of the 
several mechanical adjuncts of the piano, and a good collection of 
music rolls, now easily obtainable, is urged. ‘*‘ While these ma- 
chines cannot reproduce the finished playing of an artist, it is possi- 
ble, through intelligent use of them, to obtain at first hand a fairly 
complete knowledge of pianoforte music.’’ 

The material for self-cultivation really lies close to every one’s 
door. Those who cannot get away from home can still escape from 
the city into the near country on holidays and pursue the study of 
birds, flowers and trees. Those who are compelled to stay within 
four walls, but who can go to a library, need not remain ignorant 
of any great branch of human knowledge; and any man or woman 
who has half a day of unoccupied time, by intelligent self-direction 
and persistence can become cultivated. One of the most pathetic 
aspects of life is the waste of opportunities for broadening, enrich- 
ing and deepening intellectual and spiritual life by people who are 
letting time slip by with no consciousness of its value, 


A Good Animal Book for Boys and Girls 


OOD books about animals are very desirable additions to the 
family library because they follow the line of least resistance 
in inducing boys and girls to substitute reading that is worth while 
for reading that is wasteful of time and mental energy. Mr. Ernest 
Ingersoll has had uncommonly good training for the work of acting 
as an interpreter of animals to young readers. He has been for 
many years an outdoors man, and all normal boys have outdoor 
instincts. He has studied animals at first hand, and used his 
own eyes as well as the eyes of scientific students. His book, 
** The Life of Animals,’’ which is devoted to mammals, is a sub- 
stantial volume of more than five hundred pages, and in a very 
readable style conveys adequate information as to their character- 
istics and habits. Mr. Ingersoll does not confine himself to con- 
veying bare information; he has skill in bringing before the reader 
the personality of the animal, and he explains why it is that distinct 
groups of associations have gathered about different classes of 
animals. The book is both for younger and older readers, and 
its interest is very much increased by a profusion of illustrations, 


The Great American Novel Has Dozens of Volumes 


FEW years ago, when other subjects failed and the stream of 

discussion in clubs and newspapers ran low, somebody inva- 
riably began to talk about the great American novel: where, how 
and by what kind of man or woman it would be written. The idea 
seemed to prevail that when the time was ripe some novelist of 
continental magnitude would appear, who would put all there is 
that is worth while in the American life into a single story, which 
should be universally accepted as the authoritative report of what 
men and women are, and are doing, on this continent. 

No such novel has ever been written anywhere. The French 
have been masters of the art of fiction for many decades, and there 
are at least half a dozen masterpieces in their fiction; but no 
single story can be called the great French novel. Balzac, the 
most powerful mind that has used this form of writing in France, 
attempted to give a report of French life, and died in his prime, 
after having written more than forty novels. 

Thackeray, Dickens, George Eliot, Trollope, Hardy, Meredith 
and Mrs. Ward—to take a few names from a great group—have 
contributed to the world their impressions of the different aspects 
and phases of English character and life, and have left so much 
unused material that other generations of novelists will still have 
the whole field open to them. The great American novel will be 
a composite work, written by many hands, in many styles, during 
a long period of time. It wil! probably never be finished, and it 
has aiready dozens of volumes. 


Winston Churchill's “Coniston” is His Best-Written Story 


HE variety of types and the range of backgrounds of which the 

American novelist must take account are very clearly brought 
out by three recent stories. Mr. Winston Churchill, who had 
already written delightfully of Colonial life, and, in a large, free 
style, had described the earliest movement of population across the 
Alleghanies, and, later, the collision of the Northern and the 
Southern ideals of government in the valley of the Mississippi, has 
turned his hand very successfully to the sketching of a country 
community in Vermont or New Hampshire, and to the portraiture 
of one of those typical characters in which the good and evil in the 
American soil and conditions work themselves out in a fresh, 
original way. The central figure in his new book, ‘‘ Coniston,’’ 
is Jethro Bass, a country boy of little education, very limited 
expression, great reticence and determination, native skill in deal- 
ing with men, and a vein of suppressed sentiment which makes 
him a lifelong lover of a sweet, typical New England girl, and 
later, after her death, of her daughter. Few stories have touched 
so intimately the sources of that manner of life which is most 
distinctively American because entirely removed from foreign 
influence. The little country town, with its church, its post-office, 
its store and its blacksmith shop—those ancient centres of rustic 
civilization —are sketched with intimate knowledge, genuine sym- 
pathy and delightful humor. Jethro moves in his little world in a 
masterful way because he has built up a political machine by sheer 
force of natural sagacity. But the political reformer who detests his 
methods cannot escape the attraction of the man whose very tricks are 
touched with humor and who, somehow, makes us aware of ‘‘ the soul 
of goodness in things evil.’’ Asa piece of writing ‘‘ Coniston”’ is 
much the best story which Mr. Churchill has given the world. 


Two Stories: of Old Chester and Barnegat 


HE reader is still in a country community when he opens Mrs. 
Deland’s ‘‘ Awakening of Helena Richie,’’ but there is an 
entire change of moral and scenic background and of atmosphere. 
Old Chester, with the traditions of a Pennsy!vania village, has 
become almost as familiar to us, through the charming talent of Mrs. 
Deland, as ‘‘ Cranford’’ has become in Mrs. Gaskell’s delightful 
description. Doctor Lavendar, who must be counted among the 
typical figures in American fiction, reappears, and brings the sweet- 
ness of his unassuming and pevfectly human goodness into a story 
which has tragic issues. A woman wholly astray, but by no means 
wholly bad, moves into the little community, intending to live, in 
great comfort, a perfectly isolated life; but Old Chester is far too 
neighborly, and the world begins to knock at her door as it knocks 
at all doors; becoming, in her case, as in all similar cases, the 
messenger of Fate, or, rather, of Providence. A very human little 
boy performs the service of redemption in this admirably-told 
story, with its quiet atmosphere, its moral sanity, its very adroit 
and effective character-sketching and its unfailing humor. 
Barnegat Bay, at the entrance of the harbor of New York, is not 
far from Old Chester, and has some things in common with that 
community; but with the entrance of the sea comes an entire new 
set of incidents and persons. In his latest story, ‘‘ The Tides of 
Barnegat,’’ Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, like Mrs. Deland, has intro- 
duced an unusually tragic motive. His central theme is the long 
self-effacement, and, in a way, self-abasement, of a proud and 
sensitive woman in order to protect her sister’s name, and the long 
and patient loyalty of a man, who, for the love of a woman, not 
only endures, but, what is more difficult, keeps silence, when a few 
words might have changed the whole situation; a change, however, 
which could have been effected only by a lowering of an ideal. 
Mr. Smith is at his best when he sketches men and women of the 
older type of social breeding, or men and women of elemental char- 
acter and occupation. He has a true reverence for the reality 
rather than the appearance of fineness in the human spirit, and he 
is quick to make others see it in the old-fashioned gentleman of 
the best breeding, or in the lighthouse keeper and the fisherman. 
The picture of life along shore in ‘‘ The Tides of Barnegat’’ is 
drawn from first-hand knowledge, with impressionistic vividness, 
and the description of the shipwreck at the end is as effective as 
any bit of writing of this kind which Mr. Smith has done. 


“The Way of an Indian,” by Frederick Remington 


gem knows the American Indians better than does Mr. 
Frederick Remington, who has studied them sympathetically 
and close at hand and drawn them with masterly skill in many char- 
acteristic attitudes. This story isa first-hand study of the Indian of 
a generation ago, describing the boy from his first initiation into the 
practices and rites of his tribe and the profession of war to the time 
when, fighting for his race, he falls before the United States troops 
in a desperate encounter. ‘‘ White Otter,’’ the son of a warrior, 
walks the way of the Indian in the later days of his tragic fate, 
conforms to its customs, performs its rites, accepts its superstitions, 
believes in its religion, shares its cruelty, its savagery and the 
relentlessness of its doom. Mr. Remington’s style with his pen is 
very like his touch in moulding his statues in groups: it is bold, 
vigorous, and shows everywhere a sharp outline. 


A Charming and Restful Romance 


R. ROY ROLFE GILSON has a fresh feeling for childhood, as 
readers of ‘‘In the Morning Giow’’ know, and he is alive 
also to the charm of early romance. ‘‘ Miss Primrose’’ belongs to 
the literature of the quiet hour; its humor, pathos and tenderness 
are of the meditative kind; for it is the story of simple life ina 
quiet village where there are no striking events, and the narrative 
derives its interest from the grace with which it is told. The hero- 
ine, if ‘‘ Miss Primrose’’ ought to be burdened with so ponderous a 
word, nurses her invalid father, teaches the village school, takes 
care of the village doctor’s home and passes into a most lovable and 
sweet-natured spinsterhood. Such stories have a restful quality 
when, as in this case, they are enlivened by genuine humor. 


A Convenient Guide for Traveling in Europe 


HERE is a small library of guides of all sorts of the different 

countries of the world, foremost among them being the incom- 
parable Baedeker, with a volume for each country, a compendium 
of accurate knowledge relating to everything which interests or 
concerns the traveler. Among the single-volume books which may 
be commended as furnishing the kind of information which the 
traveler needs, and supplying him with hints in regard to prepara- 
tion, money, custom-houses, baggage, selection of hotels, pensions 
and other matters, Mr. Guerber’s ‘‘ How to Prepare for Europe’”’ 
may be cordially commended either as a companion on the journey, 
or, as the introduction tells us, ‘‘ To serve as an advance guide for 
all who contemplate a tour to Europe.’’ The volume is abundantly 
supplied with excellent maps and.with weil-selected and well- 
printed illustrations. 


Normvnln W. Mik 
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“The Etiquette of Entertaining” 


By Marcarer Husparp AYER 


Edition de Luxe, 
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AMERICAN SILVER CO., Bristol, Conn. 
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at our expense. Your name, in gold on 
cover, 25c. extra. To those who remit $2 
with order, we send, free,a large color portrait 
of Cardinal Gibbons. 


JOHN MURPHY CoO., Baltimore, Md. 
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Manual of Prayers 


The only complete compendium of 
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thorough understanding of the sacred 
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Plain Talks About the Old Masters 


In Which Some Straightforward Facts are Told 
By Professor John C. Van Dyke 


Author of “Art for Art’s Sake,” “The Meaning of Pictures,” etc. 


Second Article: The “Restoring” of Old Paintinas 


AS it ever occurred to you to inquire into the state of preser- 
vation of the famous old masters that hang upon the walls 
of galleries—the masters that you look at with so much 

delight? Practically all of them have been torn from church and 
chapel and palace, taken away by conquerors of one sort or another 
and given a home, after many wanderings, in public collections; 
but are they in the same condition as when they first went forth 
from their makers’ workshops ? 

Ah, no! Many of the noblest and the best of pictures have been 
almost destroyed by time and bad restoration. The ‘‘ Mona Lisa,’’ 
to be specific, is far removed from the picture Leonardo let pass 
from his hands. It is only a pale ghost of its former self. All the 
carnations of the face have flown and given place to leaden hues. 
The subtlety of lights and shades, the flow of graceful. contours, 
the beautiful drawing of the cheeks, the forehead, the throat, the 
charm of the costume and the perspective of the background have 
been worn away, almost scrubbed out of existence by cleaners’ 
hands and a whatnot of chemicals. It is a wreck, a precious thing 
to be sure, because we have so little left to us by Leonardo, but 
only a beautiful wreck! As for the celebrated ‘* Night Watch,”’ 
by Rembrandt, I was looking at it only a few months ago with the 
director of the gallery where the picture is now placed, and in 
the course of the talk he said with a little smile: ‘‘ If you could 
see the ‘ Night Watch’ without the varnishes, glazes and repaint- 
ings you would be very much surprised.’’ I answered that I had 
seen it in that condition in the cleaning-room many years before, 
and had indeed been surprised. It was a sorry-looking affair. 
The drawing and modeling were uncertain; the lights and colors 
were distorted, bleached, inharmonious, almost impossible; the 
surface was spotted and disfigured with old attempts at restor- 
ation and repainting. 


Not All Old Masters are Repainted 


ERHAPS you are startled by these statements and disturbed to 

find that some of the world’s masterpieces are little more than 
ashes of roses, but you need not be. The information is not new, 
though it may not have hitherto found its way into print. Every 
one who knows the book of art thoroughly is aware that many of 
the old masters are not what they seem. Please note now that I 
say ‘‘ many,’’ not ‘‘all.’’ You are not to conclude because some 
pictures are in bad shape that every one is a false pretense, and 
that consequently the appreciation of art is an affectation and its 
history a specious lie. On the contrary, the great majority of 
small pictures are still well preserved, and some of the large ones 
are but slightly damaged. There is enough left of the uninjured 
to judge from and to enjoy. Why, then, do I mention the things 
that are patched together and restored? Simply and solely that 
you may not judge, or rather misjudge, the dead masters. You 
are not to sum up the genius of a Coleridge from a fragment like 
‘* Kubla Khan,’’ nor the genius of a Rembrandt from a wreck like 
the ‘‘ Night Watch.’’ Such pictures as the ‘‘ Assumption’’ of 
Titian, and the ‘‘ Holy Night ’’ of Correggio, are very popular, and 
you may conclude that they are the best pictures their painters 
ever put forth. They may have been when originally painted, but 
they are not now. You are misjudging those great masters. If 
you would know them truly you must study Titian in such pictures 
as the early ‘‘ Sacred and Profane Love,’’ and Correggio in the 
frescoes at Parma. 


How Old Pictures are Restored 


= UT why are ‘ restorers’ allowed to ruin the old pictures?’’ 

you mayask., The question requires an explanatory answer. 
The harm done is, of course, not intentional. Some of it is 
brought about through ignorance, some through want of skill in 
restoration, and some could not be helped in the nature of things. 
Every director of a gallery likes to have a reputation for ‘‘ doing 
things ’’— keeping things clean if nothing else. He is usually a 
government official and subject to inspection and criticism. When 
the members of a government commission march through his 
gallery they may know nothing about art, but if they see all the 
pictures looking bright and fresh, and the premises wearing a 
spick-and-span look, they conclude that the director is doing 
his duty and make report accordingly. The result is that gallery 
directors like to have clean-looking pictures. 

Now the cleaning of a picture is always fraught with danger — 
especially in ignorant hands. The surface is coated with varnish, 
and it is the varnish that catches the dirt and has to be removed. 
The safe method of removing it is with the thumb —that is, rubbing 
it with the bare thumb until the varnish grinds into white powder 
and is blown away with the breath. This takes time and labor. 
The quick, the lazy and the unsafe way of cleaning is with a ball 
of cotton saturated with alcohol. The alcohol removes the varnish 
almost instantly; and it will remove the painting underneath 
almost as instantly if not watched and checked by washing away. 
You can imagine that this easy method of working is the one 
oftener followed, and that accidents happen when inexperienced 
operators handle the alcohol. The fluid eats swiftly, and, perhaps 
before the cleaner knows it, the legs of a figure by Watteau, or the 
nose and mouth of a Madonna by Raphael, have disappeared from 
view —have been literally absorbed by the alcohol. But that does 
not give the cleaner more than a momentary palpitation of the heart. 
The blunder is to be covered up, hidden from the public by all 
means. So the picture goes into the hands of the “*‘ restorer,’’ who 
with brush and paints calmly paints the legs and nose and mouth 
on again! Once more you can imagine how the drawing of the 
‘restorer’? would match and carry out the drawing of Raphael, 
and how his painting would tally with the vivacious handling of 
Watteau! But the work is done, the surface is somehow ‘‘ toned 
down ”’ with neutral tints, then varnished anew, and the picture is 
sent back to the gallery to be hung, in a dark corner perhaps, 
where you will not notice its patching. 


Pictures that Crack and Scale 


FN ited yn let us suppose by Crivelli, is painted in distemper 
—that is, with white of egg or honey instead of oil —upon a 
prepared gesso or plaster ground. The plaster is laid upon a 
chestnut panel. After two hundred years the wood warps and 
cracks, the painted surface parts, the plaster disintegrates. Some- 
thing has to be done to save the picture from complete destruction. 
A great oil canvas by Tintoretto, say in the Ducal Palace at Venice, 
hangs on the wall for many years. After a time the canvas begins 
to sag in the middle and break with its own weight. The varnishes 
crack, the pigments break asunder, the threads of the canvas part. 


Once again something has to be done. When such a thing happens 
—as happen it will—the picture is taken down after having been 
covered across its face with many pastings of gauze cloth. It is 
placed face downward on a flat surface, and all the back, whether 
of wood, canvas or plaster, is removed, planed or chiseled away, 
down to the very paint itself. Then a new canvas back is put in, 
glued firm and fast to the paint, and the whole duly placed upon a 
new wooden stretcher. Then the picture is turned over upon its 
new back and the temporary gauze strips across the face are 
removed. The front or surface of the picture now has to be 
cleaned or at least ‘‘ restored ’’ where ithas been broken. There is 
no help for it. And there isno way of making the new tones exactly 
match the old. Perhaps, in an amateurish way, you have painted 
pictures yourself; and perhaps you have tried at times to patch up 
or add to a sky that you had painted in only the day before. You 
will remember that you could not do it and that finally you had to 
go back and repaint the whole sky. If such has been your experi- 
ence with new work you can imagine the difficulty of touching up 
robes by Giorgione, or flesh by Rubens, or skies by Claude, that 
are several hundred years old. 

But again let me say that not all old pictures are injured. The 
smaller canvases will not break with their own weight; the little 
pictures on wood and copper that the Hollanders painted do 
not crack like the large chestnut panels of Italy; and there are 
frescoes —the famous one by Benozzo in the Riccardi Palace, 
Florence, for example—that seem almost as perfect as when first 
placed upon the wall. The smaller works may be hurt by knocks 
or rubbings or cleanings, but they are more likely to be in good 
condition than the larger pictures. At first you will not find it easy 
to detect injuries by repainting and restoration. The surface will 
all look alike. You may stand in front of Titian’s ‘‘ Man with the 
Glove’’ and see nothing peculiar about it. But when one at your 
elbow tells you that the neck is repainted you will immediately 
notice that the repainting creates a false value just there. 


Fugitive Pigments and Mixed Mediums 


XPERIMENTING with different mediums has been the bane of 
many an artist and the ruin of many a fine picture. Did not 
Leonardo, defying all guild tradition, paint the ‘‘ Last Supper’’ on 
a plaster wall, in oils instead of fresco, and did it not begin to 
scale off before the painter died? There is nothing left of it 
today but restoration — nothing of Leonardo’s but the bare outline 
of the composition. There were many uneasy Leonardos among 
the old painters seeking new ways and means of painting. The 
sound oil method of the Van Eycks, the sound tempera method of 
Crivelli, were not always followed by Tintoretto or Caravaggio or 
Poussin. The result is that many a Tintoretto is blackened or 
bleached today as you may notice in his sketch-work in the Scuola 
San Rocco at Venice. Caravaggio suffers in the same way from 
excessive blackening of the shadows; and Poussin’s colors you will 
frequently find changed, or bleached out of value, with a stained 
look about them which no doubt came from using some mixed 
medium that affected the coloring matter unfavorably. Often in 
the large pictures of Paolo Veronese you will see skies of a dull 
lead color or turned to a pea-green through the use perhaps of a 
blue that has changed color; and careful as Titian was he occasion- 
ally had his reds darken and his yellows lighten, to the detriment 
of the color scheme of his picture. 

The English pictures of the late eighteenth century have suffered 
perhaps worse than any others in the matter of fugitive colors. 
Many an otherwise fine portrait by Reynolds or Romney is today as 
pallid as ashes in the face, its flesh notes all gone and its shadows 
turned hot and foxy. Sir Joshua’s work suffered severely through 
his unfortunate use of unstable color; and as for the work in oil of 
Turner the collection in the National Gallery is eloquent of disaster. 
Turner thought that ‘‘ vagueness ’’ was his ferte, but he never could 
have anticipated such obliteration through fading color and 
crumbling surface. Half his skies have changed from blue to 
lemon-yellow or chalk-white, and his other notes have no doubt 
suffered in corresponding degree. This doubtless came about 
through his use of any coloring matters that would answer the 
momentary need, and any medium that happened to be handy. 
He used oils, water-color, egg, India-ink, lead-pencil—anything 
he could lay hands upon —all upon one canvas. 





Bitumen and Underbasings in Black 


UST so with the bitumen-painted portraits of Raeburn, some of 
them darkened almost beyond recognition. The forehead curls 

of the beautiful Mrs. Scott-Moncrieff, at Edinburgh, have almost 
slipped over the eyes owing to the running of the bitumen with 
which they were painted. Bitumen will not dry on a canvas any 
more than on an asphalt pavement. And eventually it ruins 
whatever it touches, as you may see by some of the pictures of 
Wilkie or Opie, or even our own William Page. The works of 
Munkacsy, painted but a few years ago, are growing black almost 
beyond recognition; and many a reckless, modern painter, who 
delights in the way his brush slips through a bitumen background, 
is preparing his canvases for a speedy exit into darkness and 
oblivion. 

Even a black underbasing sometimes plays havoc with a picture 
by working through to the surface and disintegrating the upper 
pigments. Van Dyck frequently painted hands, with white cuffs 
at the wrists, over a background that he had carelessly brushed in 
with black, in connection perhaps with the painting of a black 
dress. The hands today often look as though they had been 
handling coal, and the white cuffs are sadly soiled. The works of 
Ribera and Ribot are suffering from the same carelessness. Black 
has proved destructive to numerous painters, and even a precise 
painter like Terburg has left portraits that now look sooty in the 
face and grimy in the linen because of the dark background upon 
which they were painted. 

So you see there are many causes for pictures not being today 
what they were when originally painted—causes for which the 
painter is sometimes as responsible as the restorer. But, again, 
you are not to infer that all old pictures are injured by bitumen 
and fugitive pigments. The great bulk of them were painted with 
sound mediums and durable pigments and are in comparatively 
good condition. But it is perhaps necessary you should know 
that accidents have happened in the best of painters’ studios, and 
that occasionally a chemical change has distorted a painter’s 
meaning and turned his canvas into nonsense. 


NOTE — In the next (the November) issue of The Journal Professor Van Dyke will tell 
of some “ Old Masters that are Not Old Masters.’’ 
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The Girl in the Small Town 


How She Can Best Succeed in the City 
By Laura A. Smith 


F STERN necessity drives you from the home nest to make your 
own way, and the city seems to offer the best opportunities, face 
the issue cheerfully and intelligently. Begin to prepare for 

your going several weeks or months in advance. First, save 
money, for you must not go without a certain amount. Try to get 
a chance to work in some store, office, dressmaker’s, milliner’s 
or factory in your home town for a month or more to gain a bit of 
valuable experience. You will need experience in order to earn a 
fair salary where competition is fiercer than you have ever 
dreamed of. 

Here are some of the things you absolutely must have before you 
buy your ticket for the city. You must have fifty or one hundred 
dollars; money is the first requisite. You must have good health, a 
plucky, courageous and cheerful disposition, Stay at home if you 
are a ‘‘ quitter,’’ a pessimist or a whiner. You must have letters 
of introduction —the more the better. Ask your minister for letters 
to city ministers, your merchants, your friends—ask any person 
who can give you one that will help you, todoso. You may not 
present half of your letters, but they-are yours to use if you need 
them. They will be your passport to good society in the city. 
Who is she? Where does she come from? Who are her friends? 
These are the natural questions your new friends will ask. You 
will be judged by your answers. 


ox 


OU must have your wardrobe in such shape that you can do 

without new clothes for at least one year. You must study a 
map of the city until you have an intelligent idea of directions and 
the locations of the places you wish to try first. You must have 
the address of some definite boarding-house where you will first 
seek board. 

You should be supplied with your visiting-cards, not those on 
which you have written your name, but neatly-engraved ones. 
This little bit of pasteboard, apparently insignificant, has come to 
stand for much. It not only gives strangers the impression that 
one moves in good gociety, but also in many banks and stores it 
establishes an individual’s identity. If you are seeking a position 
you will be asked to leave your card with your name and address; 
if you can take a card from a neat cardcase it gives a much better 
impression of you as a business woman than if you fumble awk- 
wardly for pencil and scrap of paper on which to leave your address. 
Use only the plain white card with your name neatly engraved 
thereon. Supply yourself with plain, white notepaper of good 
quality and unruled; if you answer advertisements this also will 
stamp you as refined and businesslike. 

Keep in mind that hereafter you will have to rely upon yourself; 
the home people will not be at hand to counsel and advise. Go 
slowly and take every new step under consideration before you 
settle anything definitely. Determine that you will not ‘‘ sponge’’ 
or borrow from the possessions, the sympathy or the good-will of 
your new friends in the city. 

The latter part of September or the first of October is the best 
time of year to seek a pusition in the city. Then business has 
awakened from its midsummer siesta, and the approaching holidays 
make a demand for employees. If possible, plan to go when some 
older person goes. This will give you a sense of security and of 
being protected when you reach the city. If you have help in 
locating your boarding-house you are saved this worry. If you have 
to go alone do not mind; a business woman must expect to rely on 
herself, and the sooner she begins to learn, the better. 
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IN your faith on the Young Women’s Christian Association and 

go there first. If you do not have the address you can secure it 
of the matron at the city railway station, or of an officer in uniform, 
Save time and perhaps unpleasant experiences by always asking 
questions only of patrolmen or men in uniform. If the Young 
Women’s Christian Association cannot accommodate you it will be 
able to give you the addresses of rooms and perhaps send some one 
with you to find a place. This it will do if you see the secretary 
and tell her who you are, and that you have come to the city to get 
a position and wish the aid of the Association. Show the letter 
from your clergyman, and do not hesitate to answer her questions; 
she is trying to put you under the proper label in her Girl Book 
and to do the best she can for you. If she cannot aid you do not 
be disheartened; you still have your letters to city clergymen and 
to friends. 

Do not take an occasional short answer or rebuff as a personal 
affront to you. City people are busy people and sometimes too 
absorbed and worried to greet a stranger as pleasantly and to give 
as much time to her as country people would under the same con- 
ditions. What you must remember is that your ardor must not 
be dampened by one person’s fit of indigestion or nervousness. For- 
get the disagreeable people you approach and say to yourself: 
‘* Never mind; better luck next time.’’ 

The chances are that if you are neat, pleasant, persevering and 
moderately sure of yourself you will have no difficulty in securing 
a position. The city is full of opportunities to the right sort of 
workers; its enemies must admit that. If you have no special hold 
on any one firm or kind of work and no definite place in view, study 
the ‘‘ Help Wanted ’’ columns of the daily newspapers. These ask 
for help in every line of business. In answering advertisements, 
answer those which plainly state the name of the firm and the kind 
of work offered. Avoid all advertisements which sound ambiguous 
or mysterious; sometimes these are traps to lure innocent young 
girls to grave dangers — pay no attention to this kind. 
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ay spears that this is the day of specialists; you must set your 
face resolutely against being a jack-of-all-trades, and perfect 
yourself in one line. Even with the world’s marts swarming with 
workers, skilled, competent, willing employees are hard to secure. 
‘*] will pay a good salary to the right person,’’ is heard daily. 
Hard study and eternal vigilance must be your creed if you wish to 
attain any height in any work. Regard notask as unimporant and 
final. Every door opened to you leads the way to other doors 
which will open if you approach them joyously and intelligently. 

Be very slow about forming your city friendships. Weigh new 
acquaintances well before you adopt them as friends. Keep a firm 
hold on your confidences and on your desire to become intimate 
with chance acquaintances in office or shop. This does not mean 
that you are to place yourself on a lofty pedestal and glare at those 
around you. While you are with them extend to them the common 
courtesy which the office demands, and do it in a pleasant, cheery 
manner. Wait, however, until you are sure that your new ac- 
quaintances will not multiply your bad habits and subtract from 
your good ones ere you become intimate friends. 


There are men and women of strong self-control and brilliant 
attainments who can burn the candle at both ends; who can spend 
night after night in amusements which include late suppers and 
appear at their desks the next morning fresh and ready to tackle 
the day’s work. The average girl from the country, whose life has 
been on simpler lines, cannot last very long at this sort of living. 
You know that you cannot drink even one glass of beer and be 
very sure of yourself afterward. You also know that down in their 
heart of hearts the very men who invite you to Bohemian places 
and Bohemian ways respect you more if you stick to the innocent, 
girlish pleasures which are yours by right. Avoid all temptation 
which asks you to keep late hours or do any sort of drinking in 
public or appearing in places which are saloons under more polite 
names. You can have just as much fun doing the things that are 
entirely legitimate— you are not losing anything worth having 
when you forego the ‘‘ gay’ kind of recreation, and you are cer- 
tainly on the safer side. 
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OU may think because you are in a big city away from home, 

where no one knows or cares, it will not matter. You are known 
to many men and women as Mr. Wiite’s stenographer, or the clerk 
in Dash’s store, and these men and women, seeing you in public 
places, will point you out as such. The next time the men see you 
they may invite you to a “‘ nice little supper ’’ on their own account, 
and you may be sure they will not introduce you in their home 
circles. The rule by which other women judge business women is 
a strict one, and, for the sake of all other business women, you 
must carry yourself above suspicion. A safe rule to observe is to 
do nothing you cannot fully report in your letters to mother and 
father. 

You will find a delightful freemasonry and good-fellowship 
among the right sort of business women. It depends on yourself 
to take advantage of the advice and good times which will come 
through them. Word of vacancies in offices and stores, too, are 
passed along the line freely, and the little acts of kindness, charity 
and unselfishness which are exchanged between business women 
will fill many volumes in the Recording Angel’s book. You will 
meet these bright, brave, splendid women in the business women’s 
noonday clubs, in classes, in your own office building and boarding- 
house and church clubs, 

Nice girl friends will mean much to you. With one or two you 
can share a room and cut down expenses here and in your noonday 
lunch bills. You will have company to night classes and amuse- 
ments; you can buy course-lecture and concert tickets and divide 
the performances. You can take tripsto the parks and out of town 
in summer when the week-end rates are on. Make it a point to 
identify yourself with some modest city church; join its young peo- 
ple’s societies and take part in its social life. You will enjoy the 
uplifting influence of the music and the sermon which comes after 
a hard week in the office. The church is coming to be the social club 
in its broadest and most modern sense, and its influence is a strong 
one, even in the business world. 
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NE of the best ways to grow is to extend little kindnesses to 

others. Perhaps right in your boarding-house there is an 
invalid who will enjoy stories of the outside world, a cook who 
would like a word of praise about her dessert, a dear, old grand- 
mother who cannot see a play or read a book, but would enjoy 
hearing you tell of both. Your boarding-house manager may enjoy 
a word of praise and cheer occasionally, and there are patients in 
hospitals to whom you might give half an hour Sunday afternoons 
with no loss to yourself and real joy to them. Do not wait for 
some fairy godmother to drop a check into your hand so you can 
endow some big charity and make your name famous. Do the 
little things close at hand. Be tender and reverent to the aged 
and patient and loving with little children. Give to every one 
your best. Keep your worries and your physical ailments to 
yourself. If you are really sick enough to go to bed, go there and 
stay until you feel better; do not drag around and make every one 
miserable by your whining—a drain on the sympathies of your 
friends. Die for your country if you must, but don’t wave the 
camphor-bottle and headache-powder eternally aloft. 

Your greatest temptation will probably come to you through your 
love for pretty clothes. You will see other girls, whom you know 
receive the same salary that you do, appearing with the latest 
trinkets and keeping up with the most extreme styles, and you will 
be sorely tempted to imitate them. 

Be sure of this: the only way you can attain these things honestly 
is to work constantly for increased ability, which will bring you 
increased salary. There is no royal road to fine clothes and lux- 
uries for the average working-girl on small salary. They are not 
worth going in debt to obtain, and they are not worth worrying 
and making yourself unhappy for. 
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BOVE all, never, never allow a man to make you presents of 
articles of clothing, no matter how plausible his reason seems 
to you or how badly you want the article. Whatever you are, do not 
join the class of girls who hint for gifts from men and then boast 
of having ‘‘ worked’’ the men. Do not ‘‘ work’’ any man for your 
luncheon, for candy, for theatre tickets, for jewelry or clothing. 
Be very careful to refrain from expressing a wish for anything of 
this sort when you are talking to a man. The majority of men 
are chivalrous enough to wish to bestow the thing you hint for 
upon you. Perhaps this particular man cannot afford it. Perhaps 
he is waiting for such a chance to place you under obligations to 
him. In any event it is cheap, unrefined, disgusting, and you must 
refrain. Wear your old clothes cheerfully as long as they stand 
for freedom from debt and a wee bit laid aside for an emergency. 

A word about banking and establishing credit and running bills 
from month to month. This is one of the most insidious and dan- 
gerous ways to be swamped in debts. Better buy only what you 
have cash in hand to pay for. If you determine to establish credit, 
which is a polite way of saying run a bill at a store, go to the 
credit desk, give your name, business and residence address, and 
one or two references. Ask many questions about a bank before 
you put your money init. A national bank is open to inspection 
by the United States Government, which makes it safer for a 
business woman than a private bank not open to inspection. 

If you have checks payable to yourself to cash, take your visiting- 
card and letters to establish your identity. Do not grow impatient 
over details which you call ‘“‘ red tape.’’ You are now a part of 
the system of a big city. Everything done protects you as a unit 
of the community. Donot be persuaded that you can make millions 
with your small sum. Avoid all ‘‘ get-rich-quick ’’ schemes. 
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The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman 


The Indian Summer of Our Lives 


HE first cool breezes of October warn us that the year is drawing 

to a close, and this brings a sense of dismay to the young 

who are prone to regard a year as a period of wonderful 
duration and its close as a season of finality. 

It used to annoy me to hear the old folk plan things by years. 
They would say quite calmly: ‘* Another year we shall do so and 
so with the garden or the fruit trees.’’ There seemed to me to be 
a futility in planning anything that was a whole year away. 
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As We Grow Older we learn to accept seasons and changes and 
events as typical of phases of life rather than as personal experi- 
ences. All springs and autumns seem merged in one and we see 
them complete in their typification as we see youth and maturity 
and old age. 

We get rid of a lot of the impatience of youth when we learn 
that if we do not accomplish a thing this year we may do so next 
vear. I used to be a monomaniac on seeing the finish of things 
from the beginning. I would cut out a little frock for one of the 
children after the noonday dinner and finish it before I went to 
sleep. If I were house-cleaning the room must be set in order 
before night, and the curtains washed and ironed and replaced at 
the windows at least the next day. Everything must be accom- 
plished in a week. If a piece of work went over Sunday it was 
almost a tragedy. If a month drew toward a close without its 
proper fulfillment of tasks I was disconsolate, utterly forgetting that 
soon, very soon, there would be another June or August or October. 


or 


It is a Painful Belief of Young People that life is passing and 
they are not getting to do the things they long to do, and that by- 
and-by they will be old and then there will be no use in living at 
all. But growing old brings its cure with it. For every limitation 
of age there is a special amelioration and calmness, and a knowl- 
edge of what life really means comes to us only after we have 
‘*turned middle age.”’ 

The happiest days of my life came after my children were fairly 
grown and I was the chaperon of a coterie of bright, healthy- 
minded young folk who were willing to have a good time and not 
fret because none of us was rich, or because some people rode in 
automobiles when our crowd must be satisfied with a rattling old 
hack or carryall. 

Youth ran back to meet me on the light feet of these young 
people, and I am confident that not one of them enjoyed the camping 
party, the swimming party or the impromptu dance more than I 
did. My second youth was even sweeter than my first, because I 
played a double rdle—that of spectator as well as participant. 


ox 


No Sunshine is Warmer or more golden than that of October, and 
no period of life is sweeter than the Indian summer in which we 
live what some people call the youth of old age. Believe me, rest- 
less young folk, when I tell you that life is very good in the living 
all the way along, if only we do not demand unnecessary things 
from it, or try to pluck its fruit prematurely. Wait until it is ripe 
and ready to garner, and Pomona, a visible spirit, walks with you 
down the long, sunlit aisles of the orchard, and you see the season, 
not only of the year, but also of your life, as typical of all that is or 
is to be. 

One thing we must remember and take to heart: If we are 
disappointed with life it is our own fault. And if when our 
autumn comes we have nothing to garner in it is only because we 
have sung our summer away like the silly young cricket of 
McGuffey’s-Reader fame. The thing which disappointed people 
have failed in is in making themselves worth while. — If life doesn’t 
seem good to us it is because we have failed —not because life has 
failed. It is our appreciations that are lacking. 

The young are all for dazzling the world with their brilliancy 
and achievement. They build their homes with an eye to the 
respect of the community. The young housewife polishes her 
floors more for her friends than for herself. She decks her little 
ones in their immaculate Sunday clothes that they may make a 
‘good appearance’’ among other children. She has definite 
ambitions, and many of them are founded upon no nobler basis than 
that of merely astonishing the community and of setting her children 
apart from their neighbors as something a little rare—a little 
higher and better than the common lot. 


ax 


I Have a Great Sympathy for the People who succeed in getting 
themselves set apart from their neighbors either by wealth or fame; 
it is a bad eminence, and many weary-hearted ones who are 
obliged to live up to the standard of the rich and fashionable look 
back longingly toold days of life in quiet home rooms and patient, 
trustful fields, where bread, which we must all have in order to live, 
sprouts in the soil, under the sun and rain, in the old way which 
progress and luxury and learning cannot change. 

I should like, if I may, to convey to young women the import- 
ance of a simpler knowledge than that which they are going after 
in their culture clubs and art associations and social cliques. 

One summer several years ago I was sitting on the veranda of a 
big hotel at a famous health resort. I had goné to the springs ina 
fit of restlessness hoping to help myself over the loss of my mother, 
who had died some months before. It really is of little use to try 
to run away from a grief. Better stay at home and let your sorrow 
grow into a blessing —as it is sure to do sooner or later. But we 
learn this by going away and coming back home to find our sorrow 
a visible presence, but a dear one, waiting for us beside the hearth. 
I fell into a conversation there, on the veranda, with an old lady 
whose snowy hair and sweet face reminded me of her I had lost. 


oor 


After Your Mother is Gone it is wonderful how a glimpse of 
gray hair will catch at your heart and make you turn and look 
around as no pretty face or stunning costume ever did. After I 
had talked with this gracious lady for a while we became friends 
—at least for a day or two, as people do at summer resorts, but the 
more I saw of her the more I found in her a strange lack. She 
was cultured and refined and quick in her perceptions, but there 
was something wanting which I could not explain. Finally one 
day our conversation drifted to the subject of domestic affairs, 
servants and housekeeping, and I found that this woman knew 
absolutely nothing about real work. She had never learned to 
cook, never in her life made a loaf of bread or a glass of jelly, 
never mixed a salad or baked a pie, or known the intense joy of 
cooking a good meal for hungry children. As I looked at her and 
realized that money had been the barrier between her and a know!- 
edge of real life, I was glad, actually glad, of being poor—and I 
could scarcely wait to get home and fry chicken for supper! 


The Tendency in Late Years has been to get away from the simple 
knowledge right down close to the ground and to learn more of the 
light accomplishments which are supposed to adorn ladyhood. 
But no woman is more tiresome than one who has run to seed in the 
little niceties of dress and conduct, the perfunctory appreciation of 
art and music, and the conventional requirements of religion, which 
belong to the popular ideal of the really refined and proper person. 

The white-haired lady whose appearance charmed me at first 
lacked the only thing which could possibly have saved her from 
being, as she was, like a hackneyed strain of music —and that was 
a real experience of common domestic life. If she had ever in her 
life been poor and obliged to take boarders or do her own washing 
it would have developed in her the dormant germ of real human 
sympathy. In contrasting her with the mother I had lost I was 
deeply reconciled to much that had grieved me. I saw that it was 
through the hardships that seemed cruel that mother’s fine charac- 
ter had developed, and that it was through her awakened under- 
standing that I had grasped some of the meanings of life, and that, 
although this fine old lady might leave her children a priceless 
legacy —a memory of her sweetness and purity —she never could 
transmit to them a heart alive and quivering with a quickened 
sympathy for all who toil and suffer. 


OX 
I am Very Doubtful Whether Our Modern Rubber-Tired Existence 


is good for the soul or whether the perfection we seek in our 
domestic arrangements is desirable. I declare I do not know how 
we lived in the old days when we had never heard of window 
screens or electric lights or plumbing. But we did live to our 
lords heartily, to our princes faithfully, to our neighbors honestly. 
I can remember when we had wire covers for the butter and honey 
dishes, and a big pea-fowl tail for a fly broom, and when the four 
teenth chapter of St. John sounded beautifully read by the flicker- 
ing light of the tallow candle which guided us all to bed. And I 
know that great poetry was written, great wars were fought, great 
songs sung in those days. Civilization takes us away from the 
heroic, and the smoothness of our modern existence hides the 


nobleness of the human heart as well as its weakness. Friction im 


daily life brings out the greatness of our natures as clearly as it 
exhibits our failings. 


ot 


I Get so Many Letters from Young Women asking me to tell 
them the secret of making life go smoothly and seem right and 
noble. Why, my dears, I do not know it. Often the people who 
seem so calm and noble and high-minded are simply selfish souls 
who do not hesitate to trample on the rights of others. I have told 
you that I am not a very good housekeeper, nor yet a very bad one, 
that I do not know how to dress, that flowers won’t grow for me, 
and that my house is never in order all over at one time, and that 
I have a little raggy yard with too much shade for the grass to 
grow. It is because I can’t make things go smoothly or arrive at 
that serenity which seems to flow about the new woman like the 
oil from Aaron’s beard that I write and tell you to take heart if 
you can’t. Every blessed thing which I know to do is to try to 
get something good for the family to eat and to think about, and 
to hunt up the joke which is always lurking in what, to some 
folks, seems decidedly serious. 


emt 
My Daughter, Who is Keeping House in a Neighboring Town, in 


telling of her early struggles with woman’s work wrote me that she 
bought a chicken and put it under a box in the back yard and her 
pet cat went out and overturned the box (it couldn’t have been a 
proper box for the purpose or the kitty never could have overturned 
it) and liberated the chicken. Two old ladies who live next door 
volunteered to help her catch the chicken, so they all joined in the 
chase. ‘‘I think,’’? my daughter wrote, ‘‘ that I could have caught 
it as it hopped through the fence if I hadn’t stopped to laugh!’’ 
Here I put the letter down for a moment and exclaimed devouily: 
‘Praise the Lord!’’ Not because the chicken got away, but 
because my daughter knew how to laugh! She said the two old 
ladies didn’t see the joke and walked stiffly into the house, dis- 
gusted with her because she could laugh when she was losing any- 
thing. But they are sad old ladies from whose faces the flicker of 
asmile has long since fled, and no doubt they came to it by forget- 
ting to laugh when things were in a muss, and by trying too hard to 
make them go smoothly. Day by day we are garnering for old age, 
and I fear women have got into the habit of saving the wrong things. 


ox 


One Day Last October I drove past a little log house with a 
snug-looking chimney and a ‘‘ homey”? little path running zigzag 
through the dooryard grass. In the side yard I saw a woman 
“stirring off’’ a big kettle of apple butter. In the delicious per- 
fume that was wafted to me from the bubbling kettle I sensed the 
very essence of life and knew all at once what it is that the rich 
woman’s money cannot buy. I understood detinitely that the 
treasure we all are seeking lies down close to the ground, and that 
the essential things —the things which are best suited to the later 
years of life—are very common things. 

This should be a great consolation to young women who some- 
times feel that the domestic life is a narrowing one, and sooner or 
later they will realize that though a bit of world lore is not amiss 
and that some appreciation of art and literature, some travel, some 
study of human nature are beneficial, it is the simple life knowledge 
that will count for most when we confront the long years of declin- 
ing activities. 

ont 


No Modern Method of Living can ever be touched with the 
charm that invests the old-time method of ‘ housing up ’’ for winter 
with all our provisions safe around us. No city market will ever 
supply things so delicious as those that mother brought to light from 
the old home cellar. 

So, no new world-lore will ever grace the home-keeper like 
that subtle understanding of the heart that our grandmothers 
learned not in schools and colleges, or by travel or in society, but 
by daily contact hand to hand with the essentials of human life 
We who have come thus through toil and sunshine and discourage- 
ment and storm to the warm Indian summer of our lives, greet 
you. Weare glad when the blaze springs up on the hearth at twi- 
light and the kettle sings for us and the winds sigh about the 
chimneys and the brown leaves patter on the threshold, and we are 
not afraid, for we have our winter stores safely housed in the 
strongholds of our hearts. 


Sh Aomanitug, A orvtchenlor 
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What Other Women Have Found Out 





is paid for any accepted idea. 
be destroyed. 








HIS is an “‘ exchange’’ of ideas: of any helpful little hint, whether it concerns the 
kitchen, the nursery, the sewing-room, the garden or any part of house or family — 
to which any JOURNAL reader is cordially invited to contribute. 
But no manuscripts can be returned; unused ones will 
Write very bricfly ; just the hint itself, to 
The Editor of ‘‘ THe Journat’s Exchange,’’ THE Lapigs’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


A crisp, new dollar bill 











A Pretty Case for Lavender Flowers 


is made like a little pillow-slip, of white linen or muslin. 
Design the case so that the lavender, either in an gnvelope or 
another smaller case, may be slipped in and out. The ends 
of the case may be hemstitched or fringed, and initials may be 
worked in the centre. These sachets are particularly good for 
the linen-closet. HOUSEKEEPER. 


To Prevent a Rug from Curling Up 


sew a piece of chair-webbing close to the edge of each end, on 
the under side of the rug. M. H. A. 


Guest-Room Conveniences are Not Always Remembered 


even by the housekeeper who prides herself on the neatness and 
cleanliness of her ‘‘ spare room.’’ Sleep in the guest-room your- 
self once in a while, to be sure the bed is comfortable and so 
placed that the first rays of morning light will not awaken you, 
or else take care that the window is well shaded. Be sure that 
all the toilet articles are easily to be found, that there are 
plenty of towels on the rack, as well as a clean washcloth. 
As little cakes of soap may now be purchased it is not an 
extravagance to put a fresh piece in the dish for each new 
guest. Have on the table some books to read, something 
besides a Bible and devotional books. A little work-basket, 
with the necessary equipment, will often be appreciated, and 
last, but not least, do not have the bureau drawers and closets 
so full of your own possessions that there is no room for the 
guest’s belongings, even if she comes only for a night. 
VisITOR. 


Whenever You Lend a Book 


jot down, in a small blank-book kept in a convenient place for 
that very purpose, the date, the name of the person to whom 
the book is lent and the title of the book. One who allows 
many books to be taken from his library does this, and it has 
proved to be a safeguard against losing books or forgetting 
where they are. M. A. 


Changing Pictures, When One is Tired of Old Ones, 


is one way to brighten up a room. One can often find in maga- 
zines good prints which will fit frames in which the pictures 
may be old or uninteresting. The old pictures may be used for 
backing the new ones. ee 


A Clothes-Hanger May be Economically Made 


by using a barrel-hoop. Cut from a hoop a piece of the desired 
length and, after inserting a screweye in the middle of the 
hanger, tie a string in it for a loop to hang it up by. Such 
a hanger is easy to make and answers the purpose very well. 
L. W. 


To Keep Clippings Where They Can be Found Readily 


it is a good idea to have several cheap scrapbooks, devoting 
one to each subject. One book may be used for recipes; a 
second for games and entertainments; garden hints may take 
a third; fancy-work suggestions another. One with poetry, 
or another with funny sayings and pictures, may brighten 
some hours for an invalid. A strong manila envelope should 
be pasted in each book, where the clippings may be filed, when 
cut out, until there is an opportunity to paste them in the book. 
M. C. 


Before Putting Away Summer Clothes 


make any necessary repairs, if they are to be worn another 
season. And remember that it is best to have all wash dresses 
rough-dried and packed away by themselves. s. C. 


Keep Both a High and a Low Chair in the Kitchen 


Use the higher chair at the kitchen table, with a footstool to 
rest the feet on, when preparing vegetables, etc. The low chair, 
which may be made by sawing off the legs of a common kitchen 
chair, is useful to sit on while waiting for cake or biscuit to 
bake. The oven may be seen without stooping over. The few 
moments’ rest gained from time to time during the day by 
sitting, when it is possible, to do the work will mean less 
weariness when the day’s work is done. G. H. N. 


Cooking Recipes Written on Postal-Cards 


form a novel book. Have each of your friends write one of 
her choicest recipes on an ordinary postal-card and send to 
you; then punch a hole through each card and slip all of them 
onaring. The postals may be numbered, and a plain card, 
made up as an index, slipped also on the ring. me Fe 


To Exclude the Light from Preserve-Jars 


empty breakfast-food boxes are useful, especially if the house- 
keeper has no dark storeroom. The boxes are merely slipped 
over the jars. EXPERIENCE, 


A Rack for Brooms 


will be appreciated by any tidy housekeeper. A piece of narrow 
board is used, sawed to the length where the rack is to be placed. 
Bore as many holes in the board as needed, about an inch or 
an inch and a quarter in diameter, placing the holes far enough 
apart to keep the brooms from touching. They are to be put 
in upside down. Supports for the rack may be made from 
triangular pieces of wood screwed to the wall about three feet 
from the floor. Hooks for dustpans and dust-brushes may be 
placed under the rack on the wall, between the broom-handles. 
M. E. B. 


Shoe-Buttons May be Prevented from Coming Off 


by making a hole in the leather large enough for the shank of 
each button and then passing a round shoestring through every 
shank, fastening the string at both ends. Busy MOTHER. 


A Broom-Supporter Made of Spools 


is a simple and convenient device. Screw two large empty 
spools high up on the middle panel of a door, just far enough 
apart to allow the handle of the broom to slip in. The broom 
part rests on the spools. Ls W.& 


An Embroidery-Frame for Mending 


will be found a great help in many instances. Underwear, if 
put over the frame, will be easier to mend. The three- 
cornered tear in a skirt will be more easily repaired if the 
frame is used. Be sure to press the mended »lace well on the 
wrong side of the goods. W. A. T. 


A Clothes-Hamper from a “Half-Barrel” 


is easily made and costs far less than a regular straw hamper. 
Cover a “‘ half-barrel,’’ as the small barrels are called, witha 
pretty cretonne or print. Lay the material in plaits and tack 
each plait in place at top and bottom. This makes the hamper 
itself. A nicely-made wooden cover with a handle can be 
bought, and if this. is painted a color that will harmonize with 
the cretonne one will have a pretty hamper complete for the 
bathroom. B. M. W. 


Good Dusters May be Made of the Small Mops 


that come for washing dishes, for at least two excellent reasons: 
they are easily shaken free of dust, and they can readily be 
washed. G. D. 


A Lingerie-Waist Protector 


to use when the waist is placed on a waist-hanger in the closet, is 
a useful thing to have. Itis made from two lengths of figured 
dimity or lawn. These are not cut, but folded over and sewed 
like a pillow-case. The lower edge is hemmed and finished 
by aruffle. At the top, or fold, cut a slit to insert the hook of 
the hanger. Hem this opening, put a ruffle around it, and the 
protector will be complete. The waist is first hung on the 
hanger and then the waist and hanger are slipped into the 
dimity bag and hung up. M. W. A. 


Try Whistling for the Children Instead of Calling 


when they are at play and very likely too far away to hear 
the voice. A dog-whistle can be heard a long way off. The 
children will soon grow accustomed to it, and the mother may 
wear it around her neck on a cord, so that it will always be 
handy. MATER. 


An Easy Way to Sprinkle Clothes 


is to take a quart fruit-jar which has a metal screw-top lined 
with porcelain, remove the porcelain by breaking it with a 
hammer, and, with an awl, make six holes in a circle in the 
metal top; then screw it on the jar tightly, using the rubber 
ring for it, just as you would if you were using it for preserves. 
This is a handy sprinkler, and saves much time and strength. 
Be sure to make only six holes and to have them quite small. 
WINTHROP. 


estroy Old Paper Patterns 


It is useless to keep patterns long, as the styles change so often. 
Weed out the old ones every year and make more room for the 
new. ALICE V. 


To Wring Out a Flannel Cloth in Very Hot Water 


in which you cannot bear your hands, lift the flannel to a clean 
towel by means of a stick; fold the towel quickly around the 
flannel and twist it tightly to remove the water; then apply the 
flannel to the afflicted part. NURSE. 


A Box for the Baby to Play In 


was the bright invention of one mother. It was about eighteen 
inches deep, just wide enough to go through a door, and a 
little longer than it was wide. Strong blocks under the corners 
were supplied with casters, thus raising the bottom of the box 
about three inches from the floor. Cotton batting was used to 
pad the inside all over, and extended over the edge of the box. 
The box was then neatly covered inside and out with denim of 
a color that would neither soil nor crock the baby’s clothing. 
Pads of white outing flannel (which could be changed when 
necessary) were also made, exactly fitting the bottom of the 
box. Such a little pen proved a happy place for most of the 
baby’s waking-hours, and his mother could push the box from 
room to room where she happened to be, yet be free to do her 
work, knowing that the baby was perfectly safe. E. B. D. 


A Good Work-Apron 


is suggested for a woman doing housework. Make it large and 
full, have one pair of strings, or a band, at the waist, and sev- 
eral inches below the waist have a second pair of strings. The 
additional strings make the apron fit snugiy, and the dress 
skirt can be pulled up through the loop when a floor is to be 
scrubbed or mopped. L. A. B. 


More Closet Room May be Obtained 


by putting a pole (an old broom-handle is good for the purpose ) 
from side to side in the closet and placing wire hangers on the 
pole. These will preserve the shape of the clothes, and a 
number of garments can be put on the pole, even in a shallow 
closet. A. A; A. 


Whenever You Have to Clean Books 


try beating them with the handle of the dust-brush after 
brushing the dust off the top with the same article. One who 
always pounded the books with her hands tried this new way, 
and found she was far less tired. B. T. B. 


Don’t Fall a Victim to Chronic Bargain-Hunting : 


it is an almost incurable disease. Don’t get the remnant 
habit: nothing is more extravagant. Look for bargains chiefly 
in the best shops, if you look at all. Those catering to a 
wealthy and fastidious class carry only fine goods and are 
quickest to make great reductions on articles not in the height 
of fashion. Moreover, they generally tell the real reason for 
the reduction in prices. C. W. H. 


A Little Washboard of the Sort Sold as Toys 
will be found useful by those who have small articles, such as 
fabric gloves, to wash out in the bathroom basin. 
A BOARDER. 
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The Great Transposing Mouth- 
piece and the 88 Note Range or the 
Entire Piano Keyboard make the 


Apollo Player Piano 


beyond all question the 
BEST IN THE WORLD 


The transpusing mouthpiece changes the music to any key 
to suit the voice and corrects the shrinking or swelling of 
the music roll. WOUILD YOU BUY A 65 NOTE PIANO? 
THEN WHY BUY A 65 NOTE PLAYER, WHEN YOU 
CAN BUY ONE WITH 88 NOTEs? INVESTIGATE 
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What May be Found ina Watch ;-— -_ 
A Page of Puzzles: By Grant E. Hamilton . ey ~~ 


ACH of these pictures represents something which may be seen in a watch. Number 1 stands for ‘‘Glass.’"’ What do the others 
represent? Limit each answer to one or two words, and tell, in not more than twenty-five words, what you consider to be the best 
subject for treatment in THE JOURNAL for October, next year, which is not treated in this issue. For your skill in solving the puzzles, 


Last Longer ana 





and for the originality, neatness and general care shown in your answer, we will give: 


A Check for $25 to the person sending a correct solution, and, in the judgment of the Editor of The 
Journal, the best prepared slip; $10 for a correct list and the second best slip; $5 for a correct list 
and the third best slip, and $1 each for the next forty-seven: 50 rewards in all, amounting to $87. 
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Answer to the August Puzzle 


The mysterious cage at the circus contained a snake- 
charmer and two snakes. 


PRIZE WINNERS 


First Prize — Mary C. King, South Carolina. 
Second Prize —William H. Powell, Maryland. 
Third Prize —Thomas H. Bamforth, Canada. 


Other Prizes—Anna M. Coats, New York; Mrs. John Gerald May, 
Massachusetts; Flora E. Jost, Nova Scotia; Miss June Rooney, Georgia; 
Mrs. J. L. Woodruff, Illinois; W. A. Fuller, New York; Mrs. Oriana 
Wickerham, Ohio; Mrs. A. R. Osborne, Tennessee; Miss E. J. Summers, 
South Dakota; Mrs. Thomas V. Bell, Canada; L. A. Smith, Arizona; Mrs. 
Charles A. Davis, District of Columbia; Madolene C. Wilson, California; 
Edna Axelson, California; Frances Maxwell, Missouri; F. M. Van Pelt, 
Indiana; Mrs. Ida Bartlett, Tennessee; Ida M. Karr, Kansas; Mrs. William 
F. Dains, Michigan; Molly Norris, New Hampshire; W. H. Eastman, 
Maine; Mrs. Nettie H. Bringhurst, Texas; Sarah E. Gearhart, Pennsylvania; 
A. B. Storms, Cuba; Herbert Creed, New Brunswick; Miss Jean Brown, 
Utah; Mrs. Robert Farrington, Ohio; Mrs. Wm. H. Kniffin, Jr., New York; 
Mary Keith Ryder, France; Mrs. Hart Gress, Vermont; Mrs. B. E. 
Copenhaver, Virginia; Clara Frech Ellis, District of Columbia; Jennie 
Luckner, Illinois; Mrs. Carl H. Wagoner, Minnesota; Leonard O. Packard, 
Connecticut; Mrs. Edgar A. Alcott, New Jersey; Wm. C. Sheppard, 
Washington; Mrs. Charles 0. Grieshaber, Michigan; Agnes Hanna, 
Kentucky; Agnes I. Dithmer, Indiana; G. L. Sherertz, West Virginia; 
Mrs. M. Atlee Ermold, New Jersey; Mrs. J. E. Driscoll, North Carolina; 
Mrs, Gertrude Rugg Field, Rhode Island; Louise Marshall, Ohio; Martha 
Harley, Pennsylvania; Rose A. Hyde, New York. 














Read These Positive Directions 


Mail your letter so that it will reach Philadelphia not earlier than 
October 5, and not later than the morning of October 9. 

The correct solution of these puzzles will be published in the December 
JOURNAL.’ We cannot answer any questions whatever about the puzzles. 


The privilege of competing is opento all. For convenience in handling the replies 
the following form of answer is suggested, but not required. Mail your answer to 


The Puzzle Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal, P. O. Box 1401, Philadelphia 








Name 


Address . 


The parts of a watch shown are: 


sia 5 


6 
7 
8 


Your Suggestion May be Written in the Margin Below 

















Burn Less Fuel 


The story of Jewel Stoves and 
Ranges is a story of more than forty 
years success in stove 

making. By using only 
pure grey iron made 
by our Aemi-fest proc- 
ess; by making all 
— castings full 
weight, grinding 
and fitting every 
part; by scientific- 
ally designing the 
Jewel Steel Ranges flues to save fuel and 
coauickest bakers distribute the heat 
Book Free. where wanted; and by 
employing only Jewel Quality, work- 
manship and material, over 4,000,000 


ewe l 
STOVES 


(Sold by leading dealers everywhere) 








have been made, sold and are giving 
complete satisfaction and 
our plant has grown to be 
the largest in the world. 
Experience has demon- 
strated that Jewels cost iess 
for repairs and last a life- 
time. True economy bids 
you see that the Jewel trade- 
mark is on the stove ot 
range you buy 
Do not run the risk of buying 
any stove or range until you 
have fully investigated Jewels. 
Over 1000 styles and sizes. 
Send for Free Booklets Jewel Base Burn- 
ers yive A more 
Send postal to-day stating what heat from \ less 
kind of a heating or cooking stove fuel. Free Book- 
you intend to buy and we will send let explains. 
you a booklet describing and illus- 
trating the most complete and varied assortment 
manufactured. Don't neglect if you want to know 
the full facts about stoves. Address Dept. 28 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS 
“Largest Stove Plant in the World,” 
Detroit— Chicago 





















Have Been Established 
54 Years 








and are receiving more 
favorable comments to- 
day from an artistic stand- 
point than all other makes combined. 


We Challenge 


Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a 
vose piano. We allow a liberal price 
for old instruments in exchange, and 
deliver the piano in your house free of 
expense. You can deal with us at a 
distant point the same as in Boston, 
Catalogue, books, etc., 
giving full information 
miailed free. 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 


160 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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BABY BUNTING 
BLANKET 


Comfort for the baby—And health 

The Baby Bunting Blanket is a com- 
mon sense covering — Does not bind, or 
hamper the limbs— Cannot be kicked 
off — It's warm and snug and comfortable 
all the time — Made of soft, fleecy wool 
—pure white with pink or blue trim- 


mings —T wo grades — $3.50 and $5.00. 
A Dainty Present for the New Baby— 
If your dealer hasn’t it, write direct 


PITTSBURGH DRY GOODS COMPANY 
935 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh i 
y 
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Keeping a Piano Healthy 


By Rupert Hughes 


HERE is small pleasure in paying installments on a piano that 

has gone to rack and ruin a year before the last payment is 

due. The fault is usually that of the purchaser, who either 
has been duped into buying a worthless shell, or has failed to take 
good care of his property. ' 

In many ways the piano is the most sensitive of all musical 
instruments, except, perhaps, the human voice; for, though it is 
less complex than the pipe-organ it is not built in a stationary 
position and is constantly ntishandled, trundled about and neglected. 

The first requisite in caring for a-piano is to secure one worth 
caring for, since many of the instruments of commerce are only 
baits for the bargain-fiend who counts anything cheap that is 
marked down. These are made of such clap-trap material that no 
human power can keep them in tune orrepair. On the other hand, 
many a noble instrument has been allowed to go to pieces like a 
neglected ship stranded and rotting on a shore. 

The greatest enemy of pianos is moisture. If they get their feet 
wet they will surely take cold and grow hoarse. The ill-effect of 
moisture is perhaps best seen at the seaside, where it is practically 
impossible to keep a piano in condition. 


Atmospheric Conditions Affect a Piano Quickly 


AMPNESS harms a piano in numberless ways, It is absorbed 

by the soundboard and muffles the tone; it rusts the strings, 
causing them to vibrate unevenly; it makes the felts on the ham- 
mers soggy and again affects the tone; it swells the wood of the 
action and causes the keys to stick and refuse to answer. Hence 
the piano should not be kept on the ground floor, unless the founda- 
tions are such as to insure complete dryness. It should be closed 
down always at night to escape humidity, and opened every day 
where the light and air will do their good work. After rainy 
weather it should be opened as wide as possible. 

In case dampness cannot be otherwise avoided, felt or floorcloth 
should be tacked on where the piano touches the floor; stand it 
then on insulators so that air can pass underneath and the damp 
will not strike upward, The ideal temperature for a piano is 
from 60 to 70 degrees Fahrenheit, and great changes in tempera- 
ture should be religiously avoided. Pneumonia is one of the most 
popular diseases in America, and its vogue is largely due to our 
passion for overheating our houses during the day, then shutting 
off the heat and opening the windows at night. Conditions that 
kill a man are wearing on a piano, and its protest will be heard. 

The piano should never be placed close to one of our enthusiastic 
steam-radiators, nor where the hot air from a furnace or a stove will 
pour into it. Overheating relaxes the strings, warps the sound- 
board and causes the veneer to peel. Remember also that the 
tension of the strings ranges as high as thirty tons and that 
changes of temperature affect this tension quickly and vigorously. 

Draughts are very hostile to the piano’s welfare, since they mean 
abrupt changes of temperature. It should, therefore, be kept as 
far as possible from windows and out of an air-line between window 
and. door, or fireplace and window. Pianos are usually shoved 
close against a wall, but it is important to keep them at least five or 
ten inches away, since the proximity of the plaster deadens the 
vibrations, and, also, since there are constant currents of air creep- 
ing along a wall. The tone of a piano is affected by many condi- 
tions besides those of heat and humidity. The materials chosen 
by the maker and the skill with which they are used give the piano 
its start in life; and pianos that are not born with a good consti- 
tution and a strong voice are not likely to acquire them afterward. 


The Furnishing of Your Music-Room May Need Alteration 


UT often a piano that sounds superb in the shop has the manner 
of a changeling when it is imstalled in the home. The pur- 
chaser is likely to think himself swindled. First make sure in 
buying a piano that you note the serial number marked on its frame 
so that you can verify your purchase when the piano is delivered 
to you. If its number tallies with your memorandum the alteration 
in tone must be due to the thange in conditions. ~ The piano which 
you tried in a large, open shop on a wooden floor cannot do itself 
justice in a small, stuffy apartment with a thick carpet, heavy 
draperies and an overplus of bric-A-brac. Furthermore, the acous- 
tics of the room may be bad. If this is the case there is smal! 
hope of improvement, but the other faults are more easily reme- 
died. In place of the carpet have rugs in the music-room, and 
see that none of them touches the piano. Transfer the heavy 
hangings to another room, and see that the bric-a-brac is so placed 
that it will not rattle. 

It is possible to buy a patent resonator in the form of a platform 
shaped like the piano and made of the same wood. This materially 
enlarges the tone of the piano, though the neighbors will doubtless 
prefer the piano in its less aggressive form. 

One of the chief annoyances that afflict a piano is the rattle of 
foreign objects. These may be on the inside of the instrument, and 
may consist-of pins, hairpins, bits of paper, or even crumbs of cake 
or cracker. These should be carefully dusted out. The‘ fall’’ or 
lid of the keys sometimes shakes against the front of the case; if so 
a pad of silk or other soft cloth should be placed between them. 
Mysterious sounds of a shrill and intolerable nature may be due 
to a loose screw somewhere in the instrument. I remember being 
greatly disturbed by a sharp, ear-piercing tone that sounded from 
my piano every time I struck a certain note. Tuners and repairers 
searched in vain for the cause, and I had to endure it till a casual 
visitor traced it to a small screw in the lock-plate. It had worked 
loose, and the mere tightening of it ended the disturbance. 


Never Keep Ornaments and Books on a Piano 


Dr ter ing jarring sounds may be due to ornaments on top of 

the piano. They do not belong there, and even a pile of music 
will deaden the tone. Every one has noticed that certain notes of 
the piano will start up a curious rattle in some distant bit of china or 
brass, a globe on a chandelier, or a window-pane. Usually a slight 
movement of the object or wedging something into the window- 
casing will silence the disturbance. These noises are due to 
the phenomenon of sympathetic vibration, a well-known law of 
acoustics. If you press down the loud pedal of a piano (which 
simply removes the dampers from all the strings) and sing or play 
a note on some other instrument you will find that the piano echoes 
the same tone, and, in fact, its overtones as well. If a quartette 
sings into a piano and stops short you will hear the strings keep up 
the final chord. 

The explanation is simple: the air is set vibrating at a certain 
velocity, and that string which has the same number of vibrations 
is affected by the constant pulsation of the air as a swing is started 
by repeating the pushes at just the right moment. Objects set 
loosely on an uneven mantel or other surface will similarly be set 
in motion by the pulses from a vibrating piano-string. A slight 
shift of position remedies the trouble. 

A squeaky pedal is a poor accompaniment to music and wearing 
on the nerves of the player or singer and all the listeners. The 


noise can usually be ended with a lubricant of blacklead powder, 
or by simply placing graphite filings from an ordinary lead-pencil 
between the grating surfaces. These occur where the rod rubs 
against the side of the hole in the plinth. This hole is commonly 
lined with cloth; if the cloth has worn off or grown hard it should 
be renewed. The pedals may be hinged or pivoted on a screw. 
Oilthe hinges and slacken or tighten the screws. Inside the piano 
the pedals may work a rocker; if this squeaks it should be pressed 
up with a screwdriver and a little soap or grease rubbed in. 


The Piano Should be Tuned Three or Four Times a Year 


IANOS, like all other string instruments, tend constantly to drop 

outof tune. In the old days the average pianist could tune his 
instrument as thoroughly as a violinist can tighten up his fiddle 
today. It is still a process not beyond cultivation, but the piano 
has grown to such complexity that it is better to call in a regular 
tuner. His visits should be made at least three or four times a 
year. Whether the instrument is much used or not it should be 
kept in tune, not only because one never knows when a wandering 
minstrel may drop in, but also because it is very injurious to the 
whole instrument to be left in a partly-relaxed condition. Kept 
constantly in tune a piano is far more likely to grow mellow and 
sweet with aye. 

The tone of a piano may be ruined by the hardening of the felts 
on the hammers. These should be ‘ picked up”’ with needles or a 
tool containing needle-points and known as a “‘ felt-picker.’’ The 
felt, on the other hand, may be of a poor quality, or it may be split, 
or it may be too soft and deaden the tone. In such a case the felts 
should be renewed, though they may sometimes be improved by 
holding against them a hot laundry iron, It may be necessary to 
place over them a wet rag before ironing them. Work of this 
nature, however, had better be intrusted to a trained repairer. 

The polish of a piano is as important to its looks as a woman’s 
complexion to hers, and it may be as easily ruined by neglect or by 
the use of improper cosmetics. If finger-marks are visible on the 
surface, if chemicals are upset, or if the polish has suffered in any 
way to a material extent, it is better to call in an experienced 
polisher than to make unskillful attempts one’s self. Especiaily 
avoid the application of the furniture polish. Ordinarily a vigorous 
rubbing with a dry bit of any soft cloth is all that is necessary to 
remove spots. Make sure that no gritty substance is on or under 
the cloth to scratch the wood. A cloud upon the polish and certain 
sorts of stain will yield to a light brushing with a rag dampened 
with lukewarm water; but the surface should be at once rubbed 
with chamois, following the grain of the wood. If the surface is 
wax-polished put a little turpentine on a bit of linen and rub it in, 
afterward going over it well with a soft, dry cloth. 

If there are gold lines on the cover and they have become tar- 
nished a soft brush wet with warm water will brighten them up. 
Above all, never touch the polish with anything hot. 


A Piano Must be Kept Clean Inside and Out 


ENTS may sometimes be raised by laying on them a thick, wet 

sheet of brown paper, and rubbing this well with a hot iron. 
This removes the polish beneath, however, and it must be renewed. 
Other abrasions can be cured only by scraping and inserting new 
strips. This can hardly be done except by an expert. 

The keys should be regularly wiped off with a soft piece of silk 
or cheesecloth. If they are much soiled or sticky it may be neces- 
sary to wet the cloth with water or a few drops of alcohol; but they 
should be dried immediately. In case the keys are of celluloid 
alcohol should not be used. In no case use soap or a washing 
powder. If ink is dropped on ivory keys it is practically impos- 
sible to remove it, and a new piece of ivory must be substituted. 
Celluloid keys may be polished by adding to pumice powder either 
benzoline or turpentine, or even milk. Black keys, if not of ebony, 
may be retouched with black spirit enamel applied with a camel’s- 
hair brush. 

The interior of a piano is often a repository for dust, scraps of 
paper and even the nests of mice. These should be removed with 
much care. To get at the inside of a piano it is necessary to take 
it apart more or less. Usually the lifting of the lid reveals the 
necessary wood buttons or screws. On releasing these the front 
will come loose, the “‘ fall,’’ or keyboard cover, can be lifted away, 
and the key-slip in front-of the keys be unscrewed and removed. 
These investigations should be made by one who knows something 
of piano construction or by one who has a mechanical knack for 
putting things back where they belong. 

The dirt can be removed with a stiff brush and the wires cleaned 
with fine emery-cloth, glass-paper ora piece of thick leather dipped 
in an equal mixture of flour-emery and coarse emery in paraffin oil. 

The felts on the hammers can be cleaned by applying dry pipe- 
clay and then rubbing it off with a nailbrush. 

Much trouble is caused by keys sticking. This may be remedied 
by removing the tight keys, cleaning the pivot and key-pins of 
rust, or, if they are too large, rubbing them down with a fine emery- 
cloth, afterward applying a little grease, but not oil. If care is not 
taken, however, the keys may becomie too loose and rattle. 


Minor Difficulties that You Yourself Can Remedy 


IFFICULTY may be caused by the swelling of the felts on the 
hammers from dampness. If these are exposed to sunlight or 
warmth for a few days they should act easily, unless there is rust on 
the centre wire, which should then be changed for a newone. The 
centre joints should also be sprinkled with blacklead or French 
powdered chalk. As Iubricants these should always be preferred 
to oil, which swells the wood and the cloths. But should oil be 
applied by mistake it may be corrected with benzoline, the cloth in 
the holes being changed. If the keys click the felt washers under 
them are perhaps worn out and may need renewal. In pianos 
whose soft pedal simply lowers a piece of flannel or felt it may be 
necessary to replace this with a new one, as it is likely to wear 
away or furnish food for moths. Pedal rods may come unglued, 
in which case clean away the old glue, put a thin piece of leather 
or cloth on the end of the rocker, add a bit of glue and. press it 
into place. Brass pedals may be cleaned with a brass-cleaning 
paste or with Bath-brick and paraffin. Candle sconces may be 
cleaned with warm, soapy water with a few drops of ammonia added. 
There are other points to be considered in keeping a piano 
healthy, but they should be left to a trained workman. I have 
attempted to outline a simple system of ‘‘ first aid to the injured.’”’ 
As in the case of other members of the family, too much should not 
be attempted by the laity, and the doctor should be called at once 
for serious cases. The piano is an elaborate and expensive affair, 
and demands considerate and affectionate attention. It will repay 
it fourfold. It should not be made a plaything for the children, 
nor a whatnot for the extra bric-a-brac of the housewife. It should 
not be mauled by the unmusical, nor yet shut up and doomed to 
silence, moisture and moths. Give it temperate air, abundant 
light and moderate exercise, and it will delight a generation. 








A treasure 


brought from the old home to the new— 
tempting her fingers irresistibly now as in 
the care-free days of girlhood. 


The 





Piano 
takes a hold upon the musical affections 
as lasting as the beautiful tone of the 
piano itself. 


A tribute to this endearing quality is 
the fact that the majority of those who 
choose a Packard Upright for the experi- 
mental years of ‘*practice’’ select a 
Packard also when finished taste demands 
the more heroic grand. 


Where you can hear the Packard Piano 
and descriptive catalog showing the latest artistic cases 
will be mailed to any address on request. Write us. 


THE PACKARD COMPANY, 
Dept. A. Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
























The soul of the 
piano is the tone. 
Every Hardman 
Piano has a soul— 
that is to say a tone, 
—rich, resonant and 
sweet. Beyond that 
this tone is put ina 
sound, strong body, 
capable of standing 
hard wear and 
changes of climate. 

Because of its soul — and 
the staunchness of its body, the 


Hardman is the piano par excel- 
lence for the home. 


The 
Hardman Autotone Piano 


the famous Hardman Upright Piano with the 
Hardman Piano-Player built within its case, 
we claim is the best instrument of its kind made. 
Novice and musician can play it with equal 
skill. Let us tell you more about it. 
Where we have no dealer we will send 
price lists and-explain our easy pay ment 
system. We take old pianos in exchange. 


Write us for our new booklet‘ Piano Helps’”’ (postpaid). 


Hardman, Peck & Co. . 


Established 1842. 
Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, New York, 














Shur-On @&, 


FE ye -glasses 


Maybe ordinary glasses won't stay on your nose, 
but there is hardly a nose that can’t be fitted with 
“Shur-Ons.”” Hold tight; don't feel tight. 


At all opticians’. “Shur-Oxn"’ on the mounting. 
Any broken part of 


mountings replaced free 


within one year by any optician in the United States. 


Valuable book free. Contains information of 
value to everybody. Free for the ame of your uptician. 


E. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. A 
Listablished 1864 Rochester, N. ¥ 





CHRISTMAS for Children—ltie and 
CAN TATAS tis year the prettiest 


Christmas music in_ all 
forms ever issued. Plays, Recitation ani Dialogue Booklets. 
Write at once for our descriptive list. Sent FREE. 


| Fillmore Music House, Cincinnati, 0.; or Bible House, New York 
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The Maid o’ the Moor: Scotch Song 


Words by William H. Gardner Music by J. L. Gilbert 


Author of “Thy Beaming Eyes” Composer of “Bonnie Sweet Bessie” and “The City Beautiful” 


The Editors of The Ladies’ Home Journal are perfectly willing to have this song used in public provided the following credit is printed on the program in connection 
with the title: “ By permission of The Ladies’ Home Journal.’’ Under no other conditions may this song be used. 
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Has the Cost of Living Increased? 


By John Lambert Payne 


is a genera! conviction to the contrary; but a comprehensive 
comparison of prices shows that it is not well-founded. 
Instead of declining the purchasing power of a dollar has really 
slightly increased since 1876. To get at the truth it is simply nec- 
essary to investigate, rather than to accept what everybody says. 

Food, clothing and shelter are the basic necessaries of life. If 
we were content to be merely fed, clothed and housed, however, 
we should not be above the level of the savage. This matter will 
not be considered from that narrow standpoint, therefore, but with 
a strict regard to the conditions prevailing in the average home on 
this continent. The Centennial year stands out prominently in the 
history of America as marking great advancement in the arts of 
civilization, in general comfort and refinement, and cannot fairly 
be objected to as the starting point of this inquiry. 

With regard to food I realize the difficulty of adopting a satis- 
factory standard of measurement. There is no such thing as an 
agreement with regard to what is plain and what is luxurious liv- 
ing, owing to the variations of taste. There are, however, certain 
staples found on all tables, in one form or another, which may be 
set down as being fresh and salt meats, poultry, fish, eggs, milk, 
butter, cheese, lard, tea, coffee, spices, sugar, flour and meal, fruits, 
rice and potatoes. The consumption of these commodities repre- 
sents practically forty per cent. of the total cost of living to the 
average family. I have carefully ascertained the price of each of 
these articles for the years 1876 and 1906, and the result is both 
surprising and instructive. 


Food Costs Not More, But Less, Than Formerly 


LOUR, which may be regarded as the staff of life, was quoted at 
five dollars and sixty cents a barrel in the wholesale market on 
the first of June, 1876. It stood at four dollars and sixty cents on the 
same date this year. Granulated sugar, of which a large quantity 
is used in every home, was retailed at ten pounds for a dollar 
in the Centennial year, and at from twenty to twenty-five pounds 
for a dollar in 1906. Yellow sugars show a relatively greater fall 
in prices. The open-market price of butter was precisely twenty- 
two cents a pound at both dates, and cheese was quoted at eleven 
cents. Every housekeeper knows, however, that the quality of 
dairy products has greatly improved in theinterim. Beef is dearer 
now than in 1876, the difference being as between thirteen and 
seventeen cents. Poultry is also twenty per cent. higher. Pork, 
on the other hand, sold at twenty-two dollars and a half a barrel 
in 1876, as compared with sixteen dollars and thirty cents today. 
Eggs on the first of June, at the two periods under review, stood 
alike at seventeen cents. Lard is this year cheaper than in 1876 
by three cents a pound, the quotations on the Chicago Produce 
Exchange being fourteen and eleven cents for the respective dates. 
Tea was sold over the counter thirty years ago at from forty-five 
cents to a dollar a pound; today it is forty per cent. lower. 
Within the same period coffee has declined in cost from fifty cents 
a pound for the best quality to forty cents, and the cheaper grades 
show a proportionate reduction. Spices are from ten to forty per 
cent. lower in cost, while rice, tapioca, potatoes, fish, milk and 
oatmeal have remained stationary. 

Fresh fruits today find a large place on the tables of all classes, 
and there are few articles of daily consumption which have shown 
such a marked decrease in cost. For example, bananas did not 
sell below thirty cents a dozen in 1876; today they are everywhere 
available at from ten to twenty-five cents. Owing to the develop- 
ment of the Florida and California orchards oranges are retailed 
this year at from twenty to forty cents a dozen, as against double 
those figures thirty years ago. Strawberries, raspberries and all 
varieties of small fruits are most abundant at a very considerable 
reduction in prices. Peaches cost from seventy-five cents to a 
dollar and a half a basket in 1876; whereas in these days they 
are freely sold at from thirty to ninety cents. In fact, the grow- 
ing of fruits has become a highly-organized industry within the term 
under review, with vastly improved methods of production and dis- 
tribution, as the direct result of which these articles are now 
regarded as necessaries, instead of luxuries, as in earlier days. 

Summing up the situation with regard to food, it will be seen 
that there is nothing in the conditions now prevailing which would 
support the popular view in relation to the cost of living. If people 
are spending more money on their tables it is not because, on the 
whole, it takes more to stock the larder. As a practical demon- 
stration of the truth which I have been endeavoring to present any 
resourceful woman may take the list of edibles to which reference 
has been made, and draw up a score of bills-of-fare, embracing an 
extensive and tempting variety of dishes, the cost of which would 
leave a margin in favor of 1906 as against 1876. 


Clothing, too, is Cheaper Than Thirty Years Ago 


HERE can be no doubt that the expenditure of the average house- 

hold for apparel has enormously increased; but, astonishing 
as it may appear, this is in no sense due to higher prices for 
staples. I have procured figures from the books of some of the 
largest factories on this continent, thus eliminating the question 
of profits by middlemen, and it is clear that fabrics of wool 
and cotton were dearer thirty years ago than they are this year. 
As an illustration, a denim which was sold at the mills for 
fourteen cents in 1876 is today down to twelve. A standard 
shirting at sixteen cents can now be had for eleven. Gray 
flannel has dropped from thirty-five cents to twenty-eight. Prints 
have been vastly improved in texture and design, but are this year 
retailed at from seven to twelve cents a yard, precisely as in 1876. 
These goods form the very basis of the fabric trade, and as they 
go up or down in price all other woolens and cottons follow. It is 
not, however, the primary cost of materials which makes wearing 
apparel dearer today; it is the dressmaker’s charges which have 
increased because of the more elaborate fashions, and, of course, the 
greater amount of work and skill required. This item isin the 
nature of an optional expense. Here is where fashion comes in 
with a loud and persistent call for toll. 

It is not necessary to compare the prices of haberdashery. Every 
woman whose memory carries her back thirty years knows that a 
substantial saving can be made today in gloves, hosiery and the 
little things of every-day wear. She will, however, if her eyes 
have been opened, realize how much more it costs to dress children 
than it did in 1876. The simple tastes of earlier days have given 
place to a great deal of display, which is all very well in its way, 
but expensive. Boots and shoes have much improved in style; 
they have not altered as to price. So far as the things which men 
wear are concerned, I find that a tweed suit costs a little more 
today; but a countervail exists in the reduced outlay for linen, 
undergarments, socks and soon. Inshort, while the family clothing 


Ti: cost of living has not increased within thirty years. There 


Of course due allowance must be made, in the case of all these present-day prices, 
for differences in various localities. Some prices are lower in the East than in the 
West, and vice versa. In the main, however, the prices given here are fair and 
representative of a large area of our country.—THE EDITORS. 


bill has grown very largely since 1876, it cannot be shown that 
this is due to any other cause than an easy yielding to fashion. 

Shelter carries with it the subsidiary requirements of light, heat 
and household furnishings. Coal-oil and gas were the principal 
luminants in 1876, and every consumer knows that a far superior 
grade of kerosene is sold today at eighteen cents to that available 
at forty-five cents thirty years ago. Down to 1878 the price of gas 
was two dollars and upward per thousand cubic feet; it is now 
sold at ninety cents in some leading cities. The electric light, now 
in general use, of course cannot be compared, as it did not exist in 
1876. Heat, too, has decreased in cost. Hard coal was delivered 
in Oswego, New York, in May of this year at five dollars and 
thirty-five cents a gross ton, as compared with six dollars and 
fifty-five cents in May, 1876. The price of hardwood varies accord- 
ing to locality; but at a number of selected points it is being sold 
this year at the figures of thirty years ago—four dollars to five 
dollars and a half a cord. 


The Householder Pays Less for Most of His Furnishings 


ITH respect to house-furnishings, one feels that there is no 

standard by which relative conditions may be accurately 
gauged. Considerations of taste control. Wooden furniture is 
unquestionably cheaper, owing to the introduction of labor-saving 
machinery ; but it has not the durability of the furniture sold in 1876. 
A staple Brussels carpet which retailed at a dollar and a half a yard 
in 1876 can be had today fora dollar and aquarter. The reason for 
this is the lower price of raw wool. Owing to the same market 
conditions, everything made of cotton or linen—such as sheeting, 
curtains and tableware — entails a lesser cost. A ticking for which 
the factories charged sixteen cents a yard in 1876 can now be had 
for thirteen. Utensils for the kitchen have declined twenty per 
cent. Stoves have changed so much in character that a compari- 
son is impracticable; but I am assured by experienced manufac- 
turers that the relative cost to householders has fallen within thirty 
years. In fact, I was not able to find anything whatever coming 
under the general head of house-furnishings to which an enhanced 
price is now attached. House-rent alone is higher by from ten to 
twenty per cent.; but it must not be forgotten that the dwellings of 
today are, in conveniences and sanitary equipment, much ahead of 
those for which the lower rental was paid in 1876. The increment 
is probably offset by reduced doctors’ bills. 

Admittedly, however, it is costing every family in the land more 
to live in 1906 than it did in 1876. Household expenses have 
materially increased, and are still in the ascendant. What has 
happened to bring about this serious change? The answer is 
obvious: The scale of living, not the cost, has been increased. 
We have confused our wants with our necessities. We could live 
at a lesser cost, and still be comfortable; but we are not disposed 
to do so. In the last analysis the people next door are the cause 
of this trouble. We are essentially creatures of imitation, and in 
this mad race with those who are often better equipped it should 
not be surprising that we find our pocketbooks drained in a way 
that fills us with despair. 


The Wages of Workmen Show_,a Remarkable Increase 


HE position of wage-earners under the new order of things 
could not well be more encouraging from the standpoint of in- 

come. An unskilled laborer was paid a dollar a day in 1876; 
today he gets a dollar and a half. A carpenter whose rate of pay 
was from a dollar and a half to two dollars thirty years ago now 
gets from two dollars and a half to four dollars and twenty cents — 
the higher figure having reference to the artisan who can bring 
special skill to bear on his work. A locomotive driver commanded 
sixty dollars a month in 1876; today he makes from one hundred 
to one hundred and sixty dollars a month. All railway employees 
are better paid in about the same ratio. A skilled machinist is 
paid from three dollars to four dollars and a half a day, as com- 
pared with a dollar and a half to two dollars and a half at the earlier 
period. Bricklayers, stonemasons and plumbers earn from forty 
to forty-five cents an hour now, as against two dollars a day of ten 
hours thirty years ago. The weekly earnings of all classes of 
workmen have increased forty-two per cent. since 1890, according 
to figures officially given out at Washington; while the cost of 
what they consume is calculated by the same authority to have 
gone’up eleven per cent. This thirty-one per cent. of betterment 
in earning power means that each family concerned ought to have 
had two hundred dollars in cash on hand as the result of last year’s 
saving alone, if they had chosen to live on the basis of 1890. 

What, however, is the situation today? It would seem that thrift, 
economy, and those plodding efforts along the road of self-denial 
toward the possession of a home—which was the chief aim in life 
of workingmen thirty years ago—have all but disappeared. This 
case came directly under my observation recently: A mechanic in 
a large industrial establishment applied to the Managing Director 
for a loan of two hundred dollars. He explained that he had a 
number of outstanding obligations and desired to consolidate them. 

‘*T am surprised,’’ said the Manager. ‘‘ Twenty-five years ago 
you began with us at a dollar a day. At that rate of pay you edu- 
cated your three children and saved enough money to acquire a 
comfortable little home. For five years you have been earning two 
dollars a day, you have only one child left at home, yet you are in 
debt. Are you any happier today?’”’ 

‘*No,’’ was the prompt reply; ‘‘ my happiest days were when I 
was paying for my home. Where the money goes now I cannot 
tell; but it goes.’’ 


The Real Trouble Lies in Our Mistaken Standards of Living 


HIS case touches the very heart of the whole matter. Is anybody 

made happier by the present scale of living? Apparently not. 
The situation calls for courage. There has never been atime when 
the people of America so much needed to have their conscience 
directed to the merits of the simple lifeas now. Between the very 
wealthy and the very poor are millions of people whose circum- 
stances, measured by their income, have much improved since 1876. 
They are educated, refined, and capable of the highest social accom- 
plishments—the very backbone of America’s aggressive manhood 
and womanhood. Their sources of income are commerce and the 
professions. They include the great salaried class. It is upon these 
that the lure of luxury exercises its most potent spell. Just above, 
with more means, but no greater capacity for their satisfactory use, 
are the affluent. It is instinctive to try to soften the division 
line created by the dollar-mark. And this runs down a long scale, 
a thing of degree only, until the bounds of real poverty are reached. 
In this great field the struggle is every day going on, bringing 
heartaches and disappointments in thousands of homes. To drop 
out of the race, to break away from the thraldom of fashion, to 
adopt frugality in the place of waste, to cease the imitation of the 
wealthy and assert our own lives without regard to the people 
next door —these are the measures which would provide a remedy 
for the conditions I have endeavored honestly to set forth, 














































EINZ 


Wide-Open 


itchens 


Man has not 
devised a more 
perfectly ap- 
pointed estab- 
lishment than 
that in which 
HeinzFoodsare 
prepared. 





Sunlight every- 
where; spotless 
floors and walls; 
tables snowy 
white; shining 
utensils—all re- 
flected in the 
excellence of 


D 
War 


Furthermore, 
every Heinz 
product is pure 
in the strictest 
sense of the 
word. They are 
made not only 
to conform to 
but actually ex- 
ceed the re- 
quirements of 
all State and 
National Pure 


Food Laws. 








Every door in the 
Heinz Establishment 
is open. People are 
welcome to come 
and see what we 
do and how we 
do it. Last year 
30,000 visitors 
marveled at our 
methods. 
Grocers everywhere sell 
the 57 Varieties— Pure 
Olive Oil, Sweet Pickles, 
Preserved Fruits, Baked 


Beans, etc. Send for 
our interesting booklet, 
“*The Spice of Life.’’ 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 
New York Pittsburgh 
Chicago Londoa 








A Woman’s Idea of a 


Convenient Pantry 


Some Suggestions that May Make the Present Pantry More 
Convenient, or Help You in Building a New One 


By Ethel Bartholomew 





HE arrangement of this 

little room is of prime 

importance to the house- 
keeper who likes to entertain 
her friends. When one or two 
courses may be prepared and 
placed ready to serve before the 
guests arrive, and one need 
not go far to get them, less 
service is required. The re- 
frigerator is here, and the avail- 
able wall space is lined with 
cupboardsand drawers. There 
is a small sink under the 
window with a drain-board at KITCHEN 
one end, for washing those 
dishes which need not be . 
carried to the kitchen. The 
lower cupboards are twenty 
inches deep and the top forms 
aserving-table at the height of 
the sink. There is an open 
space of sixteen inches between 
this and the upper cupboards. 
One or two small shelves, 
hinged, on brackets, which 
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SCREENED PORCH 





NG-PANTRY 


| 
SERVERY 


DINING-ROOM 


end of the sideboard which is 
not apparent in the dining- 
room, and which may be closed 
by a panel sliding on weights. 
There is an opening, with a 
shelf, in the servery, on a level 
with the top of the sideboard, 
through which dishes may be 
passed from the dining-room to 
facilitate the serving. There 
are several open shelves under 
the slide. These are shown in 
the plan given. 













HE drawing showing the 

end of the platter cup- 
board is taken at M—M on 
the plan, looking toward the 
sideboard, It shows the slide 
and open shelves under it, the 
sinall, hinged shelves above the 
serving-table, and the end of 
the cupboard over the slide. 
These hinged shelves are also 
shown on the plan. They are 
fitted with little iron brackets 








ean be dropped against the 

wall when not needed, may be 

placed in this space, making room to set out a course of salad or 
dessert, or anything that is served on small plates. 


UITE an unusual arrangement for the serving-pantry, or 

‘*servery,’’ as it has been called by one architect, and as 
we may call it for convenience, is shown in the accompanying plan. 
In the other drawings a view of each wall is shown, ‘‘ in eleva- 
tion,’’ as it is called technically —that is, a measured drawing 
without perspective. Under each elevation is a plan taken 
through the upper cupboard and showing the outline of the under 
cupboard or serving-table. These are working drawings and any 
carpenter can build 
from them. 


which support the shelves or 

allow them to drop when not 
in use. If there are two shelves either they must be fitted to 
drop together against the wall, or the upper shelf may be wider 
and drop over the lower shelf when both are folded. 

The cupboard over the slide is divided into two compartments. 
The lower one is arranged for platters and chop-dishes and the 
door at the end makes them all accessible. Strips are let in at the 
top and bottom of the cupboard, and the platters are pushed in 
between these. Thestrip at the top must come down far enough to 
catch the smaller platters. The dividing strips may be from an 
inch and a half to three inches apart, according to the size of the 
dishes. The cupboard is made eighteen inches wide to allow six 
or more places. If 
large plates be put in 





Space is left for a 
refrigerator five feet 
long and two feet 
wide, with a door 
through the wall at 
the back where ice 
may be put into the 
ice-box from the 
entry. The refriger- 
ator itself opens into 
the servery near the 
doors to the kitchen 
and the dining-room. 

Beside the refriger- 
ator is a box for table 
leaves ahd over it one 
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the front groove they 
may be reached from 
the door in front, 
which opens the 
whole cupboard. 
4} The upper compart- 
ment of the cupboard 
is nearly two feet 
high and there is 
plenty of room for 
the taller dishes, 
chocolate-pot, tall 
pitchers, vases, etc. 
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You Need This 
| In Your Kitchen 


We give you z30daystrial. Return it then 
if you are not perfectly satisfied. 

The Elwell Kitchen Cabinet is conveni- 
ence itself. Saves housewives thousands 
of steps walking back and forth from the 
pantry to the kitchen table. It is a com- 
bined pantry and table in itself; commo- 
dious enough to hold a large supply of 
foodstuffs, spices, flour and everything 
needed in cooking, even to the utensils 
themselves. Makes the kitchen a model of 
orderliness. No woman who has used an 


ELWELL 


Kitchen Cabinet 


one week would part with it for twice its 
cost. Savestime, work, energy. Nothing 
to get outoforder. Strongly constructed 
of the finest grades of seasoned hardwood 
lumber to prevent warping. Handsome 
in design and finish—an ornament to the 
kitchen. Insist on the Elwell Kitchen Cab- 
inets and avoid the cheap thrown together 
cabinets of unreliable makers. The Elwell 
is the most satisfactory cabinet made. 





Write for Book" B" showing avartety of designs 
and get the name of our ayent in your town, 


{Elwell Kitchen Cabinet Co. , Minneapolis, Minn. | 














for trays. These are | . | ner the lower cup- 

made, like the rack AND END OF. MM NN board is no deeper 

in which they are SHELVES UNDER SLIDE. WARM SHOWING END OF PLATTER CUPBD WARM CUPBD than the upper one. 
; M CUPB'D OVER SLIDE AND SHELVES UNDER. 


bought, by strips let 






































ng ALSO SHALL WINGED SHELVES. This makes the upper = a 

in at the top and bot- SIDEBOARD IN DOOR >>> cupboard very easily e 
tom so that the table DINING:ROOM, topBOARD 8 reached, and it might ey 
leaves slide between. FOR 3 be devoted especially - 
This cupboard should _ z to small pitchers and =| ra" “ —~e YOs ae ee 
be measured to fit the : = to cups of various ——— o SSS T 
table leaves and for aidan | kinds, for bouillon, KO) 
the number of leaves ™ sherbet, ete., with A —— 
generally used. - PLAN EAST SIDE * SERVERY: their saucers. Rows n 
Doors close both cup- of hooks may be Introductory Offer 
boards. screwed into the 

As table leaves are under side of the “For Your Table” 
not wide there will be shelves and at the 


unused space back of their cupboard, and this may be utilized as a 
cupboard for silver—which a burglar might overlook — or a “‘ secret 
cupboard,’’ if you like. The door, opening on top of the case of 
drawers, may be a panel in the woodwork. 


HE case of drawers is intended especially for table linen. The 
long drawers should be as long as half the width of the widest 
tablecloth likely to be used, so that it need be folded only once, 
through the middle. Someof the drawers are made deep, for piles 
of folded napkins. The small drawers may be lined with felt or 
velvet, for silver, and divided into compartments for special pieces. 
The upper cupboards are twelve inches deep inside, and have 
glass doors, which 
may be made either 


back, with room for saucers on the shelves. A strip or groove 
about an inch from the back allows the pretty saucers to be 
displayed under the cups. Such a strip may be convenient in 
any of the other cupboards. Cups must have been very im- 
portant in the early days that the shelves on which they were 
placed, or ‘‘ cup-boards,’’? should have given the name to our 
modern furniture. 

The warming shelves are shown in the lower cupboard at N—N., 
In this cupboard are placed the dishes that are to be brought tothe 
table warm— plates, cups, side-dishes for vegetables, etc. If the 
house is heated with steam or hot water a coil of pipe can be placed 
under each shelf, the shelf itself thus being only a grate or rack on 

which the dishes are 
placed. The doors of 





to swing or to slide, 
as the housekeeper 
chooses. The high 
cupboards will gen- 
erally be used for 
storage, and are 
shown with paneled 
doors. 

There is a window 
at the end of the room 
over the sink. This 
window is at the same 
height from the floor 
as the kitchen win- 
dows and consider- 
ably higher than the 
regular windows in 
other parts of the 
house. The space 
under the sink is left 
open, but the end cup- 
boards on each side 
may be utilized. 

The sideboard in 
the dining-room is 
recessed into the 
servery, thus allow- 
ing an opening at the 
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this cupboard may be 
filled with wire 
screening to allow 
the heat to pass into 
the room. If a panel 
of wood is put in the 
door it must be per- 
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should be light and 
hung so as to swing 
both ways. As this 
SECTIONS THROUGH GUPBDS AND DRAWERS construction is likely 

to cause accidents 
when two waiters 
attempt to open it 
from different sides 
at the same time a 
small pane of glass 
should be set in 
one’ of the upper 
panels. 
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Paneer Enp- 








‘THIS beautiful turned Glass 

Jelly Stand, photo-illus- 
trated above, will be sent to 
you as a sample of this hand- 
some new ware upon receipt of 
1oc., which is solely to defray 


expressage. Simply cut out 4 
the above picture of piece and @ 
mail to us with your name ‘'y 


and address and a dime. 

This proposition is made for 
the purpose of having you be- 
come acquainted with this at- 
tractive new product. Owing 
to the low price we limit the 
offer to 5000 pieces. 


ENTERPRISE SPECIALTY CO. 


Wheeling, W. Va. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet, 












Trade- Mark. 
Is Guaranteed to go twice as far 
.* as paste or liquid polishes. X-Ray gives 
a quick, brilliant lustre and DOES NOT BURN OFF. 
FREE SAMPLE. Audress Department B. 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts., 78 Hudson St., New York. 


W ED DI N INVITATIONS 











100 for $3.50 


Announcements,etc., engraved and printed 

| e oes 100 50c; with case 75c. Monogram 
Visiting Cards stationery. Write for samples, 

| Phe Estabrook Press, 181 N. Tremont Street, Boston. 
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Spoiling Good Food by Bad Cooking 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


T IS not enough to select the best materials and blend them 
properly; they must be correctly cooked. Nearly all foods are 
physically changed by heat, many are chemically changed. All 

these conditions must be considered in the arrangement of a 
balanced ration, as combinations influence digestion, and digestion 
controls health. 

The albuminoids, also called proteids; nitrogenous foods, the 
tissue or muscle-building foods, lean flesh, fish, fowl, oysters, 
clams, lobsters, crabs aud shrimps and milk and eggs; such 
vegetable foods as nuts, with the exception of chestnuts and chink- 
apins; the leguminous seeds or pulse, as old peas, beans, lentils; 
and, to a certain extent, cereals, are physically changed under the 
influence of heat: the albumin is hardened and the fibre softened. 
These facts make the rule for cooking meats. We put them into 
strong, dry heat or boiling water to harden the albumin and crust the 
outside in order to retain the juices in the meat, and thus soften the 
fibre, which makes even tough meat tender. Meats should never 
be cooked in fats; in the first place fats are decomposed or changed 
into fatty acids when heated; this alone would cripple digestion. 
Meat fried is doubly bad, as it loses its juices by slow cooking, 
which hardens the fibre, and a good dish is spoiled by bad cooking. 

Putting meat into water that is not boiling-hot is equally bad 
The meat loses its juices in the water, which makes it tasteless and 
dry. Meat, put into boiling water, boiled hard for five minutes, 
then cooked at 180° Fahrenheit, twenty minutes to each pound, i 
tender and juicy. 

When an egg is dropped into boiling water and boiled for five 
minutes the white, rich in albumin, is solidified and naturally 
requires more time for digestion; eggs soft-bviled—that is, a soft 
white — are more acceptable to the indoor worker. 


The Proper Treatment of Beef, Veal and Pork 


O BAKE beef correctly put it in a shallow pan, add half a cupful 
T of water to prevent the scorching of the pan, and put it in a very 
hot oven. As soon as the outside is thoroughly crusted close the 
drafts of the stove, or turn down the gas, cooling the oven to about 
240° Fahrenheit. Dust the meat at a little salt if you use it, and 
baste with the hot fat or dripping from the bottom of the pan. 
Bake fifteen minutes to each pound. This rule will also answer 
for mutton and poultry. 

Veal and pork require from twenty to twenty-five minutes to 
each pouna, and veal requires an addition of water now and then. 
Both these meats are hard and dense and should not be used by 
persons with defective digestion. 

The roots of plants, as parsnips, carrots and beets, are rich in 
woody fibre, which is softened providing the vegetables are cooked 
in soft or unsalted water. If, however, the water is hard or salted 
they lose color, they begome soggy and tasteless. All delicate 
vegetables become “‘ rank’’ when badly cooked. Other roots con- 
taining starch, as salsify, sweet potato and taro, and the white 
potato, an underground stem, are greatly improved by good cook- 
ing. Raw potatoes are indigestible, but when cooked the starch 
grains swell, rupture the cells and thereby allow the digestive secre- 
tions to act easily. ‘‘ Top-ground’’ vegetables, such as artichokes, 
spinach, cabbage and onions, contain volatile oils, which aid in 
the digestion of them. When properly cooked the odor and flavor 
are retained in the vegetable, but when cooked in a careless fashion 
the odor escapes into the house and the best part of the food is lost. 
These volatile substances as a rule give flavoring, and stimulate 
digestion; and, while they do not contain nourishment from the 
ordinary standpoint, they are of equal importance as they help the 
appetite. 

Common salt, chloride of sodium, is usually found in proper 
proportions in well-cooked natural foods. When vegetables are 
boiled carelessly the nourishment and flavoring are thrown down 
the sink and the loss covered by a highly-seasoned sauce. Thus 
good food is spoiled by bad cooking. Raw cabbage when crisp 
and daintily dressed requires but two hours and a half for digestion. 
When boiled according to the usual methods it requires five hours 
and a half. And still we teach, in our public schools, that cooking 
makes food more digestible. 

A rule worth remembering is that all ‘‘ top-ground’’ succulent 
vegetables must go over the fire in boiling, salted water. In this 
list we place onions, cabbage, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, 
artichokes, spinach, celery, kale, kohl-rabi, cucumbers, cymlins 
or summer squash, green peas, string beans, very young lima 
beans, eggplant, okra and dandelion greens. 

The roots and underground vegetables must go over the fire in 
boiling, unsalted water. This is also true of the nitrogenous vege- 
tables, such as old beans, peas and lentils. Mushrooms are salted 
as soon as they are put over the fire. The better way is to add a 
little milk. The salt here acts chemically upon the mushrooms 
and helps to soften them. 


Well-Cooked Rice is a Rare Thing 


OU will observe that all vegetables must be put to cook in boil- 
ing water, and kept at boiling point until tender, not a moment 
longer, or they will take up water and lose flavor and nourishment. 
Rice thoroughly washed, thrown into a large kettle of rapidly- 
boiling water and boiled continuously for twenty minutes, then 
drained and dried in the oven or over the fire, will be white, dry 
and mealy, and look like a great plate of snow. Compare this 
with the average badly-cooked rice —that is, rice that has been 
cooked in-a double boiler with perhaps lukewarm or boiling water, 
or pushed back where it cannot possibly boil. The grains become 
soft, stick together, and the mass looks like soft lard. Soft rice is 
as objectionable as soggy potatoes. The average housewife knows 
how to boil potatoes to have them mealy and tender, but in nine 
cases out of ten she serves rice either water-soaked or milk-soaked. 
Well-cooked rice is the most easily digested of all vegetable foods, 
requiring only one hour for perfect digestion. 

Potatoes well cooked are physically changed by the swelling of 
the starch grains and the rupturing of the cells. They are chem- 
ically changed by the loss of mineral matter. For instance, in 
making a balanced ration, when starchy food is to be taken in the 
form of potato, and six ounces of starch is required, the estimated 
weight of the raw potato would be incorrect unless the cooking was 
done in a specific way: a pared potato loses in boiling one-quarter 
of its mineral matter; with a single peeling taken off, a smaller 
amount; when boiled in the jacket, still less; and when baked, 
almost none. Potatoes contain seventy-five per cent. of water, 
eighteen per cent. of starch and one per cent. of mineral matter. 
One pound of potatoes will gain two ounces when carefully boiled, 
by taking up a little water. When baked they lose about the same 
amount. Thisis due to the evaporation of water through the skins. 
This makes our rule for baking potatoes. The oven must be 
moderate to allow the potato to be thoroughly heated to the very 
centre before the skin hardens, or the moisture will be retained and 
the potato will be soggy. Potatoes fried are good food spoiled by bad 
cooking, as far as digestion is concerned. The starch is hardened 


by the action of the fat, and the fat is chemically changed by the 
heat; fatty, irritant acids are produced, which cripple digestion. 
When foods are thus made indigestible one must consume more 
in quantity than is required for the healthy performance of the 
daily functions, and this, inturn, overloads the body with poisonous 
materials that should rather have been excreted under normal 
conditions. Bad cooking alone is responsible for our overeating. 
We are obliged to eat more than we need to satisfy our hunger. 


An Excessive Use of Sugar Produces Bad Results 
UGARS are chemically changed by heat. Cane or common sugar 
under the influence of heat and moisture rapidly changes into 
invert sugar. If an acid is added in the shape of fruit the change is 
even more quickly accomplished. One of these sugars, a dextrose, 
is very prone to fermentation, causing flatulency and discomfort. 
The other, levulose, a deadly-sweet sugar, is likely to provoke indi- 
gestion. Pure, uncooked cane sugar is more wholesome, then, than 
cooked sugar combined with fruits. Fresh fruits and sugar may 
be wholesome, but when made into preserves they are good food 
spoiled by bad combinations and cooking. 

Sugar in no way corrects an acid. An acid is neutralized only 
by alkali. It is lack of knowledge regarding the chemical compo- 
sition of sugar that prevents the housewife from making fruit jellies 
easily. There are very few people who can eat sweets for any 
length of time without having weak or impaired digestion. 

If starch is toasted, as in the crust of bread or toast, it is changed 
by the heat into dextrin. This aids in its digestion. Itis not, how- 
ever, well to use dextrinized foods to any great extent; they pro- 
duce sour stomach, and in turn indigestion and constipation. Use 
all foods as nearly natural as possible, and avoid complicated, 
cooked combinations. 

Fried foods are foods spoiled. There is no wholesome method of 
frying. Foods cooked in fat are badly cooked. The chicken- 
croquette mixture, complicated to be sure, is really not so bad when 
baked in the oven, but when fried it very quickly upsets digestion. 

Raw eggs require two hours for perfect digestion; whipped and 
served raw, one hour and a half; hard-boiled, three hours; and 
fried, three hours and a half. Here we have a fine illustration of 
how a nutritious, valuable food is utterly ruined by bad cooking. 

Tripe, when half-boiled and fried, is as indigestible and tough 
as sole leather; but when carefully boiled and simply served, 
requires only one hour for perfect digestion. 

Young chickens, if baked in the oven, are dainty and nutritious, 
but when fried they require four hours for digestion, and give but 
little nourishment. We have spent our energy and blood getting 
rid of food that should have nourished our body. Under these 
conditions we may eat large quantities and still grow weaker and 
thinner. The output exceeds the income, bankruptcy must follow 
—we are invalids. 

Spinach and green vegetables when boiled with fats are good 
foods spoiled by bad cooking. When simply cooked in salt water 
they are valuable waste foods. When vegetables are tasteless and 
require high seasoning they have been cooked too long. Cabbage 
should go over the fire in plenty of boiling, salted water. Boil in 
an uncovered kettle until tender and white; as soon as it becomes 
dark or pink it has been cooked too much. Cabbage well cooked 
does not emit an odor while cooking. 

Rhubarb contains acid-oxalate of potash, which, to begin with, is 
not wholesome and, when cooked with sugar, is doubly bad. We 
have an invert sugar as well as an acid to contend with, and irrita- 
tion of the stomach and kidneys must follow. 


The Function of Fats in a Dietary 


NCOOKED fats, such as butter, cream and olive oil, are valu- 

able foods, especially in cold weather; they contain a large per- 
centage of carbon and a smaller percentage of oxygen than starches 
and sugars; hence they produce more heat and energy. When fats 
are heated they are chemically changed —that is, they decompose 
into fatty acids, and these are irritating to the intestinal tract. 
All cooked or heated fats cripple digestion. 

Of all dishes soups are perhaps most easily spoiled by bad cook- 
ing. To make a clear, tasty meat soup the water should be cold, 
the kettle granite or porcelain, and the cooking slow. For instance, 
if outside heat keeps the juices and flavor in the meat, cold water 
will dissolve the mineral matter and draw out the flavoring and 
juices. Put the bones in the bottom of the kettle, the meat cut into 
bits on top of them, cover with cold water, allowing one quart to 
each half-pound of bones and pound of meat. Bring slowly to 
boiling point and skim. Simmer for four hours; add a carrot, 
onion, turnip, celery, bay-leaves and twelve cloves, and simmer 
another hour. One hard boil will spoil the brilliancy of the soup. 
On the other hand, if the simmering is below 180° Fahrenheit the 
soup will be clouded and have an unpleasant‘taste of suet. If it 
cooks too long after the vegetables are put in it will be bitter. 

Coffee simply and quickly percolated is palatable and possesses 
exhilarating properties. If over-roasted it is bitter, and when 
boiled not only loses its aroma but also becomes one of our chief 
sources of indigestion and insomnia. Tea is equally pernicious 
when boiled. On the other hand, cocoa and chocolate must be 
boiled in water before milk is added. These contain starch, and 
all starches should be cooked. Make tea inachina pot, away from 
the fire, Make coffee in a simple French pot, use good coffee and 
freshly-boiled water, and make it over an alcohol lamp if possible, 
otherwise on the table or on the side of the stove. 


Health Depends Largely on an Intelligent Knowledge of Foods 


WONDER why so few intelligent persons have so little know]l- 

edge or interest in the art of living. Even in our so-called higher 
civilization most men care more for a ‘‘full table’’ than for quality 
or adaptability of foods. Taste must be cultivated, then good cook- 
ing will be appreciated, and salt and spices will be used only in 
the smallest quantities, and the temperance question will be solved. 

It is proved beyond a doubt that life is worth living only 
when one is well, but the Americans of all people are most profli- 
gate with health: it seems foolish to throw away anything so 
useful, so difficult to regain, and so easy to keep. Health depends 
upon knowledge of foods, the amount used and the method of 
cooking. Why not use part of our school time and money in teach- 
ing our girls how to select and cook foods, and how to blend them 
into a balanced meal to suit our needs? In a fashion, cookery is 
taught in many of our public schools, but why not make it practi- 
cal? Every girl can have fixed in her mind with her other studies, 
during her schooldays, a correct purpose of living. Let our mothers 
drop fancy, irritating cooking —cookery that takes hours to prepare, 
and provokes indigestion rather than health—and join in the 
crusade for pure, simple foods and higher thoughts. 

Body-building is by far a greater art than tempting the palate to 
intemperance. Prevention is better than cure. 


NOTE — In the next, (the November) issue Mrs. Rorer will offer some suggestions as 
to the food to provide “* When the Appetite Flags.’’ 





Gelatine for 


Growing Children 


By CHARLES B. KNox 


If the mothers of the country realized the 
value and importance of pure gelatine as a 
food for children | couldn’t make enough for 
them. Do you know that every part of the 
body — muscles, sinews, tendons, skin, contains 
a very large proportion of gelatine —that even 
the bones are actually one third their weight 
gelatine? Think of it! Now do you see what it 
means to your growing children if their system 
is deficient in gelatine? Their whole structure is 
weakened and suffers, they do not grow as they 
should, their constitutions are weak and they 
have no vitality — no resisting powers to disease. 
Your doctor will tell you that 
pure gelatine is one of the most 
easily digested and quickly assim- 
ilated of all foods. And further 
that it very materially helps in the 
digestion and assimilation of other 
food. Children are not carefui 
eaters, their own choice will gen- 
erally run to the things that they 
ought not to eat and they are 
pretty certain to eat a whole lot of indigestible 
things. This is where a KNOX’S GELATINE 
dessert will help them out and prevent trouble 
from their little indiscretions, and at the same 
time you are giving them something that they 
like and that is healthful and nourishing. 

I have sufficient faith in the mothers of the 
country to know that they will not feed any- 
thing to their children that is not pure— if 
they know it. There is only one pure gela- 
line in America and that is KNOX’ S, and it 
is absolutely guaranteed in every respect. 

We grown-ups are only children — grown up, 


| and a good many of us take chances sometimes 





on favorite dishes. Let the last dish be a dainty 
dessert made from KNOX’S GELATINE and 
you needn’t worry about the others. Most of 
us have already eaten too much by the end of 
the meal anyway, so why overtax the stomach 
with a heavy dessert? The recognition of its 
healthfulness, its well known value as an emul- 
Sifier and its peculiar quality of aiding in digest- 
ing the heavy dishes that have gone before 
stamps pure gelatine —that is KNOX’S GELA- 
TINE, as the Ideal Dessert. 


F For the name and address of your grocer I will send 
ree my illustrated recipe hook, ** Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People." If he duesn't sell KNOX’S GELATINE, send me 4c. 
in stamps and I will send you a full pint package, or fe oe 
a two quart package, two for 25¢. (stamps taken). = os 
would like a copy of the handsome aint ng, 
“The First Lesson,” Sop me a postal card for full 
information how to get it. 


CHARLES B. KNOX, 


13 KNOX AVENUE, JOHNSTOWN, NEW YORK 





GENUINE 


SWISS MILK 
CHOCOLATE 


FREE 


For Your Address 


A cake of Cailler’s Genuine Swiss Milk 
Chocolate will be sent free for your name 
and address on a postal. 

We want you to know the genuine 
“Cailler taste"-— and the sample cake of 
this most delicious of all milk chocolates will 
prove its superior qualities without cost to 
you. No other chocolate will satisfy you 
once you have tasted Cailler’s. 

... - und cake will be sent free, 

‘yo 100 tissue wrappers from 
Cail er's oP ld 
Write to-day for free cake of Cailler’s to 


J. H. FREYMANN 


General Agent for U. S., 60 University Place, N.Y. 





WHAT IT IS.—Wiley’s Waxene is not 
merely a wax, a wash ora polish. It is some- 
thing new. 

WHAT IT IS FOR.—Floors, furniture, 
pianos, carriages, and golf clubs are the objects 
of its friendly touch. “If it’s wood, Waxene 
will dress it." 

WHAT IT DOES.—Used on floors, Waxene 
makes the wood impervious to grease, soap 
suds, hot water, bluing, etc.; it prevents the 
hoards from splintering, makes the wood more 
durable, and gives it a handsome finish. It 
imparts lustre to furniture —protects the paint, 
shellac or varnish—and is easy to apply. 

You will find many uses for it in your home. 

Sold everywhere. Let us send you a free sample. 


1. H. Wiley Waxene Co., 61 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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$2000 Will Build This Cottage 


Designed Especially for The Journal 


ein 








HIS cottage may, in certain parts 
of the United States, be built, 
including plumbing, for less than 

two thousand dollars, but the specifi- 
cation must be carefully drawn up to 
suit local conditions and no expensive 
items included. Where there is much 
building in progress contractors do not 
care to figure on small work, which 
involves much care without bringing in 
adequate returns; therefore they give 
high estimates. Near New York (except 
under favorable conditions) the cost of 
this cottage would probably be some- 
what more than two thousand dollars. 
The time of year and the length of time 
allowed for construction have also 
much to do with the estimated cost. If 
a country contractor can work along 
when he has nothing else to do in the 
winter, with the local carpenters to help 
him, he is often willing to set a low 
price; but if the work is started in the 
spring, when the local carpenters are 
busy with their farm-work, and he must 
hire less competent strangers at higher 
wages, his bid goes up; then clients 
complain that architects make false 
statements about prices. A very few 
extravagant items in a specification will 
send the cost up. Country contractors 
are apt to add on a few hundreds be- 
cause they fear that unfamiliar details 
will involve extra work. 


HE cottage is intended to be shin- 

gled, on a hemlock frame, the gables 
being finished with heavy canvas, laid 
in white lead on sheathing-boards, and 
painted white. The ‘‘ timber’’ work 
stvips are of pine, crossing the canvas 
as shown. Plenty of building-paper 


should be used to help keep the house warm. 
cornices are large in scale, as this tends to do away with the cheap 
look of most inexpensive houses (cheap things are generally thin 
If the expense need not be considered the 
house will ve greatly improved by being built of local stone (or rough- 
surfaced red brick) to the under side of the second-floor sill. 
that, rough cast laid on wire lath between the framing timbers should 
If the stone is warm in color the concrete should be left 
The woodwork should be stained (not 
The sash should be cream white, 
Inside, the same rough cement may be used in 


and flimsy looking). 


be used. 
in its beautiful natural gray. 
painted) a rich walnut brown. 
or bright green. 
the living-room and 
dining-room, with 








The Broad Lines and Generous Eaves Give an Air of Comfort 
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Plan of the Second Floor 
All mouldings and 
strips down the sides. 


Well-chosen prints from 
Above 





woodwork stained a 
light bronze green. It 
isa mistake tothink that 
colors can be chosen 
from a‘‘ color card,’’ or 
that any painter can se- 
lect good shades. The 
ordinary painter objects 
to your directing him to 
mix raw umber with his 
crude green to tone it to 
an artistic shade, warn- 
ing you that ‘‘ the color 
will be killed.’’ But be 
sure to have the colors 
to suit your own taste. 
Have large samples 
made to stick up in the 
rooms until you are cer- 
tain of the effect, for if a 
stain is wrong you can 
do nothing after it is 
applied except cover it 
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satisfactory and easily washed. 
may be put up over them, with plaiting across the top and narrow 
Select a few of the best pictures you can 
find and frame them neatly in plain brown frames without mats. 
the 
bound with passepartout binding. 
artistic and cheap, and woven grass mats are excellent. 
cushions should be provided for seats and couches; some must be 
filled with excelsior or hair to prop up the feather pillows. 

The grounds can be simply treated, with a low privet hedge; 
evergreens near the house, and two beds of gay flowers bordering 





Spend as much money as you can on 
your floors; a good floor is much easier 
to keep in order afterward. You can- 
not afford oak, but at least get the 
**comb grain’’ North Carolina pine, or, 
if possible, hard pine. ‘‘Comb”’ or 
*‘rift’’ grain is cut across the rings in 
the tree, displaying parallel lines on 
the surface of the board. You will 
probably think the cheap ‘‘ flat’’ grain 
is the prettier, as it shows ornamental 
markings and frequent knots, but it 
should be avoided, except for use on 
vertical surfaces, as it soon roughens 
up and splinters badly. The floors 
should be filled and stained, varnished 
and waxed, the finish diflering according 
as hard or soft wood has been used. All 
standing woodwork downstairs should 
be stained and waxed. Upstairs it 
should bepainted cream white or stained. 


A fireplaces are laid up of common 
local brick of a soft, bright red, if it 
can be obtained. Over the living-room 
fireplace is a recess two inches deep, 
with a shelf below made of headers pro 
jecting two inches. This space will 
hold an old-fashioned clock, plaster 
casts, etc. The old Florentine ateliers 
turned out many charming Madonnas 
and saints in low relief, of which there 
are many appropriate desigus. You 
can color the plaster in dull tones to 
imitate the stained and gilded wood of 
the original carving. The draperies 
shown at the doors are inexpensive cot- 
tons, printed in browns, dull blues and 
yellows by the Javanese; shot denim 
(woof of blue and warp of yellow), 
hanging in ample folds, will be equally 
artistic, Full, cheesecloth curtairs are 
If desired, Javanese draperies 


magazines look well under glass, 
Home-made rag-carpet rugs are 


Plenty of 


the front path. The 
surroundings ofeventhe 


simplest cottage have 
much to do with its 


adaptability to the site. 
A cottage on a bare, 
rocky hillside and one 


on a flat, tree-shaded 

village street need dif- 

ts ferent treatment. As 
if far as possible the best 

If varieties of thetrees and 
eh bushes growing in the 
ai vicinity should be 
i planted, keeping in 
i} mind that it is neces 


sary to soften the lines 
of the houses with 
shrubs and vines, to tie 
it down apparently to 
earth, as if it, too, grew 
from the soil. Too 
many houses are left for 
vears like packing- 


~~ 





with opaque paint. 


The Artistic and Sensible Living-Room 


boxes temporarily rest- 
ing on bare lots. 


The Journal will be glad to answer any inquiries from prospective builders of this cottage if addressed to the Art Bureau, 


The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





Money Goes In Winter 


When the Ordinary Stove is Used 
_Now, that’s a big amount to waste in expen- 
Sive coal every year, 
But that is what you can expect with stoves 
—as the majority of manufacturers build them. 
The joints of the ordinary stove are 
plastered up with stove putty in an endeavor 
to make them air-tight. Then it isn’t long 
before the putty dries up, contracts and falls 
out —cold air is sucked in through the cracks 
—and the valuable gases which should be 
burned, and a large part of the heat is allowed 
to escape up the chimney. 
You are wasting DOLLARS in high priced 
hard coal through leaky joints and poor 
radiating surface. You also waste HALF, 
the Gas Half, the best heating half of soft 
coal, by imperfect combustion. 


COLE’S 

Original 

Hot Blast 
Stove 


SAVES 

all wasted 
with other 
Stoves 















A hat full of the 
Cheapest Coal, 
cost 1 cent, 
holds fire over night. 


Our free Booklet on Scientific 
explains fully. 


Combustion 
Send postal for it today. It 
tells you all about the nature of soft coal and 


hard coal and other fuels, and how vou can 
save the cost of a Cole's Original Hot Blast 
Stove in fuel each winter, 

This great fuel saver gives cleanliness aud 
even heat dav and night with soft you 
never dreamed possible. Uses less hard coal 
and gives more heat than any base burner. 

Half a Million in use that have been sold 
on our guarantee as follows, which cannot be 
made on any other heating stove in the 
world. Our local agent will set one up in your 


house on our guarantee, backed $10 and 


by his guarantee, at 


coal 


prices, up 
GUARANTEE: 
1— We guarantee a saving the stove the evening 
of one-third in fuel over before 
any lower ft stove of 4— We guarantee that the 
the same size with soft stove will hold tire with 
coal or slac} soft coal thirty-six hours 
4 \ abi Cole’ without attention, : 
“ Ve £ avantee le's 5 Weguaranteea uniform 
Hot Blast to use less hard , " 
- heat day and night, with 
coal for heating a given , 
soft coal, hard coal, or 
space than any base | 
ignite 
lurner made with the 
€ We guarantee every 
same size hire pot 
Stove t remain also- 
3—We guarantee that the lutely air-tight as long 
rooms can be heated from as usec 
one to two hours each 7— We yvuarantee the feed 
morning, ith the soft door to be smoke and 
coal or hard coal put in dust proof 
Built on Honor 
| . 
| Cole’s Original Hot Blast was invented 
after 12 vears’ continuous experimenting to 
find a way to save the enormous waste in 
fuel through the escape of gas and heat up 
the chimney in the ordinary stove. Our 


manufacturers of 
Successtul Hot Blast goes with every stove, 
and will not be sacrificed bv the use of 
inferior material or cheap workmanship 


Would You Lose $50.00 in Fuel to 
Save $1.00 on the Cost of Your Stove? 


reputation as the Original 


That is what vou do when vou buy a 
cheaply constructed, putty jointed, showy 
made stove. 

Like all successful inventions, Cole's Orig- 


inal Hot Blast has many inferior imitations, 
avoid them. They all lack our patented top 


Hot Blast construction, the patented steel 
collar connection for the elbow casting to 
stove body, making an everlasting tight 


joint which cannot open by action of the 
fiercest heat; the patented compound hinge 
for ash door, the guaranteed smoke-proof 
feed doot, which prevents dust, soot or smoke 
from escaping when fuel is put into the stove, 
and other patented features which are essen- 
tial to the success of our stove, 

« The big expense of heating your home is 
in the fuel and not the first cost of your stove! 
Do not let any dealer persuade you to buy 
auvthing but Cole's Original Hot Blast which 
we guarantee to remain always air-tight ana 
to be just as economical after Io years’ use as 
the first dav set up. 

CAUTION — See the name ‘Cole's Hot Blast 
from Chicago” on the feed door of each stove. 
None genuine without it. 

the best dealer in every town 
has the agency for Cole’s Original Hot Blast 
Stoves. Write us for name of local agent 
and for FREE BOOKI.ET on the scientific 
combustion of fuel, which also tells about 
Cole’s Hot Blast. In towns where there is 
no agent, mail order purchasers are protected 
by the above guarantee. 


COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
3218-3238 S. Western Avenue, CHICAGO 
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The Woman Who Does Her Own Work 


By Frances A. Kellor 


General Director of the Inter-Municipal Research Committee 


(This department will appear every other month, alternating with “The Housewife and Her Helper,” so that equal help 
will be given to the woman who can afford a helper and the woman who for one reason or another must do her own work. ) 


What I Hope to Do 


HE many hundreds of JouRNAL readers who during the 
t past year have taken their time and thought to write to this 

department have made one thing very clear to me: that the 
household problem is not only how to obtain and keep a helper but 
also how to get along without one. Many persons must do theirown 
work, not necessarily because they cannot afford a helper, but often 
because a helper cannot be found; others because they cannot afford 
the high wages that result from the scarcity of helpers, and others 
because this same scarcity enables helpers to demand conditions 
which they cannot grant. There are mothers who are deserted by 
their helpers just because there are children in the family; others 
because they cannot afford, in addition to paying a helper’s wages, 
to have the laundry done outside. It is this large number of 
housewives who need helpers and for whom I know I cannot find 
them — were there ten times the number of employment agencies to 
which to direct them —that I am trying to help. When the condi- 
tions are such that I am sure no helper can be found I want to be 
able to help solve the problem in some other way. When a house- 
wife writes that she can pay only a dollar and a half a week I 
know that sending her the address of an agency, with the present 
relation between supply and demand of helpers, would be useless. 
I know when one asks for a general houseworker, and there are a 
number of children, heavy laundry, etc., that there are at least five 
other people with more attractive conditions bidding for that same 
girl. Let us be frank with each other in this department, and let 
us take up together other ways of solving the problem than by try- 
ing to find helpers. It is for this reason that I am going to devote 
every other month to finding ways of helping the housewife who 
cannot solve the problem by engaging a helper. 


The Help I Would Like 


HE whole idea of this department is experience, not mere 

theory. Everything recommended in these columns has been 
tried by some practical housekeeper and found to be a success. 
We want the help of our readers in extending the usefulness of this 
department. What labor-saving machines do you prefer? How 
did you manage to lessen the heat of the kitchen through the sum- 
mer months just passed? How do you dress for your work, so that 
you will be comfortable and at the same time presentable? House- 
keepers of experience must have evolved some easy ways of meet- 
ing the daily problem of dish-washing; will you not write to this 
department and give me any methods you have found useful for 
lessening the time spent daily on this one branch of work? 


To the Young Wife who is making her first experiments in 
housekeeping I can send suggestions in kitchen equipment. Let 
me know how much you have to spend —whiether it is fifteen 
dollars or one hundred and fifty dollars. I shall take pleasure in 
giving you a list of necessary furnishings. 

Young housekeepers often wish to study up domestic questions 
but do not know just what books toconsult. I can recommend the 
best books and magazines on any subject connected with the home 
—the cost of living, the chemistry of cooking, methods of laundry- 
work, how to train children for homemaking. Or I shall be glad 
to suggest a correspondence course in any branch of home economics. 


One Hundred Dollars in Prizes are offered to housewives who 
have no helpers. This contest is open to every reader of THE 
JOURNAL who will send in an answer to the following question: 

What is the best arrangement and method of housework in a 
family where there is no helper? 

The prizes are: 


Pe Se DOSE GOOWOE 6 occsccccccccccceuee ceneaweunaee $50 
POG CNG GECONGE DONE BMRWET occ ccccccccsccccsccicic 25 
rr er OD ccccccscoscctecsscuss anes 15 
Pe ee SEE NE MINION, 5 o'0'0-bs cc cccedeescacdeenes 10 


State in detail, in not more than five hundred words, the number 
in the family, the number of rooms in the house, whether it is a 
city or country house or an apartment; what part of the work is 
done by the housewife; what part by each member of the family; 
what work is done by an outside assistant and what work outside 
the home (for example, laundry-work); what prepared articles of 
food are bought, what labor-saving machines, if any, are in use in 
the home; and what original or unique ways the housewife has for 
getting along without employing a helper in her own home. The 
omission of any one of these points will make your contributino 
ineligible. 

Write on one side of the paper only; put your name and address at 
the head of the article, and send your answer in by October 26. No 
manuscript will be returned. Do not send any request for informa- 
tion or other contribution to the department in the same envelope. 

Address your answer to Miss Kellor’s Department, 

THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


What I Can Furnish 


ITHIN the last few years there have been placed on the market 
scores of little mechanical devices to lighten the work of the 
house. There are small kitchen machines that prepare fruit for can- 
ning, and save the labor and heat of that periodical task; there are 
sweepers that make of sweeping an easy duty, with the dirty and 
unhealthful element of dust eliminated; there are mixers that 
make light bread and cake in three or four minutes and with a sav- 
ing of material; machines to do away with the lengthy process of 
the chopping-knife and bowl; all sorts of devices for simplifying 
laundry-work; automatic springs placed under the floor for opening 
the kitchen doors in front of the heavily-laden waitress; there are 
detachable water-heaters that make it possible to obtain hot water 
in the bathroom or in the kitchen without keeping a fire in the 
kitchen range. I have a long list of these manufactured articles 
with the addresses where they may be obtained, for the special use 
of my readers, and I shall be very glad to send, on request, 
information about any of them. 

Believing that a part of the household problem results from the 
helplessness of the employer, modern educators are training the 
hand as well as the head. Some public schools now have courses 
in sewing and cooking, and many of the best private schools of this 
country include domestic science among their studies. I shall be 
glad to send to readers of THE JOURNAL a list of the private schools 
in any desired section which teach girls to direct a home either 
with or without a helper, 


How Other Women Manage 


As | Do All the Work of My House with the help of my daughter 
who is just out of school, I cannot enter your competition for the 
family with one helper. But you may be interested in my plan of 
work for our family of four: my husband, myself, son and 
daughter. 

Every day my daughter is responsible for the chamber-work and 
dusting, and wiping dishes, while I prepare meals and wash dishes. 
That is the regular routine except Tuesday, washing day, when 
she gets meals. 

Monday is our cleaning day upstairs, and I put the clothes to soak. 

Tuesday I wash the table and bed linen and the towels and hang 
them out to dry, then proceed with the other washing. I take down 
and sprinkle the first batch as soon as they are dry, then sprinkle 
the remaining clothes; and after I have washed the dinner dishes 
I sprinkle the other clothes. 

Wednesday I finish the ironing. 

Thursday I wash windows; my daughter cleans silver; and I do 
any other small jobs of necessary cleaning. 

Friday we give the parlor and living-room a thorough cleaning 
in the morning, and the dining-room in the afternoon. We work 
together dusting, and I sweep and scrub. 

Saturday I clean the kitchen, including the cupboards and refrig- 
erator; my daughter cleans the pantry, and then I make cake. 

Sunday we have dinner at two o’clock, and any cooking that is 
possible at breakfast-time I do then. Our Sunday night supper- 
dishes we leave until Monday morning. 


I Dip a Whisk-Broom in Water to sprinkle my clothes; and one 
of my neighbors gets the same results by sprinkling from an empty 
spice-box with a perforated cover. 


Regular “ Scrapers” for Cleaning Dishes can be bought in the 
department stores. They save knives and are much neater. 


A Friend Who Came Home from Germany recently told me 
that she had seen ‘‘ hay boxes’’ used for cooking. I tried the 
experiment and find that it works perfectly for completing the 
cooking of roast meats, boiled vegetables and baked beans. I use 
the gas stove early in the morning to start the cooking, and the 
box ‘‘ does the rest,’’ thus saving heat, fuel and cooking odors. 


As I am Employed up to half-past five o’clock my great problem 
is baking bread and roasting meat for the half-past six dinner. 
So I have an arrangement with my next-door neighbor whereby 
she bakes my bread with her own, and roasts the beef or lamb that 
I have prepared in the pan; as she has a little one and cannot 
leave the house, I do her marketing —the plan suits us both perfectly. 


I Dined at a College Settlement lately where there were sixteen 
at the table, and everything was quietly served without the help of 
amaid. One of the young women took her turn as waitress each 
night, but all she had to do was to remove the plates between 
courses. The meat was carved and all the vegetables served by 
the head of the table, and each plate was passed rapidly down the 
line till all were served. It was the same way with salad, dessert 
and coffee. When dinner was over each member of the family and 
each guest carried her own dishes to the dumb-waiter and the table 
was thus cleared in a twinkling. 


There are Four of Us on My Block and we have among us six 
children, all under five. We can’t afford trained nurses, and all 
object to the ordinary nurse-girl; so we have formed a little day- 
nursery, as it were. One afternoon in the week each one of us has 
exclusive care of all our progeny. That means that each of us has 
one afternoon taking care of six, three days with her own children, 
and three afternoons entirely free. This, of course, would not be 
possible if we did not know each other well enough to have confi- 
dence in each other, and yet many mothers place much more 
confidence than that in a strange maid. 


As the One Girl in a Family with three boys when I was young, I 
came to see that a large part of the housewife’s work results from 
her waiting on the boys and men of the family. In most house- 
holds the men make work and the women do it. Now that I have 
two boys and two girls of my own they share equally in the work 
of the house. Both boys and girls air their beds and make them 
before school, and help me in the kitchen in the evening. I try to 
make the evening dish-washing a jolly, sociable time, a continua- 
tion of the fun at supper. In vacation, of course, the children have 
special duties, but even through the school term the bed-making and 
dish-washing are a regular thing for my boys as well as my girls. 


The Experience of a Chicago Family is as follows: ‘‘ Our family 
consists of myself and husband and two children, one five and a half 
and the other four years old, and we live in a seven-room flat. I 
put an advertisement in an evening paper as follows: ‘ Wanted, a 
helper for light housekeeping from eight to twelve every morning. 
No washing. - Pay, $4.00 a week.’ We had ten applications that 
same night, over fifty altogether. The price offered looks rather 
large, but when it is considered that the helper receives none of 
her meals and that we do not have the expense of her room-rent, 
supplies, etc., it is really much less expensive than paying a maid 
five dollars a week, the usual price in Chicago, for her whole time. 
I believe we could secure the same service for three dollars and a 
half. The scheme is working very satisfactorily: the helper washes 
all the dishes for the day, makes all the beds, does all the cleaning 
and some of the ironing, prepares the vegetables, etc., for the 
evening meal and sets the table. We have a woman come in once 
a week to do the washing and part of the ironing.’’ 


There are Three of Us Women living together in a four-room 
city apartment and doing our own work, and we have a plan of 
division that proves ideally practicable. Each one makes her own 
single bed and puts her own bureau in order. The rest of the work 
we apportion in three divisions and each of us takes one division 
for the whole of one week. These are our three divisions: One of 
us gets breakfast seven mornings and gives the dish-closet a 
thorough cleaning once.a week. Another does the marketing, gets 
the dinners, takes daily care of the bathroom and gives the kitchen 
closet its weekly cleaning. The third does the general daily clean- 
ing, sweeping and damp-mopping our hardwood floors, and her 
special weekly care is the wardrobe closets. Window-cleaning 
belongs to us all, each taking three windows. 
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Her feet are wet. Her 
skirts are be-draggled. The 
foul water is ruining her 
hands. The hard work stiffens 
her joints and brings the 
perspiration through her 
waist. fer back aches. She 
is a miserable sight. 

The Dana Mop Wringer 
makes mopping woman's 
work, 

It takes her off her knees. 

It also wrings the mop 
without muscular effort and 
without wetting, soiling and 
ultimately, ruining the hands. 

The mopper stands in a 
natural position; her foot 
steadies the bucket. 

The mop is wrung by 
springs. One pull through 
is enough. The hardwood 
rollers never stick. The 
bucket can’t leak. 

So much stronger, simpler 
and easier than any other is 
the Dana Mop Wringer that 
you should positively insist 
upon getting It. 

Try it. If not. satisfied, 
return it and get your money 


back. 
How to 


gel one 
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Dana Mop 
Wringer, 

send us his 
name and 
* we will tell 


™ you how. 


The Dana 
Mfg. Co. 

’ Dept. H. 
Cincinnati 


Ohio. 


Makers ot 
the Dana 
Peerless 
ice cream 
Freezer ani 
Dana Food 
Chopper. 
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Good laste and Bad Taste in Beds | 


HE first requisite to good taste in all furniture is adaptability to indi- 
vidual use. Sound construction, with this end in view, will produce 
results that are not likely to offend the most cultivated. There is a 
restfulness in plain surfaces that seems peculiarly appropriate to the design 
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of beds. 


Here, if anywhere, one feels there should be nothing ‘‘fussy”’ 


or elaborate to disturb the effect of quietness and serenity. 
Machine-made carving has become so common, however, that it is not an 
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The design of this bed is plain 
almost to severity. The treat- 

ment of the headboard in a 
Colonial pattern gives character, however, 
and the absence of cheap ornament produces 
an effect of restfulness that is most inviting. 



































Here is a brass bedstead that should be com- 
mended for its absolute simplicity of con- 
struction. Its square posts and spindles in 
upright lines may seem too rigid for some 
tastes, but they make for cleanliness and 
require little care from busy housewives. 
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This is an English bed finished in the natural 
wood. It is frankly plain in design, The 
Slightly-hollow curves of the headboard 
and footboard give an inviting suggestion 
of restfulness. The slats produce a light- 
ness of effect that is most agreeab!e. 





This substantial and generous bedstead is 
designed on the lines of the old-fashioned 
‘“ aag: a 

low-poster,’’ if indeed it is not an actual 
copy. The solid, turned posts are dignified 
and the lines of the headboard and footboard 


are most graceful. 
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this brass bedstead in dull “‘satin’’ finish 
has a quiet richness of effect that is ex- 
tremely agreeable and is not likely to be- 
come wearisome to the eye. These simple 
designs fit in well with almost any plan of 
furnishing. 


easy matter to find plain, honest design coupled with good, sound construction. 


Uneasy lines and bad proportion 
make this a kind of bed to be 
avoided, It is, moreover, cov- 
ered with meaningless ornament that catches 
dust. This over-ornamentation generally 
conceals poor stock and flimsy construction. 





The design of this brass bed is most ob- 
jectionable. Compared with its opposite 
neighbor it seems almost crazy in construc- 
tion, It gives one a feeling of discomfort, 
and constant effort will be needed to keep 
it presentable in appearance. 


Here isa general effect of clumsiness 
and weight that is most uninviting. 
One feels, too, that the ornament has 
been glued on and that it is not an integral 
part of the design, as all good ornament 
should be, 


In contrast, this modern Louis XV bed seems 
unsound in construction, over-ornamented 
and generally weak and insipid throughout. 
Such furniture should have no place in any 
sane American home. It is typical of an 
artificial period of French history. 


There is a ponderous heaviness in the desig: 
of this metal bedstead that is distinctly un 
pleasant. The nondescript animal heads 
suggest creatures of some horrible dream. 
The wreaths and rosettes are no'abe ex 
amples of misplaced ornament. 






























































Compare 


In words simple 
and omate, by 
picture and com- 
parison, the at- 
tempt has been 
made to portray 
the incompara- 


ble goodness of 


NABISCO 


SUGAR 
WAFERS 


But after all is 
said, there is but 
a single moment 
when the inde- 
finable quality of 
these delicious 


confections is 








fully appreci- 
ated — and that 
is when they are 
melting on your 
tongue. 


In ten and twenty- 


five cent tins. 


FESTINO 


— Another confection 
which surprises the 
eye with its almond 
shape, and tickles the 
palate with its inimi- | 


table flavor. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 


COMPANY 
—, 
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The Secret of Having Good Teeth 


By a Reputable Dentist 


lr WILL surprise many mothers to learn that weeks before birth 

the teeth commence to develop and that at birth the crowns of 

nearly all of the first set are calcified Phe term ** calcifying 
means the hardening process that is. becoming hard like bon 
his is brovght about through the circulation It should be appat 
ent, therefore, that, in a sense, the care of U teeth should begin 
before birth Phe mother’s d \ ibits, her t, mental condi 


all are important factors It is evident that no 


tissue or structure can be we rought up’ unless it is furnished 
with proper material to bu upon Pherefore, if the mother’s 
digestion is good and her f s properly assimilated, the teeth of 
the unborn child with other organs are well nourished and develop 
ment progresses In an orderly way 

When Nature's plans | not been interfered with, either by ill 
ness or by misdirected ire of the child, these little organs begin 
to make their apps n through the gums when the child is 
about six months of age his matter of the appearance of the 
teeth is very interesting Just what forces them outward through 
the bone and gums has long been a matter of controversy. It 
seems reasonal however, to accept the theory that it is simply 
the result of growth —that is, as the deposition of the lime salts (the 
hardening process) reaches the neck of the tooth the crown is 


forced out of the way, and as this proceeds throughout the root 
the crown 
position 

of growth, it should take place without serious physical disturb- 
ances, which very often, however, is not the case, for in order that 
the teeth may emerge it is not only necessary that the overlying 


vances to the surface of the gums and then out into 
It would seem that, as this is one of the normal processes 


gum tissue be absorbed, but as these organs are developed within 
little bony cases or cribs they also have to work their way through 
this bone rhis, with the resistance from the sometimes thick and 


swollen gum, results in backward pressure upon the still uncalci 
fied portion of the teeth, resulting in serious nervous Irritation 


The Familiar Troubles Incident to Teething 


N EARLY childhood the tissues are all soft, more vascular and 
| sensitive, the nervous system predominating In infancy, too, 
the system is less capable of combating disease, hence it is to be 
expected that the irritation caused by dental evolution should be 
very pronounced Every mother knows that at a certain age 
‘* drooling’’ commences, but many do not understand that this 
indicates anything more than the time to put on the little bibs. It 
has a really more interesting and important significance. It means 
that the development of the baby teeth is going on within the little 
jaws, which at the same time is causing irritation to the nerves. 
Some of these nerves supply the salivary glands and, through their 
irritation, these glands are stimulated to abnormal action. 

When the irritation becomes very pronounced we have a different 
result. The glands instead of being stimulated have their action 
very much retarded. In fact, in some cases the mouth becomes 
hot and dry, eruptions appear upon the face, with ulcerations upon 
the tongue and mucous membrane of the mouth, and the gum over 
the advancing teeth becomes inflamed and swollen The child is 
wakeful, peevish and cross, loses his appetite, and if relief is not 
then given by a free lancing of the gums this may be followed by 
persistent nausea, intestinal trouble and even convulsions. One 
should not become apprehensive when these dental indications 
make their appearance. Of course, while it is not a part of Nature's 
plans to have the serious complications I have referred to, we all 
know how frequgutly her plans are interfered with, and when the 
little one suffers in consequence, whether it be from a lack of 
nourishment, a hard, overlying gum or any other reason, the mother 
should recognize the symptoms and possible consequences and 
have the child cared for by the family physician or dental specialist. 

There are twenty teeth in the primary set, ten in each jaw. 
These usually start to make their appearance, as previously stated, 
when the child is about six months old, and during the following 
three months four little teeth, two in each jaw, take their position 
in the front of the mouth. Between the twelfth and sixteenth 
months there are eight teeth making their way through the gums: 
the four first molars and the four cuspid teeth. We should learn 
to call things by their right names. The cuspid teeth are so called 
because they have but one cusp or point, though they are frequently 
referred to as the canine teeth, or even the eye and stomach teeth. 
The last names are ridiculous and should never be used, as these 
teeth have no more association with the eye and stomach than any 
of the others have It is the development and emergence of these 
eight teeth, and the consequent nervous irritation, that make 
mothers anxious about the baby’s second summer The remaining 
second molars are in nearly all cases in position by the time the 
child is two years of age 


Even the First Teeth Should Receive Scrupulous Care 


—— the time the incisors, or first teeth to appear, are well in 
place they should have most scrupulous care. At first a soft 
piece of cloth moistened and carrying a little powder may be used to 
remove any particles of food or mucous deposits, to be followed in 
a few months by a small, soft brush 
little brush 


Now the selection of this 
] is well as the larger ones later, is a matter of much 
importance A very soft brush is ineffective, while one too stiff 
Will injure the gums and necks of the teeth 
water to run o1 


By allowing warm 
a medium brush for a little while the bristles will 


lose their harshness and adapt themselves more readily to the 
surfaces of the teeth In selecting the first or baby brush, however, 
the smallest and softest had better be employed 
The shape of the brush, too, should have consideration The 
ristles should vary in length so that the longer tufts mav reach 
paces between the teeth and other points inaccessible to a 
traight brush In using the brush the vertical motion should be 
employed on those surfaces next to the lips and cheeks —that is, 
the teeth should be brushed toward their cutting edges — while on 
the miasticating surfaces the horizontal motion should be used, and 
used vigor li But should the teeth later become stained at 
the neck, as they frequently do, a piece of orangewood, cut down 
at one end to t hape of a thin spatula, may be used to carry a 
little finely-pulver 1 pumice-stone whi has been worked into a 
drop or two of glycerine Phis paste is taken up by the spatula, a 
little at a time, and carefully rubbed over the teeth where stained. 
With a little tact the cleaning of the teeth can be accomplished not 
only so as to be permitted by the child but also enjoved by him. 
Some children are very strenuous in their objections if there is a 
mystery about the operation, but I have never seen one who. if 
taken in the right way, could not be won over in a short time If, 
for instance, it is a little girl, one should go about it in a playful 
way, telling her a story about her doll and how she likes to have 
her teeth polished If a boy, a story about how the ‘‘ baby bear’’ 
had his teeth taken care of could be substituted There are manv 
ways, indeed, in which this can be accomplished so as to leave a 
pleasant impression upon the mind, and in a short time it will be 


looked forward to with pleasure. 


Most Children are Not Taught to Masticate Properly 


F EQUAL importance with the diligent care of the teeth is the 
thorough mastication of food rhe mastication and mixing of 
the food with the saliva is the first stage of digestion This is a 
fact not usually given the consideration it deserves, and no better 
evidence of this is needed than that the bolting of food, which seems 
so common to many of our American people, commences In many 
instances in early childhood. Too frequently children are allowed 
to take their meals hurriedly with no attempt at thorough mastica 
ion, They are given food which pleases the palate, regardless of 
whether it is best for their individual needs, and what they do take 
is often softened and carried to the stomach by means of ‘‘cambric 
tea’’ or other drinks, instead of being thoroughly mixed with the 
saliva. Not only is the’digestive process interfered with in conse- 
quence, but in time the teeth and surrounding tissues suffer from 
a lack of use. We all know that in order to be healthy and vigorous 
it is necessary to take a certain amount of exercise. So it is with 
the teeth: they must be exercised. If used thoroughly they are 
more readily kept clean, and more blood and nourishment are 
brought tothe parts. If neglected the circulation becomes sluggish 
and nutritiéh diminished 
In addition to this, children often suffer from over-indulgence by 
their parents. It may begin by pennies being passed out as freely 
as the child wishes them, and instead of finding their way to the 
little bank, and Jater to a big one, they go for sweet bits which play 
havoe with both teeth and stomach. I do not 
mean that children should be deprived of all these pleasures, but 
that they should not be over-indulged. When they do have them 
see that the mouth and teeth are well cleansed as soon as possible, 
to overcome the possibility of fermentation between the teeth. 
It is obvious, therefore, that one of the important daily duties of 
the mother is to see that the children have plain, nourishing food 
rather than sweets and pastry, and that this food is masticated 


slowly and thoroughly 


Beware of sweets! 


If the child's mouth is not given this constant and patient care, 
and sometimes, even in spite of scrupulous care, if the child is 
not in good health or the teeth of good structure, it is not long 
before the little one is in distress. He hardly knows what the 
trouble is, but cold water or anything sweet taken in the mouth 
causes pain—he is suffering from his first toothache. 


The First Visit to the Dentist is Extremely Important 


OW the time arrives for the child to make a visit to the dentist 
This is an important matter for both parent and child, but 


it is none the less frequently said that as ‘‘ these are only the first 
teeth we will send him to Doctor So-and-so around the corner. It 
will be more convenient and not so expensive as our own dentist.”’ 
Many times this is a serious mistake. If the children fall into the 
hands of a careless dentist, or one who hasn’t the patience to care 
for little ones properly, or one who does not fulls appre¢ iate the 
value of the first teeth and the importance ot keeping them in 
place, or one who looks only to the fee for the operation, much 
damage may be done. 

If proper care is not given to the first teeth a long train of evil 
results may follow: sleepless nights, food not masticated, loss of 
appetite, nervousness, intestinal trouble, death of the pulp (the so 
called ‘‘ nerve’’ of the tooth), resulting in an abscess and finally in 
the loss of the tooth. Even then the trouble is not ended. If this 
occurs some two or three years before the correct time for the loss 
of that tooth the little jaw contracts at this point instead of grow 
ing, and when the corresponding permanent tooth appears it finds 
the space closed up by the moving together of the adjoining teeth, 
necessitating its coming in out of line, either on the outside under 
the lip or in the palate. That would mean that this tooth, too, 
would be lost, or that a delicate and trying operation would be 
necessary to expand the jaw and bring the tooth into line. 

At about the time the child reaches his sixth birthday there is 
again considerable local disturbance. The four first permanent 
molars, one on cach side in each jaw, are working their way into 
position just back of the primary set. These teeth are frequently 
mistaken for first teeth because they come so early in life, and 
because they have no predecessors, and are therefore neglected 
under the mistaken idea that they will soon be lost to make room 
forothers. At about the same time these teeth are coming into posi- 
tion the permaneut incisors are working their way toward the 
surface to replace the little temporary incisors which are soon to be 
lost. Then at about the twelfth year and again at about the six 
teenth year we have a similar condition back of the first permanent 
molars. Nature during the past few years has been enlarging 
both the upper and lower jaws in harmony with the other portions 
of the body, and where at the sixth year it appeared as though it 
would be impossible for any additional teeth to find room in the 
mouth, now there are four more large second molars back of the 
so-called six-year molars; and the four third molars, or ‘ 
teeth, occupy their position in the mouth. 
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In Diligent Care Lies the Secret of Having Good Teeth 

| CANNOT impress too strongly upon every mother that from the 

time the teeth make their appearance they should be given the 
most diligent care. A good dentifrice should be employed at least 
twice a day—-upon rising and just before retiring—and a brush 
and water after each meal. Some will say that it is a great deal of 
trouble to use the brush five times a day. This is simply a notion, 
for it is no more trouble to use the toothbrush than to wash one’s 
hands. The toothpick habit should be discouraged; it is not good. 
Much better employ a strand of dental floss to pass between the 
teeth, or a small rubber band which can be carried in the pocket or 
cardcase. A very valuable adjunct, where there is a strong dispo- 
sition to decay, is the use of an alkaline mouth-wash, such as 
lime-water or bicarbonate of soda in solution. These are harm- 
less and can be employed freely to neutralize the acids in the 
saliva. The mest important time for their employment, however, 
is just before retiring. The faithful use of this with an alkaline 
dentifrice will work wonders in the preservation of the teeth. 

In closing I will summarize the more important daily needs of the 
mouth and teeth in a set of rules: 


First: Instruct children that it is even more important to have the mouth 
aud teeth clean than the face 
SECOND: The care of the first teeth is quite as important as that of the second. 


PHIRD Use plain wholesome food, 

FourTH: Every mouthful of solid food should be chewed at least thirty times. 

Firru: Drink very little during meals and never with food in the mouth 

SixtH: Drink freely of good water after digestion has taken place (say three 
hours after eating) 

SEVEN!IH: Beware of mouth-washes or dentifrices claimed to whiten the 
teeth, remove tartar, etc. Any preparation which will do this is not safe for 
cVerv-dayv use 

E1GHTH: Have the teeth examined and placed in a hygienic condition at 
least twice a vear bv a con petent dettist, 

NINTH: When teeth are prone to decay, and particularly for growing chil- 
dren, use am ilkaline mouth-wash just before retiring 


PeENTH: Let the gospel of the toothbrush be a part of the daily life. 
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The Oxygen Tooth Powder 


Everything that a 
perfect, ideal dentifrice 
ought to be and do 
Calox is and does 





Calox is different from all other 
dentifrices. 

lt is a if modern chemical 
science to conform to modern 
ideas of dental hygiene. 





It acts chemically as well as me- 
chanically by generating Oxygen, 
nature's own germicide, which not 
only cleans and whitens the teeth, 
oxidises fermenting particles of food 





and destrovs all germs, but sterilizes 





the whole mouth. It thus prevents 
dental decay. At the same time it 
also forms milk of lime, which neu- 
tralizes the tooth destroying acids, 
prevents deposits of tartar and relieves 
sensitiveness of teeth or gums. 

By its wonderful property of gen- 
erating oxygen, Calox will remove 
all odor from the breath and leave the 
mouth in perfect hygienic condition. 


It is entirely soluble in the mouth 
fluids and therefore cannot injure 


the teeth or gums. 


It keeps gold and 
amalgam fillings 
bright. 


The oxygen gen 
erated also keeps 
the tooth brush 
sweet and clean. 


It is the only den- 
tifrice with oxygen 
in it and therefore 
the only dentifrice 
that will really 
whiten the teeth. 


The Oxygen Does It 
Our Book on “Oxygen and Calox” 


tells you all about dentifrices, what 
to avoid and what to choose —why 
highly flavored dentifrices and pastes 
are objectionable, how to prevent de- 
cay and how to whiten the teeth. 
We send it free on request 
with a sample of Calox sufficient for 
several days’ trial 
Our name guarantees the product 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
Dept. C, 93 Fulton Street, New York 











A Vital Point 


to consider when buying a heater is the «raf?. 
Exhaustive tests prove that the 
down draft as itis developed in 
the celebrated 


é>, Wilson 


Hot Blast 
Down Draft 


Heater 


is the only form that 
insures perfect com- 
bustion ata minimum 
of fuel expense. Fur 

nishes twice the heat 
from half the amount 
of coal used, because 
all gas generated is 
burned. In other 
heaters it escapes into 
the chimney. Get our 


FREE BOOKLET 
and learn why the Wilson is the most ecohom- 
ical and efficient heater made. This book tells 
much about house heating the average person 
doesn’t know. Iwill save you money. 

If your dealer doesn’t sell the \\ ilson write 
us and we will tell you where you can get it. 


Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis and New York 


Pears 


Cleanliness is a necessity 
that knows a law— Pears’ 
Soap. 

Pears’ is both a law and 
a necessity for toilet and 
bath. 

























Sold everywhere. 
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My Experience with Boys 


By Ben B. Lindsey 


Judge of the Juvenile 


Y EXPERIENCE with the troubles of 
boys and men has taught me that the 
faults of the one are the faults of the 

other. And the lesson I have learned, from 
that experience, is to fight men less and fight 
evil more to fight boys less and to fight tl 
evil in their lives more. Boys who hay 
been so weak that they have erred and 
fallen, and have even deserved to lose our 
respect, must be redeemed to righteousness 
must be redeemed to society but not driven 
from it, 

Boys have a right to expect much of men 
and women. There can be no justification 
for the wrong act of any boy There is no 
excuse for dishonesty or untruthfulness It 
is these things that are bad, and while from 
one point of view I do not count the boy bad, 
still, no matter what his situation in life, if 
he is guilty of these things, if he is not strong 
enough to resist them, or correct them before 
he becomes a man, he is sure to be a disgrace 
to himself and a failure in the world He 
may make money; he may seem to succeed; } 
but the mere making and hoarding of money, 
we are learning more emphatically every 
day, is the poorest test of real success. In 
fact, the most contemptible failures among 
men are nowadays being counted against 
those whose lives have been deve ted solely 
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thud; going to sleep in the bathtub without 
turning the water off; imagining the window 
ledge of the third-story-front a river bank 
and fishing with a pinhook in the street 
below; imagining himself a trapeze per- 
former and jumping from the barn-loft to 
the clothes-line; imagining himself a comet 
and sliding down the banister without touch 
ing his hands; learning to ride a bucking 
bronco; learning to swim in water that is 
over his head; learning to skate on thin ice; 
learning to play football with boys twice his 
size; learning to be a fireman by climbing 
water-spouts; learning to be a sailor by tat- 
tooing his arms and legs with house-paint 
I don’t think a boy should be put in jail for 
these things. Of course he may be punished 
for them, but there would be no fun without 
some danger. But he should not be con- 
sidered a hopeless criminal for lugging pets 
into the house; for eating with his fingers; 
for asking fool questions; for snuffling 
whistling, taking the clock to pieces, coming 
in with muddy boots, losing buttons, loud 
talking, making faces, teasing the cat, break- 
ing windows, walking over the g rarden, going 
swimming, wiping his shoes with the towel, 
cutting wire with the best scissors, scaring 
his little sister, sliding down the banisters, 
going down stairs four steps at a time, 





to the hoarding of material wealth Recent 
events have brought to our aitention the 
cases of men who would give all their mil 
lions if their good name could be returned They found to their 
sorrow that a good reputation does not always meana good charac- 
ter. But a good character will sustain a good reputation. 


Most Boys Do Not Have a Square Deal 


N THE past millions of boys have not been given a square deal; 

I have seen them by the thousands in all the great cities of this 

country, and I know they are more neglected than dumb, driven 

cattle; and when I made this statement to a business man in one 

of our great cities he promptly admitted its truth, but said that the 
cattle were worth killing, and thousands of the boys were not 

So far as careless and incompetent parents are concerned my 


experience is that they are by no means confined to the poor. In 
fact I have found the most blameworthy of such parents among the 
so-called business men. They frequently spoil their boy with 
luxury and the free use of money They permit him to fill his 
life with a round of pleasure, and let him satiate his appetite 
without knowing what he is doing or whither he is drifting They 


are too busy to become his chums or companions, and so he soon 
develops a secret and private life which is often filled with cor- 
ruption, and because of his standing or influence and money, he 
may be kept out of the courts or the jails, but nevertheless is 
eventually added to society as a more dangerous citizen than many 
men who have been subjected to both A captain of police ina 
large city recently said to me that he had investigated in six weeks 
twenty-four cases of embezzlement by young men in business houses, 
but because they were of good families and the father had settled 


no prosecution was had A financially well-to-do father once said 


to me that he was too busy to look after his boys, to be companion 
able or take an interest in them We have no more dangerous 
citizens than such men In the end, I believe such a man would 
profit more by less bus siness and better boys his man was reat 


ing a son whe would lead a profligate life, squandering the money 
he had accumulated, because of too much ‘‘ business”’ to look after 
the boy The idleness, ease and corruption wrought in society 
by such boys and young men, and so the consequent suffering and 
misery, is infinitely more inexcusable, more general, farreaching 
and dangerous than that wrought by average thieves and burglars, 
or the class of boys who are degenerated by opposite conditions, 
such as lack of nourishment and sufficient money to enjoy any of 
the common pleasures of life. Our most dangerous citizens are by 
no means confined to those who are or have been in prison. 


Rich Men’s Children are Often Greatly to be Pitied 

HE child of the rich, indeed, is never to be envied, no matter 

how we view the case. I have visited prisons, jails, the hovels 
of misery and despair, and of all the places I ever visited that filled 
me with both pity and contempt the most striking have been certain 
fashionable resorts where the youth of the so-called wealthy satiate 
themselves with ease and comfort. I have hope for every boy, but 
there —— be contempt for the wealthy parent who permits his 
boy to be debauched with luxury, riches and an easy time. Of 
all unfortunate children they are at the same time the most to be 
pitied and the most to be feared for the harm they do. While 
there are many cases of worthless, no-account boys, we know that 
the great majority of our American boys are the best in the world. 
They are quick, intelligent, bright, active, industrious, generous, 
courteous and kind. 

It is because of the excellent timber that there is in the average 
American boy that I am anxious, in this article, to call the attention 
of parents to the fact that greater responsibility rests upon them 
than upon the boy. 

The great majority of boys who go wrong do so because their 
mothers or fathers do not know them. Even for his serious faults 
I could never frame an indictment against the American boy; 
but there might well be an indictment against careless fathers and 
mothers. 

The business man and the public official are frequently re- 
sponsible, by setting a bad example in business or public life, for 
the crimes of boys. Under our Colorado Juvenile laws we not only 
can but have actually sent parents and citizens to jail for conduct 
contributing to the faults of children. Every parent knows, 01 
should know, the value of companionship: the help it is to every 
boy to be the companion of his father: what it means to praise and 
be praised: what it is to appreciate and be appreciated 


Some Things Which are a Boy’s Inalienable Right 

lr SEEMS to me that the average parent either forgets or overlooks 
| the fact that the American boy has some inalienable rights, rights 
to do certain things which have been especially claimed by boys in 
all ages; and among them is his pursuit of the happiness which 
comes from enduring and risking dangers I believe they were 
once partially summed up by a writer to be these: falling out of 
bed; falling downstairs; stiffening the legs between a high chair 
and the dinner-table and falling backward with a dull, sickening 
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Sr hammering boards, smashing his sister’s 
Lindsey doll, getting on the roof of the barn; and of 


course, after these, playing football and base 

ball, yelling and howling and making all the fuss he can on proper 
occasions. These are the inalienable and God-given rights of an 
American boy, and I am with him to defend him in these rights 

What, it seems to me, we should look for most carefully in a boy 
is not these faults of boyhood, but his larger qualities which may 
be developed, the vital qualities, the qualities that go to make 
wholesome boyhood: an unfailing respect for his elders, which 
means obedience: truthfulness: kindness, and the purest thoughts 
toward every girl he plays with or meets. 


The American Boy Wins His Way by His Character 
HAT we want to impress upon our boys is that we are learning 
more and more in America every day that which counts most 
is character and manhood, and that all American boys have equal 
chances to become useful and respected citizens if they are faithful, 
industrious and honest. And this should be made for each boy the 
highest goal of his ambition: he should be taught that, however 
gloomy and pessimistic a view some people may take of the present 
and of some of the evils that afflict society, his chances in the field 
of usefulness and activity, in the field of honest endeavor, of earnest 
effort, courageous doing, right thinking, right living and honest 
work are not less, but greater than they ever were before in the 
history of the nation; that there never was such a high premium 
placed upon honesty, such public esteem for character; and there 
never was such public disgust, such shame, pity and reproach for 
dishonesty as at this time rhe evil is accentuated because it is 
proclaimed to us more than the good; but where there is one dis- 
honest man now I believe there are a hyndred honest men; where 
there is one dishonest boy there are a hundred honest boys 
I find, in my experience with thousands of boys, in and out of 
the Juvenile Court, that the quality most needed for boyhood is the 
courage to do right because it is right and not because they will be 
punished if they don’t do it; to stand up against evil in spite of 
ridicule or the sneers and taunts of their companions. Some boys 
never learn the difference between the weapons of a brave man and 
the weapons of a coward In fact, they sometimes mistake the 
brave boy for the coward and the coward for the brave boy 
There are too many boys who believe in lying all they can, 
cheating all they can, so long as they don’t get caught But all 
the same, the love of truth is in these and all other boys if we only 
ge ai it in the right way. 


There is Some Good in Every Boy Who Goes Wrong 


| SAY it to the credit of the boys who have been in the Juvenile 
Court of my own city, that out of several thousand brought there 
by the Police Department for offenses, I have never known of a single 
case where we did not get the truth from the boy in the end; and 
the reason others did not get the truth, or we did not get the truth 
at first, was generally because the boy did not have a square deal. 
You cannot get the truth out of a boy by starting in to scare him to 
death; you cannot get the good will of a boy by employing methods 
of violence, of force and of hate simply because it takes a little 
more time and patience to use kindness and sympathy. Nor does 
it follow, however, that these are the methods of leniency or of 
justification; a boy has no more use for the man that is patronizing 
and weak in dealing with him than he has for the fellow that is 
coarse and brutal. A boy, as a rule, is not a fool; he knows and 
he understands, and he is not going to mistake kindness for weak- 
ness — if he does, it is generally the fault of the man who tries to be 
kind and does not know how. A boy does not like a fellow who 
is ‘‘ dead easy.’’ With him, as with a man, it is sometimes just as 
offensive to be patronized as it is to be abused. 

Over a hundred such boys have taken their commitment papers 
from my hands, and without any one’s watching them they have 
gone straight into the reformatory, although they might have 
broken jail or run away from the city. I say this to the credit of 
many young fellows who go wrong. They have good in them 
if we only strive to bring it out. They are weak rather than 
vicious. This is not said by way of excuse for wrong, but rather 
as enabling us to understand the boy nature better, for weakness 
may lead to just as bad results as viciousness. 

And lastly, but not the least important in developing a boy’s 
nature, I believe that the gospel of work should be taught and 
preached by every parent to his boy: the gospel of the worker who 
works not for the money that there is in it but for the joy of the 
work itself and for the best, most honest way of doing it. That is 
the boy who always wins out in the end: not the boy who watches 
the clock, who is always whining and complaining that he does 
not get enough salary, or who believes that it is a good thing to 
work as little as he can and get all he can for it. 

The best hope I can have for every American boy is that he will 
have a hard time rather than a good time, infinite difficulties rather 
than ease; for without these there can never come that meed of 
genuine joy, success and happiness which is bound to come to the 
man who does not shirk. 
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Canned Foods 


Unrivaled Quality 
Aiuibiie ‘Honesty 


Paris 
Sugar 


AR RIS SUGAR Cl) 


v 


aw); C 
? orn 
lender, sweet and 
NH Abr Dome! creamy. A genuine del 
eae SOE icacy. ‘The very best of 


Maine corn is harvested 
with great care, and im 
mediately put up in her 


etically sealed tins. This is Paris Sugar Corn 
It is the best corn that grows. The Standard of 
en verican Quality for many years. A trial will 


nee you of the di ffer ence between this and 
ord nary “canned corn. 


Scarboro 


Beach 
Clam 
Chowder 


Has that “taste” dif 





ferent from all efter 
Chowders. The ‘fla 
vor, that “just right 


flavor” that » hard to de scribe and harder to 
get, is apparent from the first delicious spoonfu 

Made from the white sand Maine clams and 
other excellent ingredients. It’s very nutritious. 


Burnham & 
Morrill Co. 


These products represent the very best 
results of a half century's experience, 
in which the highest principles of New 
England manufacturing integrity have 
been firmly upheld. Not a particle of 
adulterant or preservative of any kind 
goes into our products. For many 
years certain sections of the country 
have taken our entire output — quality 
alone has made this condition possible, 
as advertising has never been a factor. 
But the general pure food agitation 
brings out forcefully the fact that 
Burnham & Mornll Company's prod- 
ucts require more general distribution. 
To this end facilities have been in- 
creased, so that good and honest can- 
ned foods may be readily obtained by 


everyone. 








Extra 
Quality 
Baked 


Beans 


Are baked where 
Baked Bean reputa 





tion is made, by the 
people who know how 
to give them that 
“down east taste.” Our baked beans merit the 
naine “* Extra eons * For there is not a hard 
or uncooked bean to be found; soft and baked 
to the point of diges tibility. With and with 
out tomato sauce. ‘\ generous portion of prime 
farm-raised pork is in each can. Like all our 


products, these beans are wu/ike any other. 


Cape 
Shore 


Almost right out of 





the ocean 

After bei 

they are imm 

boiled and put into tins. Absolutely fresh; as 
different from prepared or salted codfish as fresh 
fish is. Is it not reas ble that this should be 





so? Ready for imme: se. Is perfectly deli 
cious made into fish balls, fish hash, creamec 
fish, etc. 





By having your grocer supply our products, 
you will be sure of the highest attainable 
quality. Interesting illustrated booklet “Five 
Foods Ready to Serve" sent on request. 


Burnham & Morrill Co. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
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What Uncle Sam is Doing 


A Department Showing the Remarkable but Litthe-Known Experiments Which 
the United States Government is Making for the Public 


As Collated and Told by John Elfreth Watkins 


With the Assistance of the United States Government Departments at Washington 


NE of the most important investigations just commenced by 
Uncle Sam is for the purpose of discovering to what special 
diseases one’s particular occupation endangers him. The 

data collected will be valuable as the basis of new laws protecting 
the lives of many employees in certain occupations. This subject 
is to be diligently inquired into by Commissioner-of-Labor Neill 
the man who, with Mr. Reynolds, made, last spring, the famous 
packing-house report which stirred Congress to pass the meat 
inspection law. Mr. Ne s special agents will ransack the records 
of workmen's insuran ind relief organizations; the accident and 
sick ‘‘ benefits’’ of la organizations, etc., and thus discover 
these “‘ trade diseas: as well as the extent of accidents in vari 
ous industries. The Census Bureau has heretofore collected death 
records from States having them, and by noting the occupation of 
each included individual at the time of his death has tried to figure 
out the rate of death for each occupation. But a man may have 
worked ten years with his feet in the cold brine of a packing-house 
cellar and after contracting consumption change his occupation, 
and a year later die as a farm laborer. Under this old system of 
calculation farm work would be held responsible for this man’s 
disease and death. Now the real cause will be found out. 

Trade diseases are reported from various industries. It has 
been said lately that a very large majority of silver polishers die of 
consumption, as dohemp-rope makers. Workers in match factories 
are known to suffer seriously from decay of the teeth. According 
to the last census the highest death rates for men were among 
stock-raisers, herders and drovers; for women, among servants 
and nurses. But as pointed out, these figures cannot be relied upon 
as indicating that those occupations caused unusual fatalities. 


Movable Farming Schools to Come to Country People 


HE “‘ movable school’’ is being planned for country people. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is directing the completion of the 
courses of study while the directors of the farmers’ institutes are to 
operate the schools. Each director will divide his State into dis- 
tricts, designating a centre in each, and selecting to meet therein a 
class of not more than fifteen persons agreeing to attend a course 
of study upon a single topic and to participate in prescribed practice 
work. A _class-room will be rented at each district centre where a 
teacher who is a specialist in the work to be taught will hold the 
class for two or three weeks, thence removing to the next centte 
and thus circulating about the entire State. Each course is being 
prepared by a recognized authority on the subject taught, and 
country people who cannot attend the agricultural colleges or lead- 
ing institutions of the kind will thus have high-grade schools in the 
various specialties come to them. The courses thus far planned 
are in cheese-making, poultry-raising, butter-making, fruit-growing, 
farriery and home economics. 

An important feature of the instruction will be the practice exer 
cise following each lecture, and during which each student will be 
required actually to take up certain stages of the work for several 
hours, the apparatus used being provided by the farmers’ institute. 
The class will pay only for the hall and materials used, the finished 
product of their work being divided among them. Thus in the 
cheese-making course they will supply the milk but receive in 
return the finished cheese. This course will begin with a careful 
study of the character and composition of milk, and continue 
through the stages of cheese manufacture, the students participating 
in the various Operations so as to be able, at the completion of the 
course, to go home and do the things they have been taught. The 
will thus leave in each community fifteen 
people who know how to make cheese or butter, raise poultry, grow 
fruit, shoe horses and look atter the economy of the home according 
to the most improved principles —scientific as well as practical. 


movable schools ’”’ 


Write Uncle Sam Before Moving to a New Locality 

EFORE you move to a strange locality consult Uncle Sam as to 

its desirability. Of course you never thought of sucha thing, 
did you? From the Bureau of Soils you can learn the character of 
tie soil in the locality to which some one is tempting you to move 
you can do this provided the National Soil Survey has yet covered 
this region. Through the work of this Survey you may be fur- 
nished gratis—by applying to your Congressman —with this infor- 
mation, preventing unwise investment, perhaps total loss of every 
dollar which you possess. If the prospective site is thus proved to 
be undesirable Uncle Sam will point out to you lands within the 
same region where the investment could be made with safety, and 
the new home established without risk of disappointment. Thus 
you may obtain in advance information which only years of bitter 
experience would furnish under your own undirected efforts. 

From the Biological Survey Bureau you can at the same time 
obtain through your Congressman a chart showing the “‘ life zones ”’ 
and ‘‘ crop zones’’ of your contemplated home, together with still 
more special information as to its climate and physical geography. 
By these maps you will be greatly aided in selecting the animals 
and crops best adapted to the district and those to be avoided as 
unsuited to it; also the wild game natural to that region. From 
the Geological Survey you may purchase at a nominal cost a map 
showing also the height above sea-level and the mineral deposits 
of your land of promise. If you contemplate moving to a city dis- 
trict the Public Health Service can furnish you a statement of its 
annual death rate, while the Weather Bureau will give you statistics 
as to its average temperature, rainfall, etc. 


The New American Fuel 

NCLE SAM is busily preparing for that great event of January 1, 
next—the removal of the internal revenue tax on tuel 
alcohol. Specialists are now at work upon bulletins which will 
teach the people how to grow things which will produce the new 
fuel cheaply, how to manufacture it, and how to use it. Under 
the new law all alcohol must be placed in bonded warehouses as 
heretofore; but only such as has, under government supervision, 
been poisoned and made repulsive can be taken out free of the 
high tax which alone has made commercial alcohol éxpensive. 
Without this tax it can probably be turned out at less than twenty 
cents a gallon. ; 
The master of the National Grange advises the farmers of the 
country to organize cooperative distilleries where they can take 
their products and exchange them for the new fuel manufactured 
therefrom. Secretary Wilson says that a bushel of corn will pro- 


duce two gallons and four-fifths of this ‘‘ denaturized alcohol ’’: an 


acre of corn, one hundred and thirty gallons: an acre of potatoes, 
two hundred and fifty-five gallons; an acre of sugar beets. two 
hundred and twenty-four galions ** Base miolasses the waste 


product of the sugar factory, will also be saved for distillation. 
Cornstalks, too, contain matter that can be utilized. Farmers will 
now find an immense market for their unsold or inferior potatoes, 
beets and grain. Surplus corn will no longer be burned as a fuel. 
Since the new fuel can be used in the ordinary gasoline engine, 
with some small change in the vaporizer, it will largely take the 


place of gasoline in farm machinery. The insurance rates on 
farms where gasoline is kept are very high because water spreads 
the gasoline flame, whereas it extinguishes the alcohol flame. The 


Germans, who have a law similar to this new one of ours, use 
poisoned alcohol not only for motive power and heat, but also for 
lighting their streetsand rooms. Doctor Wiley, Chief of the Bureau 
of Chemistry, has prepared for his study a kerosene lamp with an 
ordinary incandescent mantle. Burning alcohol in this he obtains 
a steady, clean, odorless, pure white light. 

Even if the new fuel alcohol retails at twenty cents a gallon it 
will be cheaper than kerosene, since a gallon of alcohol in a house- 
lamp burns twice as long as a gallon of kerosene giving the same 
candle-power. The Government’s Office of Experiment Stations 
has made arrangements for experiments to determine the exact 
industrial value of the new fuel for all kinds of heating, lighting 
and motive power. It is expected to displace other kinds of liquid 
fuel in automobiles, naphtha launches, farm-motors, water-pumps, 
stoves and lamps. It is almost absolutely safe, gives a smokeless, 
odorless flame, and its price can never be honestly advanced on the 
plea of scarcity. 


How the New Pure Food Law Will Operate 


URING this autumn and perhaps until far into the winter the 
Secretaries of Agriculture, the Treasury and Commerce and 
Labor will be busily engaged in formulating strict regulations to 
carry into effect the new Pure Food Law. Congress, after laying 
down the general principles of this great reform, intrusted these 
department heads with the details of carrying it out. The regula- 
tions once completed, the Secretary of Agricuiture will immediately 
take steps to inspect, according to these rules, all food manufac- 
tured after the law goes into effect —such, at least, as is shipped 
from one State into another. It is expected that inspectors of the 
State dairy and food departments, or their equivalents, will be 
commissioned by the Secretary of Agriculture as Federal food 
inspectors. Very much as the Internal Revenue men continually 
go about unsuspected from store to store, purchasing alleged butter 
and testing it for oleomargarine, these inspectors will purchase 
quantities of such suspected foods as have been manufactured in a 
State other than that in which it is put on sale. They will send 
samples to the Bureau of Chemistry, Washington, or to one of its 
branch laboratories, many of which will be established throughout 
the country. If Doctor Wiley, Chief of the Bureau, or his chemists, 
find that the food is illegal, as suspected, this fact will be stated 
under oath to the United States District Attorney in the territory 
where the law has been violated. Preservatives and coloring 
matter are forbidden by the law except where harmless and not 
used for deception. Their harmfulness and deceptiveness are to 
be passed upon by Doctor Wiley, the father of the Pure Food Law. 
The strenuous crusade against impure medicine, as authorized 
by the Pure Food Law, has also commenced. Secretary Wilson is 
authorized to proceed against medicine cheats with practically the 
same tactics as those employed against food cheats. The new law 
also requires the manufacturers of all ‘‘ habit-forming ’’ medicines 
to place on the bottles or packages labels stating the quantity of 
alcohol, morphine, opium, cocaine, etc., contained. Analysis in 
Doctor Wiley’s laboratories will determine whether the labels 
honestly state this; also whether the drugs used in medicines are 
pure. 


How to Know What Kinds of Trees to Plant 


HAT kinds of trees should you plant and how can you best 

make them grow in your climate and soi!? Which trees that 
can grow there would be most useful to you, how fast will they 
grow, and what will be their yield of wood or other products? 
These questions the Forest Service is now answering for private 
owners of small forest tracts and wood lots... It is making separate 
planting plans in such cases after sending experts to the ground. 
It has already done so for about sixty thousand acres scattered 
among thirty-six States. It is demonstrating to farmers especially 
just how tree-planting can be made successful and just how it will 
add to the money value of the farm. It is also teaching the great 
health value of woods properly located, their importance to the 
public water supply of a region—especially one of little rainfall. 
After the government foresters carefully examine a tract they make 
a report to the owner, giving detailed advice as to management. 
The cost of this to the owner averages only two cents an acre. 
Advice is also given to him personally in the field, and where pos- 
sible operations for thinning out, etc., are actually started for him 
under supervision of a govefnument forester. 


Balloons Twenty Miles Up to Warn Us of Storms 


jt SOUND the atmosphere twenty miles up with balloons, each 
carrying a compact instrument which when wound up will 
automatically write, with four fountain pens, a continuous record of 
the temperature, pressure, wind velocity and moisture, is the plan 
of the Chief of the Weather Bureau. Each balloon will be set to 
explode after arriving at the desired height, the instrument de- 
scending in a gaudy parachute easily seen at a distance. The 
central balloon station will be at the Mount Weather Observatory, 
just built by the Weather Bureau upon a high crest of the Blue 
Ridge Moyntains, in Virginia. Balloon experiments will soon 
commence at this station, and when they are well in hand aérial 
flyers will be distributed throughout the country and flown at the 
same moments, daily, when the central balloon is sent up at Mount 
Weather. This balloon work is purposed to increase the range of 
storm forecasts, cold and hot wave predictions, perhaps by several 
days. At the northwestern corner of the United States there is a 
natural gateway through which most of our general storms enter 
before passing over tothe Atlantic coast. The distributed balloons 
will measure each storm from the time it enters the country until it 
passes out. The general direction in which the storm is going will 
be learned much further in advance than we can learn it now. 
Twenty miles above our heads means three times the height of the 
highest clouds and four times as high as earth’s highest mountain. 
The condor — the creature venturing farthest from earth — does not 
reach more than a fifth of this height. Some sort of ink which 
cannot freeze must be supplied for the fountain pens of the record 
ing instruments carried by the balloons. 
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From Mother’s 
Arms to the 
Wheat 


is Nature’s gentle highway 
from Baby Comfort to Baby 
Happiness. Thatwholewheat 
is the natural food tor growing 
children is afhrmed by science 
and human experience. It 
contains in well balanced pro- 
portion all the elements for 
the making of healthy tissue, 
good brain and bone and 
sound teeth. But be sure you 
get a wheat food that contains 
all these elements in digest- 
ible form, that does not scratch 
or irritate the intestines. 


Such a food is SHREDDED 
WHoLe WHEAT. 


all the tissue-building elements 


It contains 
stored in the outer coats of 
the wheat grain (mostly dis- 
by the white flour 
made digestible by 


carded 
miller) 
steam-cooking, shredding and 
baking. It supplies the phos- 
phates that are lacking in 
white flour bread and pastries, 
and stimulates peristalsis in a 
gentle and natural way. The 
purest, cleanest cereal food in 
the world, made in the clean- 
est and most hygienic indus- 
trial building on the continent. 


The Biscuit is delicious for 
breakfast, with hot or cold milk or 
cream, or for any meal in combina- 
tion with fruits, creamed vege- 
tables or meats. Triscuit is the 
shredded whole wheat wafer ; bet- 
ter than bread as a toast, with 
butter, cheese or preserves. 


Our cook book is sent free. 
THE NATURAL FOOD 
COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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“IT'S ALL IN THE: SHREDS” 
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Beautiful America 


By fa Horace McFarland, President of the American Civic Association 


How the Power Companies Beautify Niagara 


roe 


impending Niagara desecration and eventual destruction was 

sounded on this page. In the September number of 1905 the 
readers of THE LaApDIES’ HOME JOURNAL were urged to act for 
Niagara preservation in an international way by appealing to 
President Roosevelt, and to Earl Grey, of Canada. They did so 
appeal, and thousands of earnest letters were promptly sent to the 
White House and to Rideau Hall. This was the beginning of the 
international Niagara campaign. 

In early Octobergat its Cleveland meeting, the American Civic 
\ssociation emphasized the international importance of Niagara 
Falls by citing the legal duty of the governments involved, and in 
urgent telegrams to the President and the Governor-General in- 
sisted that the great cataract should be rescued from confiscation 
by private interests for private gain. 

Our vigorous President needed no other cause for action, and the 
Attorney-General and the Secretary of State were started upon an 
investigation of the law and of international relations. 

Then came personal application to the President, respectfully 
urging that he mention Niagara in his forthcoming message to the 
How he did this is well known; but it is not generally 
known, I am sure, that up to this time, according to the exact 
language of one of their attorneys, the power-grabbing companies 
regarded the growing movement as ‘‘ one of those ideas —senti- 
ments —that overwhelm us once in a while and then pass on.’’ 


ax 


HEN, at the second call of THe Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL in 
the January number, the “‘ sentimental ’’ people of America 
showered letters upon their Congressmen by the ten thousand, the 
power people began to see that this ‘‘ idea’’ would not ‘* pass on”’ 
until Niagara Falls was safely in the possession of its real owners! 
The ‘‘ overwhelming ’’ came, and it was the Congressmen and 
Senators who were overwhelmed with demands and remonstrances 
and resolutions from every State and Territory. As one Senator 
said to me: ‘* Thanks to THe Lapres’ Home JourNAL, I have 
received hundreds of letters from my constituents urging the pres- 
ervation of Niagara Falls; and many of them have been from 
people whose wishes I am bound to respect!’’ 
That is what you stand for, readers of ‘‘ Beautiful America’’! 
Of our gratification when the International Waterways Commis- 
sion made to the President an apparently strong report, suggesting 
legislation ; of the surprise with which it was soon discovered that 
this report was vicious in its final recommendation to confirm 
practically all existing grants of Niagara water by the State of New 
York; of a hurried visit by the officers of the American Civic 
Association and the Merchants’ Association of New York (a mighty 
help in the fight) to the President, presenting a vigorous protest; of 
the prompt acquiescence by Mr. Roosevelt in our position ; of his 
conference with our mainstay in the House, the Honorable Theodore 
E. Burton, of Ohio, chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, 
resulting in the introduction of a totally different bill from that 
suggested by the Commission, I have not space to write in detail. 
How the power companies, now thoroughly frightened, sent to 
Washington their strongest attorneys, engineers and promoters, 
besieging Congressmen with their contradictory statements and 
arguinents; how an attempt was made to introduce a new power 
scheme by way of the Chicago Drainage Canal; how the officers of 
the philanthropic organizations interested presented the clear truth 
to the Rivers and Harbors Committee; how the legal opposition was 
brushed aside by piling up before the Congressmen the agreeing 
opinions of Attorney-General Moody, and former Attorneys-General 
Knox and Griggs, the latter appearing in person before the Com 
mittee; how the press of the country, with but few exceptions, and 
most of the great magazines, helped in strengthening Niagara- 
saving sentiment ; how darker days came, when the persistent 
lobby maintained by forty millions of more or less invested capital 
seemed about to succeed in emasculating the bill; and how Mr. Bur- 
ton eventually wrested victory from apparent defeat in,the confer- 
ence committee, so that President Roosevelt could telegraph me that 
ve had approved the Burton Bill June 29 — of all this I may only hint. 


| IS barely thirteen months since the first general alarm as to 


Congress 





UT the preliminary battle was won with that bold signature of 
Theodore Roosevelt on the next to the last day of the session, 
aud I want now to say that it was won by and because of your help 
and support, readers of ‘* Beautiful America’’! You did it; we 
who were in the fight in person merely directed your energies 

The Burton Bill — which, wonderful to relate, is ‘* for the pres 
ervation of Niagara Falls’’—provides that the Secretary of War 

‘may ’’ issue permits for the diversion of Niagara water to those 
now actually using it to the extent of 15,600 cubic feet a second 
(much less than the recommendation of the International Water 
ways Commission), and he ‘‘may’’ admit Canadian-generated 
electricity to the extent of 160,000-horse powel (equal to about 
10,600 cubic feet a second If such diversion and such admission, 
‘in connection with the amount diverted on the Canadian side 
shall not interfere with ‘‘ the scenic grandeur of Niagara Falls 
he may, after six months’ trial, permit other diversions and trans 
missions. But he is instructed that these provisions ‘‘ shall in 
nowise be construed as a direction to . . . issue permits.”’ 
He is also instructed to ‘‘ make regulations preventing or limiting 
the diversion of water and the admission of electrical power.’’ 

Severe penalties, including both fine and imprisonment, are pro 
vided for violations of this law, and any permits issued under it 
terminate in three years (by June 29, 1909) unless sooner revoked. 
The President is ‘‘ respectfully requested to open negotiations with 
the Government of Great Britain for the purpose of effectually pro 
viding, by suitable treaty for such regulation and control 

: as will preserve the scenic grandeur of Niagara Falls.’’ 

It isno wonder that the gathered power companies were respectful 
in their demeanor to Secretary of War Taft at the hearing on July 
12 last at Niagara Falls, even though their most eloquent repre 
sentative there referred to the American Civic Association—the 
president of which was heard, at Secretary Taft’s suggestion, ‘‘ on 
behalf of the public '’— as ‘‘ an irresponsible organization.’”’ 

That Secretary Taft is sensible of the attitude of the ** irrespon- 
sible’’ public so contemptuously referred to by Francis Lynde 
Stetson, chief attorney of the power companies, is shown in his 
preliminary order of July 14, in which he permits diversion, as now 
proceeding, of 13,100 cubic feet a second, and the admission from 
Canada of 50,000-horse power, while citing ‘‘the public interest 
and importance of preserving the integrity and volume of the 
Niagara River.’’ Other diversions and admissions may be pet 
mitted later; but if ‘‘ the public ’’ sustain Secretary Taft’s conserv 
ative attitude and demand sharp limitation and close regulation 
the real purpose of the law will be attained. 


ox 


OW it is again ‘‘up to you.’’ There are several simple but 
N very important things for Niagara Americans to do if this 
temporary victory you have won is to be confirmed into permanent 
safety for Niagara. You have written letters; now write more! 

Ask the Honorable William H. Taft, Secretary of War, Washing 
ton, District of Columbia, to withhold permits for the use of any 
additional water at Niagara, and urge him to limit the admission of 
Canadian-made electricity to not more than 100,000-horse power 
Insist that he require the companies taking water to use its full 
force, and not to continue such a disgraceful and hideous waste as 
that shown inthe picture above. Further, insist that he require all 
companies, American and Canadian, receiving these valuable pet 
mits, to exercise due regard for the scenic grandeur at Niagara, and 
not to thrust sheer ugliness into the very face of Niagara’s majesty, 
as shown above. Some power companies are making their sur 
roundings sightly; all can be forced to do as well. 

Write to Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Prime Minister of Canada, Ottawa, 
Canada, respectfully urging his government to respond to the over- 
tures already made by Secretary of State Root, and to help all 
America in saving Niagara for ali America. It is very important 
that the able statesrmaan who guides Canadian policy be convinced, 
by his own constituents and by true Americans everywhere, that the 
people want Niagara saved, and not developed for private gain 

With this action by a few millions of you, Niagara can be 
permanenily saved. Act! Write now! 


Good Nature 
and Self-con- 
trol win many 
a contest. 


You cannot ex- 


pect to be good 


natured when you 
have a bad stom- 
ach. 

For the ability to gO 
through a bigger day S 
work, try eating smaller 
breaktasts in the form 
ot A pitezo—which gives 
your svstem more nour- 
ishment and vour stom- 
ach less work. 

Part otf the energy in your 
food is used up in the process 
of digestion. The harder your 
stomach has to work, the less 


energy you will have to work 
with. 


Apwez 


makes your brain work bet- 
ter, because it makes 
stomach work less. 


your 


Apitezo is a perfectly bal- 
anced food that gives your 
stomach uniform and_ sub- 
stantial nourishment. Itcon- 
tains vegetable iron — the nat- 
ural tonic for enriching and 
energizing the blood. 

Apitezo is the cereal of 
which you can eat all you de- 
sire—the cereal on which it 
is possible to live exclusively 
—the cereal that stays crisp 
and appetizing when covered 
with milk or cream. 


Apitezo has a taste all its 
own,that makes you want toeat 
it. It hasa purity and whole- 
someness that makes it good 
for you to eat all you want. 

Try Apitezo with milk or 
cream for a month, and you 
will enjoy your breakfast more 
and your day’s work, too. 





Apitezo Biscuits, 15c the 
package. Apitezo Grains, 
10c the package. 


Sold by grocers every where. 


Made by the Quaker Oats Company, 


Chicago, U. S. A. 
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The School-Teacher in the Country flown 


A Work She Can Do to Interest Boys and Girls 
By Laura A. Smith 


RE you aschool-teacher in a small town, fretting at its dullness? 

Do you read of settlement work in big cities and long to 

become a settlement worker? Close at hand lies your work 

Opportunity knocks loudly at your door. Open, in the name of the 
boys and girls you can help! 

There is something desperate in the average boy and girl who are 
drifting in the small town — yawning, dissatisfied, fretting, when 
they should be buoyant with life and occupied with its vital 
interests. The boys are sure to seek companionship and good 
cheer. Unless they get it in their own homes with boys and girls 
of their own class they will be likely to go to saloons and resorts 
where jangling pianos grind out rag-time and where the vices of 
drinking and gambling seep into their souls. What small town 
has not its suburb or adjoining town, spoken of by the respectable 
with hushed breath? This is the awful sewer into which youth is 
likely to be drawn. What small town thinks it worth while to 
furnish counter-attractions for its boys? 


ox 


F YOUR lot has been cast in one of these stagnating small towns 

for nine or ten months in the year, can you not make the young 
people your special charge and wake things up? Do not deaden 
your own possibilities by saying before you begin: ‘‘It cannot be 
done —no use trying.’’ Say: ‘‘It shall be done. I will make a 
start this very week.’’ How can you start? Try a dancing-class 
for these boys and girls. Young people are fond of dancing. The 
rhythm of life dances through their veins and their feet must needs 
trip the joyful measures. If you cannot waltz or two-step you will 
find two or three boys and girls willing to show the others. You 
will have.no trouble in finding some one to play the piano, or let 
the girls of the class take turns at it. If you were a kindergarten 
teacher in the city you would have to play for dancing games and 
would know that your young people’s clubs must have dancing. If 
you cannot find a room in a private house large enough, borrow the 
use of the main hall of the school building, promising to keep it in 
order, You can borrow an oil-stove and lamps, and rent a second- 
hand piano for a small sum. Do not look for reasons why you can- 
notformaclub. Simply furnish the opportunity and your encourag- 
ing presence, and the boys and girls will rise to the occasion. 

Teach your young people the minuet for grace and stateliness, 
and the Virginia reel for romping. Do not encourage cake- 
walking, but do not try to frown it out of existence. If lively boys 
and girls insist on giving occasional exhibitions of cake-waiking 
take it in a spirit of fun. You may win some boy if you let him 
give an exhibition of jig or buck-and-wing dancing. You want the 
boy: therefore accept his first uncouth sign of friendliness. 
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HINK seriously of this settlement-house idea with its evening 

clubs. For the amount you spend in board you could combine 
with three other teachers in your town, rent a house of seven or 
eight rooms for eight or ten dollars a month and establish some 
elderly woman with experience to look after the house and the 
meals. You can use the rooms downstairs for your evening club 
and reading-rooms. You will not have to buy furniture for the 
clubrooms. There are loads of good furniture stored away in attics 
and woodsheds in small towns, where people are likely to keep 
furniture, dreading to sell or give it away. Ask them to lend it, 
telling them+you will take good care of it and they may have it 
returned whenever they choose. Do not disdain kitchen tables and 
chairs, Your boys are handy with tools, and you can show them 
how to stain furniture dark green or brown. Bookshelves can be 
made from old boxes and have dust-protecting curtains of burlap 
or coffee-sacking stenciled with green or brown. By screwing a 
wider top on an old washstand and staining it, a presentable desk 
with cupboard below for magazines can be made. Let your boys 
make the furniture over, crude as their work may be. You will 
have no trouble in securing pretty draperies and cushions from the 
girls. Have rag-carpet rugs, the very latest and approved by the 
Arts and Crafts. Cheap glass lamps can be beautified by shades 
of heavy wire and fancy paper. One or two lamps with red shades 
will please your boys. 

For the walls give preference to plain, clean paper. Green is 
Nature’s background for all colors. You can find delightful and 
instructive pictures in the magazines; fasten them to the walls 
with the thumb-tacks that artists use, changing the pictures as the 
young people tire of them. You can make the illuminated texts 
which are so popular for ‘‘ busy work’’ in the schoolroom. Keep 
your clubrooms simple and cheerful, a centre of light and good will 

that is the main thing. Do not let overzealous friends unload 
enlarged family portraits or monstrosities in the form of landscapes 
painted on plush or in chopping-bowls upon your clubrooms. 

Do not accept a hit-or-miss lot of books for your reading-room. 
If your State has traveling libraries you can select those which will 
be best for your purpose. Think seriously of what you wish that 
reading-room to mean to the young folks—surely not a dump for 
miscellaneous books, but a library for books carefully selected 
with a view to making the young people wish to learn more of the 
subjects. Books of Nature study, animal stories, biography, history, 
handbooks of science attractively presented — your old schoolbooks 
may be just the books these boys and girls will enjoy with your 
help. The magazires will give them delightful fiction; you need 
only give them the solid reading. 

Farm life presented attractively may arouse in some boy his latent 
desire to become a good farmer. State governments in ‘‘ corn’’ 
States think it worth while to send ‘‘ school’’ trains over the State 
bearing exhibits of prize corn and corn products and disseminating 
information hey establish corn schools, give seed and have 
contests and corn banquets to interest their boys and girls so that 
they will like farming and stay on the farms. Is it beneath you to 
arouse the same interest? Try to make them like Nature, dumb 
animals, honest work, and the many things which bright boys and 
girls will like if they be presented in the right way by an optimist. 


ep | 
ERHAPS you will think vor 


u have enough to do in conducting 
ng this ‘‘ settlement’’ work. You are 
ter than you actually must. Start the 
work and interest others in carrying it on Get the boys and girls 
into the club, and your fellow-teachers and men and women of the 
small town will gladly help you out. Your regular club need only 


your school without addi 
not to do any more of the lat 


meet one evening each week, but the clubrooms should be open 
every day after four o'clock, closing at ten o’clock, unless it is a 
special occasion. Surely you. can give one evening each week to 
His Important work 


The clubs you can form are many Travel clubs are delightful. 
Study the countries 


known to the young people through their 


ancestors — Scotland, England, Ireland, Germany, Holland. De- 
cide the country to be studied by vote. Place topics on cards and 
let each member draw his topic. Teach them to give much informa 
tion in few words and to put life into the telling. Recommend 
books of travel, but let them dig out the information themselves. 

Drill them in plays, selecting plays in which you can give a bit 
of study of the country, the time and the people, with the lines 
Imitating is one of the first acts of the child, and few of us outlive 
our joy in ‘‘ playing pretend.’’ 

Beginning classes in German or French will interest if the young 
people understand the commercial value of these languages and 
have history of the countries thrown in. For every subject you 
wish taught you will find some one at hand willing to teach it. 
Sloyd work for the boys and embroidery classes for the girls may 
interest those who do not take kindly to books and study. 

A candy-making class for girls and a camp-cooking class for boys 
will give delight. Of course, your kitchen can be used by the 
young people. A girl who can make candy will be willing to teach 
the other girls. Boys who do the cooking on camping tours will 
take pride in showing their skill in frying bacon, fish, potatoes, 
making corn-pone and coffee, their only utensils being a long-handled 
frying-pan and a coffee-pot. If the weather allows, this class can 
be conducted outdoors. 

Tramping tours, with the purpose of finding places of historic 
interest in the neighborhood, can be made very interesting. Set the 
young people to finding out what part their ancestors took in the 
Indian and Colonial Wars and the War of the Rebellion. If you 
can definitely locate historic spots stir your young people up to 
secure markers for these places. Colonial and patriotic societies 
will help them in this. All they need is a start. 
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AVE guest evenings when the young people can invite their 

home people and friends. Foster the family idea all you can. 
Plan something special for these evenings, but let the young people 
act as hosts and be yourself a guest. Keep holidays and decorate 
the clubroom in harmony with the occasion, but make everything 
simple so your guests can see how easy it is to be happy and how 
little decorations cost when made by clever fingers. Have much 
music, for music quickens the imagination and the sympathies. 
Begin your club evenings with a song and always end with 
‘*America’’ or ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner.’’ The melodies of the 
world are yours. You may fit to them any beautiful words you 
choose. If your boys go home whistling good music it speaks 
well for your club and for themselves. 

A military camp conducted by a retired army officer was the 
successful way in which one woman kept her Sunday-school class 
of forty boys from scattering through the summer. Can you not 
interest some man to take your boys on such an outing while you 
are away on your summer vacation? 

Expect your club to want a name, motto and colors. You may 
wish to call them the Knights of the Round Table and they may 
decide upon ‘‘ The Evening Pleasure Club.’’ One settlement worker 
has to stand a ‘‘ Saint Elizabeth Dancing Club’’! In the cities 
teachers of literature and the classics attend the school ‘athletics 
and give the class yells with enthusiasm and vim. They know 
how dear these sounds and signs are to the young people, and they 
sacrifice themselves. 


On 


7 a boys and girls are young. Say this to yourself over and 
over when their weaknesses or their absurdities weigh upon you. 
Stand shoulder to shoulder with them. They need you, and it will 
pay. A teacher in a small town took this course in a certain 
emergency. One morning a little girl ran into her room, sobbing: 
‘*Oh, Miss Molly, Mamma says come to her quick. She’s in awful 
trouble. Brother Bob is in jail. Mamma says it will kill her, and 
for you to come to her quick.’’ 

Miss Molly reached for her hat. ‘‘ Run home, dearie,’’ she said, 
‘fand tell your mother to send me some clean clothes for Bob. I 
am going to see him.’’ 

She went to Bob, who had been arrested ina saloon fight. Bob 
was only eighteen and easily influenced by bad companions. Miss 
Molly comforted and cheered the boy, then sought a lawyer to 
secure bail and defend him. Then she turned her attention to 
Bob’s mother, who declared he had brought eternal disgrace on the 
entire family and should never show his face at home again. Noone 
knows just what Miss Molly said to the mother, but Bob came home. 
The parlors, which had never been used save on state occasions, 
were thrown open to Bob and his nice boy and girl friends who 
stood by him. Now Bob is a young lawyer of whom his mother is 
very proud. If it had not been for his teacher, who understood the 
boy and histemptations, and the small part borne by his mother in 
making home attractive, Bob would have taken the first freight 
train out of town, and his selfish mother would have railed against 
the cruel fate which made her son “‘ turn out bad.’’ 
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HERE is not much logic in railing against the way young people 
T desert small towns and the farms unless something is done to 
interest them in staying at home. Recently I was on a train 
with a group of bright young men and women fairly radiant with 
health, culture and good-fellowship. It was a group of school- 
teachers on their ‘‘ visiting day,’’ returning from the small town 
beyond their own, now coming back to finish up the good time by a 
big party. As the group left the train several half-grown boys and 
girls stood on the ground by the car steps watching, their faces alive 
with sympathy, the happy young teachers. The boys were kicking 
their feet against the edge of the platform; the girls, bareheaded and 
chewing gum, walking up and down. The teachers went up the 
street laughipg and chatting, and darkness and dullness settled 
down on the boys and girls. Should they not have definite 
pleasures provided by these same young men and women teachers ? 

Should not the good be made as attractive as the evil? Retiect 
how much thought and energy are given by those who lead young 
people to ruin to make things bright and inviting. You never see 
these places dark and deserted night after night. Make yourself a 
power to combat these influences by furnishing wholesome counter- 
attractions. 

Do not try to accomplish a big work all at once. Start one club 
and make it asuccess. Open your reading-room and keep your 
boys and girls off the street at night. The curfew law, which is in 
force in certain Western towns, cannot make good boys and girls. 
It can send them indoors at nine o’clock. It lies with the people 
in the home and in touch with these boys and girls to work from 
the heart side. 

Work while the day is voung! 
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Pictures Free 

We have furnished the 
leading druggists of this 
country with a copy of 
Beck’s famous painting 
“THE DESTRUCTION OF 
SAN FRaAnNcisco.”’ These 
are for free distribution 
among their customers with 
the compliments of 


Rieger 
the California Perfumer 


** Perfumes Made Where 
the Flowers Grow."’ 


lhe pictures are in fifteen col- 
ors, size 6xg in. and suitable 
for framing; showingabeau- 
tiful twilight scene of this 
stupendous conflagration. 

If your druggist has not yet received his supply, 
send us four cents in stamps, name and address of the 
druggist and whether he sells Rieger's newest perfume 


“ Royal Cherry Buds” 


and we will mail you a copy of this picture. 
Although the San Francisco disaster destroyed our 
factory and offices, fortunately one of the ware- 
houses saved contained a reserve stock of our goods. 
Of course the fire in no way injured the season's 
crop of California flowers, nor affected in the least 
the usual harvest. 
Rieger’s Perfumes are now delightfully refreshing 
and their lingering fragrance will serve to reminc 
you of California’s most beautiful Spring flowers. 


Paul Rieger & Co., 1432 Steiner St., San Francisco 
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can't hurt furs, fine clothes or blankets if 
kept in a cedar chest 

Beautiful Wedding, Birthday or Christmas 
Present. Shipped on approval, direct trom 
factory. freight prepaid. 

Write ¢o-day for booklet and factory prices 

PIEDMONT FURNITURE CO., Dept. A 
Statesville, N.C. : 
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The Lady from Philadelphia's 
Heart-to-Heart lalks with Girls 


Y GIRLS write to me about their troubles. May I tell them 
about some of my methods for cheering up? I confess to 
being just as eager for happiness now, just as impatient of 

anything that clouds it, as I was at their age—so I just had to find 
ways of living in sunshiny places. I chanced upon Ruskin’s words 

We may always be sure, whatever we are doing, that we cannot 
be pleasing God if we are not happy ourselves.’’ That sounded 

motherly.’’ I searched my Bible to see if it were true, and I 
was overwhelmingly convinced! 

But,’’ you may say, ‘‘ why does God let trouble come to us if 
He wants us to be happy?’”’ 

Did you ever see a mother-bird teaching her little ones to fly? 
She makes the nest so uncomfortable that they are obliged to learn 
the use of their wings. The discipline of-life is mercifully arranged 
to teach us to use our wings—the powers that lift us heavenward 
And these same wings can enable us to fly above and over many of 
our troubles and to live in the sunshine on the mountain-top while 
in the valley below the storm rages. 

One wise in the secret of how to be happy in the midst of trouble 
speaks of life on wings, and calls one wing ‘* Trust in God's love,’’ 
and the other ‘‘ Obedience to His will.’’ Both must be used 
together. We have the wings. Using them develops them, and 
only using them, as we learn to swim only by swimming. 


EORGE MAcDONALD writes: ‘‘ You may say, ‘We don’t 
G want suffering! We don’t want to be good!’ But God says 
‘I know my obligations, and you shall not be contemptible wretches 
if there be any resource in the Godhead! 

Suffering is never punishment, never, except in that effect follows 
cause, just as if you put your finger in the fire it will be burned. 
Christ asks: ‘‘ Think ye that they upon whom the tower of Siloam 
fell were sinners above others? I tell ye nay.’’ 

This is not the place of punishment ‘ Tribulatio’’ —the source 
of our word “ tribulation ’’—was the Roman threshing instrument 
for separating the wheat from the chaff. I therefore dare eliminate 
from my griefs the bitter thought that God is angry with me. 
Nothing makes trouble so intolerable as that. No, it always means 
love, whatever God sends. ‘‘ Spell the word ‘ discipline’ with a 
final ‘ g’—‘ discipling.’’’ 

In great sorrows God seems very near us Himself — especially if 
we have learned to know Him before the sorrow came. I am 
thinking, too, of the many smaller troubles which we may fly over. 
For these there is nothing so magical in its effect as to take to 
your heart the truth that God loves you. I once sent some flowers 
to a woman in much trouble, and realizing as I handled the frail, 
beautiful things that I was only a messenger, I wrote on my card, 

‘God sends you these with His love.’’ 

That message comes to me with flowers, birds’ songs, the beauty 
of Nature everywhere, with all the stray brightnesses and pleasant 
little surprises of life —‘‘ God sends you this with His love.’’ These 
things are none of them necessary, but just the largesse of love! 


N ADDITIONAL thought, suggested by one worthy of trust, 
A ‘*happifies’’ me: I say to myself, ‘‘God loves me and approves 
of what I am doing Does that sound shockingly self-righteous? 
Really it is not. Try it. There are numberless times when you know 
that you are doing your duty; say it then. It has a wonderfully 
cheering effect to feel gertain of God’s loving approval —if only for 
aminute. Surely, we were never meant to feel ourselves always 
under His disapprobation Nothing could be more paralyzing to 
amendment. Fancy a child living in such relations to a parent! 
The consciousness of pleasing Him makes us so happy that we 
shall want less and less to risk our claim to that joyful assurance. 
So shall we bring each action up to that test. 

I found a beautiful new commandment in the Bible —new to me, 
though it has been there a few thousand years—‘‘ Thou shalt 
rejoice in every good thing which the Lord thy God hath given 
thee.’’ I deliberately made a list of all my blessings, learned it by 
heart, and have added new ones ever since. ‘‘If God loves a 
cheerful giver He must love a cheerful taker, too!’’ 

When sorrowful or despondent thoughts clamor for attention I 
meet them with a rehearsal of my mercies —the loss of any one of 
which would blot out my sunshine. When they are very insistent 
I go for a brisk walk, reciting my rosary of blessings on the way, 
and that, with God’s fresh air, blows the blues away 


E MAKE many troubles for which God has made no provision 
of happiness. One of these is worry. Like children, we are 
‘afraid of the dark’’ and people it with bugaboos. 

An anxious-minded woman was once advised to write a list of 
the worries tormenting her, seal it up and put it away. Coming 
upon it by chance some months later she found that not one of the 
expected evils had come to pass! We are not given strength to 
bear things till they come. 

Christ tells us to be care-full for nothing, to take the present 
good as the birds do, happy and care-free as little children, secure 
in their parents’ loving care. 

An old gentleman, an inveterate ‘‘ worrier,’’ once acknowledged 
that things always turned out better than he feared. I asked why 
he continued to live in constant apprehension. He replied: ‘‘ Why, 
I am afraid not to worry, for when I do things turn out su well!”’ 
That did seem like turning God’s promises wrong side out! Present 
joy ‘‘ heartens’’ us to bear what may come. If there is something 
hard to bear which you must meet take the advice given by a wise 
old lady: ‘‘ Never chew your pills before you swallow them !”’ 

Mrs. Burnett’s latest charming story advises us to say to our- 
selves at the beginning of each new day: ‘‘ Something pleasant is 
coming.’’ Expect pleasant things, look for them. They are sure 
to come. No day is without them. 


NOTHER of our self-appointed troubles is discontent. Socrates 

suggested that if all the blessings were cast into a public stock 

for equal distribution, those who now think themselves unfortunate 

would then be thankful for their previous condition. Or, if our 
deserts determined our share, should you have more? 

Life is tedious, humdrum, commonplace? Yet God has placed 
you there to learn your lesson of life, and He is neither incompetent 
nor indifferent. You are ambitious, perhaps. God rehearses His 
actors behind the scenes. ‘‘ Faithful in that which is least’’ isthe 
preparation for all greatness. You may realize Christ’s fellowship 
in this. Think of those uneventful years of obscurity and obedi- 
ence in provincial Nazareth. 

Do you remember Saint Paul's argument for trust and content- 
ment? ‘‘ We brought nothing into this world.’’ No, but what a 
provision awaited us! Everything had been anticipated and was 
ready for our coming. Air for our breathing, food for our suste- 
nance, a strong, young father proud to protect and provide for us, 
a loving mother to cradle us in tender arms and give her whole 
soul’s devotion, brothers and sisters eager with their glad welcome. 


A wee girlie said of the new arrival in her family: ‘'‘ Oh, 
mamma, I think God must have looked all through Heaven for the 
very prettiest baby He had to send us! 

‘* And it is certain we can carry nothing out.’’ We shall not 
need to. Everything will be prepared for us there, too. We may 
well trust God’s planning for us here is Saint Paul’s conclusion 
Content is the product of faith and love and hope 


ISCOURAGEMENT is hard to bear. Don’t bear it—turna 

deaf ear to it as you would to temptation. When the blues 
threaten fight them in the beginning. Nothing encroaches so much 
if you give them a hearing. 

It is not ‘‘ Well done, good and successful servant,’’ but ‘‘ faith- 
ful servant,’’ to whom unending bliss is promised. 

This is how one college boy preached cheerful encouragement to 
himself: ‘‘ Be wise. If inconvenient to be wise, be otherwise 
This is the wisest thing todo. Andanyhow—don’tmope. If you 
lose ten thousand ‘ plunks,’ who cares? Don’t let the immortal 
soul go on a strike because of anything. Life is full of petty 
prickles. But—what of it? You have about ten million, billion, 
trillion years to live (to start with), and—if things don’t go to suit 
you —just smilingly inform them that they’ll have to!’’ 

‘* A pound of pluck is worth a ton of luck! 


OME of us have to live or associate with cross, irritating, quar- 
S relsome persons. Doctor Johnson said of one such, ‘‘ If he had 
two ideas in his head they would fall out with one another.’’ They 
are provoking, but if you knew their sources of irritation you would 
not mind so much. The French have a proverb, ‘‘ To know all is 
to forgive all.’’ 

In your dealings with them recall the dear old fairy stories in 
which the amiability of the heroine was constantly being tested by 
the appearance of some hideous old crone— in reality a powerful 
fairy in disguise. Christ comes to us in many unlovely forms to 
test our love and with purpose to reward and bless. Remember 
the *‘ Inasmuch.’’ 

These trying persons are bringing us good gifts— disguised 
Can we learn forbearance if never provoked, forgiveness if never 
offended? This life so full of seemingly insignificant frictions is 
all we need to develop heroism. 

All ‘‘ disagreeables,’’ even all trials, pass away eventually 
There is but one part that lasts forever —the way we bear them 
That becomes part of our life-record, part of our very selves, and 
millions of years hence it will matter to us whether we yielded or 
triumphed. 


ERHAPS you are depressed, ‘‘ low-spirited,’’ without special 
cause that you will confess even to yourself. Never listen to 
self-pity—unless you enjoy melancholy. Never brood. Keep 
busy. You cannot be self-centred and happy. 
A woman’s supreme joy is to be loved. Few things are more 


winning, more endearing than a sunny temperament. ‘‘ Assume a 
virtue if you have it not.’’ In manner be glad and gracious and 
joyous. At least keep your face bright, your smiles ready, your 


voice cheerful, and your heart will not long ‘‘ be laggard to your 
lips.’’ ‘* See to it that every one likes a room better with you in it 
than out of it.’’ If you are cross hide it as you would a crime 
A certain little girl, when she was sulky, was obliged to sit ona 
high chair until she could sing a cheerful song. For a time she 
preferred misery to cheering up, but finally she piped her song of 
victory. 

Dante places low in his ‘* Inferno’’ those who wilfully live in 
sadness. ‘‘ He that hath so many causes of joy is very much in 
love with sorrow and peevishness who loses all these pleasures 
and chooses to sit down on his own little handful of thorns,’’ says 
Jeremy Taylor. 

If you are God’s own child you must be ready to bear your 
burdens, take your knocks, and shoulder your way through the 
crowd with a bright eye, a brave smile and a cheerful heart. 

On the night when our Lord ate the last supper with His 
disciples ‘‘they sang a hymn” before parting. Do you know 
what it was? The one usually sung at the close of that feast had 
for refrain: ‘‘O give thanks unto the Lord, for He is good, for 
His mercy endureth forever! ’’ 

Then He went to Gethsemane 

One of the greatest joys of life is to make other people happy. 
We need to be needed. 

Begin at home. Practice on the family. Little acts of loving 
kindness oft-recurring are worth more than occasional big services 
and sacrifices — because habit becomes second nature. 


[ MAKE the sunshine of a home is the most love-worthy thing 
a girl can do. It puts a song in the heart. To allow others to 
be mistaken sometimes, to give up your own point, will prevent some 
one’s being chafed and fretted. To be blind to cross looks and deaf 
to cross words—patient toward the temporary irritability —these 
are some of the ways to secure steady home sunshine. 

““Serve the Lord with gladness.’’ It helps toward cheerfulness 
if we never allow ourselves to say anything gloomy. Complaints 
of anything — even the weather — create feelings of discontent that 
are contagious, if not irritating. 

Outside the home ‘‘ Do what you can do. Not what you cannot 
do. Not what you think ought to be done. Not what you would 
do if you had more time, more money. Not what somebody else 
thinks you ought to do. But do what you can.’’ And keep right 
on until by-and-by you may add this to your prayers: 

“Dear Lord! Kind Lord! Gracious Lord, I pray 
Look on all those whom I love tenderly today, 


And with all the needy, oh, divide, I pray, 
rhis vast treasure of content that is mine today 


‘**T likes to be jolly and I allus is!’’’ quotes Glory Quayle in 
‘* The Christian.’’ Instead of “ jolly’’ read ‘‘ happy,’’ and that is 
just what God wants you to be able to say—that much- 
misunderstood, misrepresented Father. No wonder that those 
who have never known Him think that to belong to Him may be 
hard bondage when those who profess to do so often appear so 
gloomy. The ‘‘ real thing’’ is not gloomy — it is the admixture of 
earthly alloy that makes uncheerful Christians. 

Those dear Puritan ancestors of ours have much to answer for. 
The fathers of those days must have loved their children, but their 
ideals were stern and lofty, and shaped their conceptions of God 
An extreme case, in England, was the ** proud Duke of Somerset,’’ 
whose children never presumed to sit in his presence, but stood 
until their knees wobbled under them, when they would ask 
permission to withdraw, 

Christ came to show us what God is like. ‘‘ Greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.’’ And 
it is impossible to love people and not long to make them happy. 
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SKINNERS SATIN 


Skinner’s 
Guaranteed 
Satins 


How do you buy linings 
by the yard or by the year? 

Buying linings by the yard 
isthe old way. You pay your 
money and you take your 
chance. 
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The manufacturers of 
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pure dye silks 
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Be sure the name of Skinner's there 


It gudrantees two seasons’ wear 


SKINNER’S GUARAN- 
TEED Satins and Taffetas 
are. used for Linings, Waists, 
and Garments. 

Satins 27 and 36 ins. wide 

Black Taffetas 21, 27 and 
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The Young Mothers’ Home Club 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


Of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


Club Motto: “An Ounce of Prevention is Better Than a Pound of Cure” 


The Prevention of Sleeplessness 

F THE baby would only sleep well I could stand anything else’’ 

—this is the wail from young mothers all over the land, the 

wail that I most often hear. They write it to me in letters and 
they say it when I see them, and it is one of the most difficult things 
I] have to do to convince these same mothers that a great many 
times when the baby is a poor sleeper it is entirely the mother’s 
own fault: she has not begun early enough to train the child in 
regular habits; she has been irregular about putting the baby to 
bed; or she has not paid much attention to the subject, thinking 
the baby would sleep whenever it wanted to at any time or place. 

The average normal baby during the first few months of its life 
will sleep nine-tenths of the time if the mother is wise enough to 
care for it properly. When six months old he should sleep two 
thirds of the time. At one year old he should have still about 
fifteen hours’ sleep out of the twenty-four, and at two or three years 
old should have about fourteen hours’ sleep. Until the child is four 
years old, at least, he should take a nap in the daytime, and it is 
best taken at about eleven or twelve in the morning; if taken later 
the child will not be so ready to go to bed at six or seven, which is 
the proper bed-hour for all young children. 

To form regular sleeping-habits one must begin at the very 
start. The mother should have a clear understanding with her 
nurse or the person who is to take care of her during her illness. 
This person has it in her power to make life easy or miserable for 
both mother and baby; from the very first day the baby should be 
taught to sleep in his own little basket or crib without rocking, 
walking, patting or anything else. He should be let alone except 
at regular mealtimes, when he must be wakened and kept awake 
long enough to finish his meal, then changed, made comfortable 
and put back again to sleep in his crib. His bathing-times should 
be so planned that they are to come just before mealtimes, so that 
he will not have to be disturbed twice when once will do for bath 
and food. In these days we are all inclined to be more or less 
nervous, and plenty of sleep is the best method of preventing this. 


Some Causes of Sleeplessness 


NE of the first causes is bad training — the baby being waked 

every time a visitor comes in, or any time a member of the 
family feels like holding him. Whenever he happens to want a 
little exercise for his new little lungs some one will rush at him 
and walk, rock or dandle him on the knee; the rocking will often 
send the blood flying up to the brain and make it impossible for 
him to sleep, even if he wants to do so. 

Babies should be treated like new-born kittens and handled as 
little as possible. Irregularity in the care of a baby causes him to 
be wakeful. Everything connected with the baby should be done 
on schedule time— it is just as important for the baby as working 
on schedule time is for the railroads. 

Again, something may be wrong about the food or method of 
feeding; either too mucl: or too little food will cause a child to 
sleep poorly. If he is a nursing infant the mother may think she 
has plenty of milk, and so she may, in quantity, but the quality 
may be very poor, and, though the child takes enough to fill his 
stomach up for the time being, he is soon hungry again and wants 
more.. This is often the case when a baby wants to sleep with the 
mother’s nipple in his mouth all night, taking frequent little lunches 
—nothing could be worse for either mother or child than this habit. 
It ruins the child's digestion and breaks up the mother’s night rest; 
moreover, there is great danger of the baby’s being smothered from 
what is often spoken of as “* overlying. 

When the baby wants to nurse frequently and is never satisfied 
the mother should ask her doctor to test her milk; strange as it may 
seem, many doctors will not think of the little things relating to poor 
baby. Sometimes the baby is tongue-tied and will stay at the breast 
a long time without getting much of anything, will then drop off to 
sleep and before long wake half-starved. If the baby is tongue-tied 
the doctor should snip the little web of membrane that binds down 
the tongue; it takes only a second, but must be done by the doctor, 
who Knows how to do it and who has sharp, sterilized scissors 
with which to do the clipping. Ifthe baby is a bottle-fed child the 
sleeplessness may also be due to hunger, but this is not often likely 
to be the cause; it is more likely overfeeding. The food is given 
too often or too strong or too much at a time; gas forms in the 
stomach or bowels and makes the baby uncomfortable. He wakes 
up, is thought to be hungry, and more food is poured down, only 
to add to his distress. The more he cries the more he is fed, and 
the more, he is fed the more he cries. I have seen and treated 
dozens of babies the sole cause of whose sleeplessness was this 
condition; as soon as the food was properly regulated they became 
the best possible little sleepers. Older children who are habitu- 
ally poor sleepers also suffer many times from too heavy a supper 
which they cannot digest well. 


” 


NCOMFORTABLE clothing is a very frequent cause of sleep- 
lessness among both infants and older children. Many a mother 
does not consider it necessary to undress an infant at night, but puts 
him to bed in the same clothes that have been worn during the day. 
Very often this makes the baby so uncomfortable that he cannot get 
to sleep. How would you like to sleep in the same things you had 
worn all day? Very likely there are wrinkles pressing into the 
tender flesh of the little back, or perhaps some of the garments are 
a little damp, or soiled just enough to be uncomfortable and make 
the child restless. The band often works up at the end of a day 
and lies in a mass of wrinkles almost under the arms instead of 
being over the abdomen, where it belongs, and poor baby twists 
and squirms to no avail. Every child or infant should have all 
his day-clothes. removed, a warm sponge-bath given and a little 
gentle rubbing on the small back, then fresh underclothing and a 
clean night-dress put on. This may take a little extra time, but 
not more than fifteen or twenty minutes at the most, and the mother 
will be well repaid by the good night’s sleep which, in all proba- 
bility, will result from this treatment. An older child will often 
sleep better if he has a warm bath at night in the tub and a sponge- 
bath in the morning; or sometimes a foot-bath will draw the blood 
away from the excited little brain of a nervous child and insure a 
quiet night 
Bright lights in the nursery are another cause of poor sleeping. 
The room should be dark or very nearly so, and if a night-light is 
needed turn the gas very low and place a green shade on it, or else 
use one of the various kinds of nursery night-candles. 
do without any light at night at all it is best to do so. 
Sleeping in a hot or a poorly-ventilated room is a very frequent 
cause of bad sleeping. The room should always be well aired for 
at least half an hour before the baby is undressed for the night; then 
warmed to 68° or 70° while he is 


If one can 


being undressed; after he 


has been well tucked up in his crib and protected from all 
draughts the window should be lowered from the top at least a 
little way, or if the weather is really bitterly cold a window-board 
may be used, which will let in fresh air between the two sashes 
without chilling the room too much. It is difficult to keep a room 
at night at a given temperature, but try to follow this rule as nearly 
as possible: during the first three months of the baby’s life the 
nursery should be 65° Fahrenheit at night; after three months 55° 
Fahrenheit; after the first year 50° or 45° Fahrenheit. 


OLD feet will often cause a baby to be restless. Ifthe child has 

a rather poor circulation it is a good plan to let him wear woolen 
stockings in bed and to put a hot-water bag into his crib when he 
goes to bed, refilling it when the mother goes to bed. Never 
put a baby into a cold bed; he has not enough animal heat both for 
his own use and to warm the bed besides. Neither should he be 
weighed down under layers of heavy clothing. Have the baby’s 
blankets of wool of a good quality and they will then be warmer 
and lighter than several pairs of blankets that are chiefly cotton. 
Children who will persist in kicking off the clothes should be made 
to use a sleeping-bag made of a pair of old crib blankets sewed into 
a large bag and having a draw-string at the top which may be tied 
under the arms, and, besides this, in very cold weather an extra 
flannel sacque worn over the night-dress. They can then kick 
about all they wish inside of the large bag ard will not wake up 
because they are cold or keep the tired mother awake trying to 
see that they are covered. 

Constipation is a frequent cause of restless nights. Every child 
or infant should have at least one free movement from the bowels 
every day, and if at bedtime this has not taken place, the mother 
will have to give a suppository (gluten suppositories are best) or, 
if this fails to work, an enema or injection. When this has to be 
done night after night, however, a doctor should be consulted, for 
there is something wrong with the food or the baby, and it should 
be corrected as soon as possible. It is, of course, necessary to see 
that an older child empties his bladder just before he is put into bed, 
and until he is four or five years old it is best to take him up again 
when the mother goes to bed. This can often be done without 
waking the child, and will frequently insure a better night and a 
later sleep in the morning than if the child is allowed to go too long. 

Thirst may cause a baby or child to be restless, and the mother 
should remember to give him water to drink if he wakes, as weil 
as several times during the day. 


ROMP with the father or any one else just before the child is put 

to bed will frequently excite a nervous child so much that he 
will not be able to get to sleep for hours, and may even then have a 
restless night. Dreadful stories about bears, giants, etc., will 
many times have the sameresult. The hour before bedtime should 
be a happy but quiet one, and the busy little brain calmed and 
quieted instead of excited. 

A child who has very large tonsils or adenoids is likely to be a 
poor sleeper. He often has a feeling of suffocation which will wake 
him out of a sound sleep, perhaps screaming, and the mother will 
think ‘‘ he has a bad dream,’’ when really stopped-up breathing- 
passages is the real cause of all the trouble. Sometimes cutting 
teeth will have the same effect. 

The need of being circumcised often causes very restless nights, 
and should receive prompt attention from a reliable doctor. 

I have dozens of letters asking me for ‘‘a harmless sleeping 
medicine for the baby.’’ There is no such thing as a really harmless 
sleeping medicine; sooner or later some part of the little mind or 
body is injured by these pernicious remedies, and the mother who 
uses them should be most severely punished. After you have tried 
all the simple things suggested here and the baby still sleeps poorly 
it is time you called in a doctor, and a good one, who will give 
attention to every little detail about the baby and his life, and so 
discover the cause and prescribe the proper remedy. As you value 
the welfare of your baby, who, through no fault of its own, has 
been brought into the world and has a right to expect the best 
possible care at your hands, do:not-use ** soothing syrups.’’ 


Opinions and Hints from Four Mothers 


ME: A. S. wishes to tell THE JOURNAL mothers of several 
things she has found of benefit toher baby: ‘‘ When baby was 
about four months old we changed climates and he took a slight 
cold. Knowing the value of cold baths for adults I began giving 
him a quick, cold sponge after his warm bath. He has never had 
a cold since, though we are ina mining camp with few of the com- 
forts of acity. He is put to bed at six and sleeps all night, even 
taking his ten-o’clock bottle without waking, and during the day he 
takes two naps. I have never allowed anything to disturb his 
sleep in the evening, though it means being compelled to remain 
at home myself; neither do I allow anything to interfere with 
his going out at least two hours every day. He once sucked his 
thumb, but we have broken him of that by telling him not to put it 
in his mouth. He seems to understand, and does not like to have 
us see him suck it.’’ 


‘““A BUSY TEACHER ”’ wishes to give a remedy for removing ver- 

min from children’s hair. She says: ‘‘ Soak poke-berries in 
whisky for a day or two; dip the fingers in this mixture and rub 
into the hair and scalp. Only the hair next to the scalp need have 
it applied. The vermin will disappear at once.’’ Care should be 
taken not to get this in mouth or eyes, as it is sometimes considered 
poisonous. 


i HE MOTHER OF FIVE”’ also has a remedy which she has 
used for this same distressing thing. She writes: ‘‘ Assoonas 
I discover the vermin I comb the hair thoroughly with a fine-tooth 
comb, removing all that are then grown. I follow this with an 
application of fresh lard to the scalp and roots of the hair. This I 
repeat in a day or two. Successive combings then fail to bring 
about further developments; the grease seems to kill the nits.’’ 


RS. E. D. R. writes: ‘‘ A few days ago a young mother brought 

her baby to spend the afternoon with me. I noticed she used 
a nipple or pacifier for her child, and every few minutes she would 
pick this up wherever it had dropped and put it first in her own 
mouth and then in the baby’s. I had done this myself with my 
own baby, and I have no doubt that the nurse does the same thing, 
but it never occurred to me how unclean it was until I saw her do 
it. I now believe these nipples are a great evil and that no mother 
should aliow her child to have one. We have never allowed our 
last baby to have one, and he has not missed it.’’ 













































Style 532 Price $1.50 














































































































































A Question of Air 


How would you like to live all day in 
an atmosphere from which half theoxy- 
gen was removed? Exactly the same 
etiect is produced by corsets. The re- 
lentless steel stays render absolutely 
useless the lower half of the lungs 

It is right and proper for every 
woman to have her bust, waist and 
hips firmly supported but the support 
should be a yielding one. 


FERRIS 


GOOD SENSE 


WAISTS 


are made ofa strong fabric shaped to fit 
natural lines and to hold that shape. 

The Ferris Waist supports the bust, 
gently restrains the waist without 
compression, gives beauty to the hips 
but allows perfect freedom of breath- 
ing and motion. 

The only health and comfort gar- 
ment that Is worn alike with lounging 
or evening gown. 


Style 529 
Price $1.00 
Single ply batiste 
linen finish. 
Fine quality bone 
buttons. 
Sizes 
19 to 28 inches. 
White only. 


Style 903 
a. &. WN. 
Price $3.00 
Equipoise Waist. 
Ladies’, 
extra low neck. 
Trimmed 
with Hamburg. 
Pearl buttons. 
Sizes 
21 to 34 inches. 
White only. 





Style 220 
Price $1.00 
Ladies’ 
medium length. 
Button front. 
Sizes 
19 to 30 inches. 
Extra sizes, 
31 to 36 inches. 
Price, $1.25. 
White, Black and 
Drab. 


Ferris Waists are sold bv leading 
dealers. None genuine without the 
name in red. 

Send for the Ferris Book free. 

We fully guarantee all Ferris Good 
Sense and Equipofse Waists and will 
exchange without charge any waist 
found to be defective in either material 
or workmanship. 

THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 
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. New Views of 


Christmas Gifts for the Nursery Wedgwoods’ ) 


Old Blue 
By Marion Wire 


| Historical Plates 


Drawings by Grace G. Wiederseim | 


Se. ee 
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ERE are some ideas for useful nursery belongings, which 
should be made of linen, crash, canvas or other suitable cotton 
material. The designs should be attractively worked in embroidery 
cotton—outline stitch—using one color or a variety, as may be desired. 
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Priscilla and Fohn Alden 


“Archly the maiden smiled, 


Aud, with eyes overrunning with laug!ter 
Sail, in a tremulous voice, é 
Vhy don't you speak for yourself, John 
The urtship of Mil Standish Longfe 


The above cut represents one of 73 subjects 
of the old blue souvenir plates (g inch) in our 
historical series, produced for us at the famous 

pottery of Josiah Wedgwood & Sons, Stafford- 
—_ shire. ._The other subjects in part are: Wash- 
No. 2756. A Convenient, Small-Sized Mat for the Bedside, for ington Elm, Cambridge— Mount Vernon — 
No. 2758. A Design for the Centre of a Bedspread Bathing Time, or to Put Under the Bread-and-Milk Table Independence Hall, Philadelphia — Longfellow 
House, Cambridge, once Washington’s Head- 
quarters jattle of Lexington — Old South 
Church — Faneuil Hall—Old North Church, 
| where the Paul Revere lanterns hung out—The 
White House — Landing of the Pilgrims — Old 
North Bridge, Concord — Arlington, Home of 
Robert E. Lee — Monticello, Home of Jefferson — 
Capitol at Washington — Signing Declaration of 
Independence — Return of Mayflower — Yale 
College and the Old Fence — Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment — Harvard College Gates — Portraits of 
Washington — Lincoln — Grant — Roosevelt, etc 
Each picture is of an important incident, person 
or place connected with American history. 


A booklet of halftone cuts of the 


series will be mailed free on request. 



































The decoration is under the glaze and therefore 
indelible. Order by numbers from the booklet. 
The price is $4.20 per dozen, or 35 cents eacl 
A single plate of any su! ject 
ng x, prepaid to any post 
States, on receipt of 50 cents, P. O. order or stamps. 


My little boat is bright and gay, My top is like the busy bee, | I’se brushed and fixed my dolly’s hair | | Be always kind to pussy cats, Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 
It floats upon the wave ; It spins around all day, Andbrought heroutforsomefreshair. | | And bow-wows, for you see CHINA AND GLASS MERCHANTS 


} 
I'll sail away in it some day And works so hard amusing me I hope "twill make her poor cheeks red They cannot ask for what they want 
To be a sailor brave. And helping me to play. For dolly has been sick in bed. | Nor speak like you and me. 














Wholesale and Retail (Ten Floors 


33 Franklin, Cor. Hawley Street (Dept. A) Boston 


This Book 
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No. 2759. No. 2761. No. 2763. No. 2760. Write 
The Four Pages of the Nursery Book. Verses by M. G. Hays For It 

























** Healthful 
Sleep for Chil. | 
dren,” by Dr 
Mary Wood Al 
len, the eminent 
physician and 
health authority 
Every mother with 
children up to ten 
yoase should have 
this book. It tells how 
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children can be spared 
the ills due to imperfect 
covering during sleep. 


woe cn cccecceae cccedecaned 


Contains advice on care 


20 ie 4 3 of children ar d ths correct 
ps ie ‘ of d cise an 
Ban, / d a te t wae aed ton ‘t 
from life “2 9 the manufacturers of 
» 

Dr. Denton’s 

J 
Sleeping Garment 
| 7 hood’ 
















The Guarantee of Perfect Health to Chi 








The most healthful, comfortable 
aud satisfactory sleeping protec- 
tion for children. Knitted of me- 
rino wool, undyed,with moccasins 
for feet and cuffs for hands. The 
even warmth and perfect absorp- 
tive qualities are absolute proof 
against dampness and moisture. 
Allows perfect freedom — child 
cannot become uncovered 

Dr. Denton’s sleeping Garment 
This is the Cunning Design for the No. 2755. A Curtain to Hang at the Foot of the Crib or Bed—a Delight for is made for ore a es ee 

—soc 1o.,accore rtosi ‘ 

i Cover of the Nursery Book Baby Eves at Peep of Day sien” Lae a > x pre 
! trade-mark. Ask your dealer and 
if he will not supply you write us. 
Send for above book which con- 
tains complete description and 
prices of all our garments, giving 
your dealer's name and mentioning 


“Come Play with Me” 
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No. 2762. 
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Edition A tro. 


Michigan Central Woolen Company 
136 Clark Street, Centreville, Mich. 


ial size, 34g inches long | 


Souvenirs 
OF OLD NEW ORLEANS 
sare eaten Ser intgn tookeekiindigss DESC 


receipt of only 

Our Souvenir Catalogue is full of handsome photo illustra 
tions of our comprehensive Souvenir Spoon liection. We 
mail it Free. Every fam suS,SP tin New Orleans, one of the 
oldest and most interesting cities in the U.S., is represented 
and faithfully reproduced: French Market, Cabilde, St. Louis 
Cathedral, St. Roch Chapel, Lee Monument, et: o 
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JUIN ILINULUG OPLVERERRPPACOONENANATRNETERA ROMINA PLLA 

















, etc., als 
> ncenicenaiperesenteignniiaieis gids intigininageeniemennaninitiiintion Aen designs typical of La Belle Louisiane. WRITE TODAY. 
! ° 624 Canal Street, 
$ WHITE BROS. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
No. 2754. A Pillow-Sham for the Nursery No. 2752. Such a Beguiling, Pretty No. 2753. A Splasher with an Amusing Decoration that e successfully 
Bed — Pleasing and Appropriate Bib, Inspiring a Story at Mealtime Will Bring Smiles at the Bathing-Hour Eczema, Thumb Sucking, Se. eetta by 


: ND-I-HOLD BABE J 
Transfer patterns for any of the articles above can be supplied at 10 cents each, post-free, except No. 2758, which costs 15 cents Order 6) No Medicine. Booklet Free. 


number from the dealer in your own town, or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. R. M. Clark Co., Dept. 2, 246 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 











How | Helped Some Mothers 


By Elizabeth McCracken 


E WHO helps a child helps humanity ’’— but does not he who 
helps the father and the mother help achild? In our zeal, in 
the certainty of our unassailable position in the matter, have 

we not sometimes lost sight of the present, and forgotten that it is 
scarcely less important than the future? ‘‘ Begin with the children,’’ 
sociologists advise, and we begin with the children; and do we not 
more than once forget that one of the best ways of beginning with 
the children is to begin with the father and the mother — especially 
the mother? 

A mother has such an indestructible, unfailing loyalty to her 
child. No mother has it more strongly than the woman who is 
poor and needy; as a mother of the tenements said to me once, 
‘* Rich people has lots of things; but the most them that’s poor has 
is their children.’’ 

Ignorant she may often be, and foolish, and even hard, but she 
does not forget that her child belongs to her as it never can belong 
to any one else in the world. 


ox 


| Remember One Mother that | Met. Her frail little boy was a 
favorite with several social workers; they sent him into the country 
for visits, gave him clothes and toys, and tried in many ways to 
make up for his mother’s neglect. ‘' She is perfectly hopeless,’’ 
they warned me; but I went to see her, for, after all, she was the 
child’s mother, and except in a melodrama I had never seen a 
perfectly hopeless mother. 

She lived in a wretched tenement of two rooms, both of which 
were shockingly squalid and unclean. ‘‘ Be youa charity visitor?’’ 
she asked sharply as she opened the door for me. 

‘*T’m—just a friend of your little boy’s,’’ I replied; ‘‘ may I 
come in—and see your baby?”’ 

A physician had said that all the delicate little boy needed was 
nourishing food; and I had brought with me several boxes of a 
cereal that he had recommended. I gave the boxes to the child’s 
mother, and explained the simple process of preparation. She 
listened absently; she appeared to be utterly uninterested, even 
bored; and I began torecall vividly every disheartening word I had 
ever heard about her. ‘‘ You see, it is very easy to cook,’’ I con- 
cluded, ‘‘ and it will make your little boy strong, if you will give it 
to him every morning. It is very easy to cook,’’ I repeated, in my 
most encouraging tone. 

‘*A kind of a bother though, ev’ry mornin’,’’ said the mother 
shortly. ‘‘ Wouldn’t you find it a bother?’’ she added, with the 
effect of a challenge. 

‘* Yes,’’ I replied, to her evident astonishment, ‘‘ I should; but I 
didn’t think you would. It will make your little boy well; you 
are his mother— and mothers never mind being bothered when it 
helps their children.”’ 

To my amazement she dropped the boxes and seized my hand. 
‘*You never said a truer word, miss,’’ she exclaimed; ‘‘ an’ it’s 
meself will be fixin’ the stuff ev'ry mornin’!’’ 


ot 

More Than Four Years Have Passed Since that Day. The deli- 
cate little boy is a big boy now, and somewhat less frail. His mother 
lives in a better tenement, which is at least a little more orderly 
and clean. ‘‘ She don’t look after her children as much as some; 
still, she do do better,’’ her former neighbors say. I think she does. 
Since the day of the boxes of cereal (which she faithfully ‘‘ fixed 
ev'ry mornin’,’’) she has been one of my especial friends. 

‘*You know’d from the beginnin’,’’ she said to me one day, 
‘* that mothers has got the feelin’s of mothers.’’ All her child’s 
friends together could not help her child as she could, and ignorant 
as she was, she knew it. Unconsciously she demanded that others 
should know it; she longed, and she needed, to be recognized, 
unmistakably and fully, as the mother of her child. 

In the course of my work in the tenements I have met so many 
mothers; and almost without fail I have found that, however un- 
natural they occasionally may seem, in their inner hearts they have 
the feelings of mothers, simply and merely because they are mothers. 
Indifferent and unloving though a mother may sometimes appear, 
I always expect eventually to surprise her motherhood, and usually 
I do. I always firmly believe that she loves her child; and this 
belief has many times — just as in the case above —- won finally the 
trust and the friendship of women who were at first suspicious and 
even hostile; and more than anything else it has enabled me to 
help the children of the tenements. 

One mother whom I knew very nearly made me lose courage. 
Her little girl’s school-teacher had suggested to me that I persuade 
her to take better care of the child’s person. After the fashion so 
effectual in story-books, I gave the mother some pretty clothes for 
the child. The delicate blue hair-ribbons, I hopefully imagined, 
would lead her to wash and to brush the little girl’s curls; the 
dainty white apron and the spotless brown dress would, I thought, 
certainly awaken arespect for cleanliness. But they did not. The 
dress went to the pawnshop; the apron was soon neither dainty nor 
white; and the blue ribbons, conspicuously tied over the little 
girl’s hat and under her chin, after the manner of a Colonial maid 
on a neighboring theatre-poster, greeted the school-teacher on the 
morning following my visit of persuasion. 


ox 


A Sympathetic Friend Kindly Gave Me Another Dress for the 
child. The mother suffered her to wear it, but she took no more 
care of her than’ before; nothing whatever had been gained. 
However, I was determined not to be baffled. 

‘Your little girl is very pretty,’’ I said to the mother one day, 
‘if only you could keep her a \ittle more neat ——”’ 

‘“If she was yours would you keep her so neat?’’ the mother 
interrupted. 

‘I think I should,’’ I replied gravely; 
very hard.”’ 

The woman was silent for a moment. ‘*‘ Well —that’s ’cause 
you was kep’ neat when you was little, I s’pose,’’ she said slowly. 
‘“T guess you was,’’ she added tentatively. 

** Yes,’’ I answered; ‘‘ I was.”’ 

““ Well, I wasn't,’’ said the woman, looking at me with thought- 
ful eyes. ‘I ain't never been used to what’s nice, an’ that makes 
a dif’rence.’’ 


‘] should certainly try 


I did not again mention her little girl’s untidiness to her; but in 
the spring, when I made upa parcel of summer clothes for the child 
I put in several garments for the mother, among them a very pretty 
muslin gown, to which, moved by asudden impulse, I added a little 
silver pin which I had observed her noticing admiringly one day. 
She had said that being used to nice things made a difference; and 
I knew she thought the pin nice. 

‘* Thank you,’’ was all that she said when she opened the parcel; 
but when I called about a week later to take the little girl for a 
promised car ride, a joyfully amazing sight met me. The child was 
immaculately clean; I scarcely knew her; her face shone; even her 


shoes shone; and her newly-washed hair was tightly but smoothly 
arranged in two damp braids tied with pink cotton ribbons. 

The mother was radiant. My surprise and delight completely 
realized her expectations. ‘‘ Could you ’ave made her any neater 
yourself?’’ she demanded eagerly. 

‘* No, indeed, I could not!’’ I hastened to reply. ‘‘ 1 never have 
seen a child more neat, never! ’’ 

‘*An’ the ribbons; did you see them ribbons? Her father 
bought her them to match with her dress!’’ She looked up sud- 
denly. ‘* Do you wonder what made me wash her up?”’ she asked. 
‘* Well,’’ she continued before I could reply, “‘ them nice things you 
give me sorter made me wish I'd been kep’ neat when I was little. 
An’, well, Sunday, I polished myself up and put’emon. An’ then, 
sudden-like, I took ’em off an’ polished up the young one too, 
an’ put ’em on again, an’ fixed her up neat, an’ we two went an’ 
walked in the public garden. An’ it come over me how grand and 
elegant neatness do feel. SoI’d sorter like the young one to get 
big, an’ have it to look back to that she was kep’ neat when she was 
little.’’ As she concluded, she glanced at me with a tender, shy 
superiority that was beautiful. ‘*‘ Your mother, miss, she’d know 
what I mean. Mothers all has these feelin’s.’’ 

The last time I saw the mother she was making some dark 
gingham aprons for her baby. ‘' There’s nothin’ stylish about ’em, 
but they’ll keep him neat,’’ she said, as I held the baby and she 
measured the small skirts. 

‘* And that is the important thing,’’ I added. 

‘It is that,’’ she heartily agreed. ‘* Children has got to be kep’ 
neat, thinks I, hard work as it is to do it.’’ She had thought so 
differently only a year earlier! Whenever I see her or think of her 
my conviction that, to help the child most truly and most perma- 
nently, one must help the mother, is strengthened. 


ox 


There Were Two Children, Living in the Most Miserable of tene- 
ments, to whom one of my friends and I tried repeatedly to give 
aid. They were sullen, unfriendly children; and we found that 
their mother was sullen too, and doggedly gloomy. She regarded 
me coldly, critically, when I called one morning to invite the chil- 
dren toapicnic. ‘I think they would enjoy it,’’ I said. 

‘* Maybe they would,” said the mother, ‘‘ but they can't go. I 
don’t want my children to go gallivantin’ ’round. I never done it; 
I never did things to enjoy meself.”’ 

‘* She shall have some enjoyment,’’ I said to myself with resolu- 
tion. 

For some time she would not. Then, one warm day I met her 
among the shops, and after an instant’s hesitation she accompanied 
me to a cool and attractive place, and we had ice cream. She was 
very silent, but the mirrors and the bonbon boxes, and perhaps 
chiefly the people, momentarily idle and apparently happy, made 
an evident impression. 

‘‘ Are there many folks like these—so gay?’’ she asked me 
curiously. 

‘*]T think so,’’ I replied. ‘‘ Most of these people are very busy, I 
should judge; they do a great deal of hard work ia 

‘* They don’t look it,’’ said my companion. 

‘* That’s because they are resting right now,’’ I explained. 

‘* Bein’ gay —do that rest ’em?’’ the woman inquired reflectively. 

That it appeared so really interested her. She asked me what 
rested other people, what rested me. Then she wanted to know 
what I liked best to do for recreation; and presently she began to 
tell me about the holiday festivities of her native England, and 
about the pleasures she had enjoyed in her early childhood. 


ax 


To Make a Long Story Short, she has become more lenient toward 
enjoyment. She takes advantage now of many of the opportunities 
for healthful recreation to be found even by the poor in the city; 
and she is not only willing but also eager that her children shall 
have pleasure. They have become happier children, and therefore 
they are more friendly, and therefore more ready to be benefited. 
And the mother is more friendly, too, and so very much more 
cheerful and gentle. 

One evening last winter I went to her home from an afternoon 
tea, taking some of the cakes that remained to her children. 

‘* Has it been a good day with vou?”’ I asked her. 

When she had told me she added, ‘‘ An’ how has it been with 
yourself?’’ 

‘* Some of it has been very frivolous,’’ I replied; ‘‘ I have been 
to a daffodil tea.’’ 

‘* An’ what might that be?’’ she inquired with interest. 

I told her. ‘‘ You see,’’ I repeated as I finished my account, 
“it is a very frivolous thing; but it is very pleasant, too.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the woman indulgently, ‘‘ we all need a little fun 
now andthen. That’s how I feel about my children; let ’em work, 
I say; and let ’em play, too.’’ 

‘*T have that feeling also,’’ I said, ‘‘ not only about children, but 
about older people 

‘“*Sodo I, miss,so do I. It’s kind of come over me gradual that 
it’s good to be gay some of the time, It kind of heartens you up, 
till you feel that spry you’d be surprised at your own ambition.’’ 
She smiled at me very kindly. ‘‘ Come to think of it,’’ she said, 
‘*T believe I sorter got a pinch of that idea from you, miss,’’ and 
her face looked almost bright as she finished. 

Instances similar to these might be many times multiplied, 
They would all go to show the same thing. One’s personal expe- 
rience is, after all, one’s only real argument; and my personal 
experience has been that of the children whom I have been fortu- 
nate enough to find means of assisting, none were benefited so much 
as those whose mothers I was able to help. 


ox 


The Particular Need of the Mother I have in most cases discovered 
by chance. The people of the tenements, like other people, are 
individual; their personalities, like their surroundings, differ. 
The mother’of one neglected child required a mere acknowledg- 
ment of her maternal right; the mother of another demanded 
almost unknowingly what she vaguely called ‘‘ nice things’’; and 
a third was so hungry for simple diversion that she could not 
recognize her own hunger. Other mothers have other needs. 
When one cares very much for them. and for their little children, 
one succeeds at last in understanding how they feel and what they 
think. They are quick to give their confidence to any person who 
will not be satisfied without it, and quick to follow up confidence 
with a genuine and lasting affection. Friendship established on 
these foundations is the best in the world. When one has become 
the trusted friend of a mother one has almost a sense of partial 
proprietorship in her child. I, for one, have; and when I see a 
neglected child I no longer say, ‘‘I will help that child,’’ but, “I 
will make that child’s mother my friend and help her, until she, 
she herself, can and will and does help her child.’”’ 
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Let Us Send You 


Old Dutch 
| Cleanser 


If your grocer does not keep it yet, we'll gladly 
pay 22c postage to send you a full-sized can of 
| ff} Old Dutch Cleanser, on receipt of 10c in stamps 
—the price of acan. We to this willingly to 
introduce this new cleanser to those still toiling 
away with soap, soap-powders and scouring- 
bricks. We know, once you try it, you'll never 
use these old-fashioned B rand again. 


Large, Sifting-top can 1 0 c 


(all grocers) 
















|| OLD DUTCH CLEANSER 


Cleans 


| windows, enamel tubs, painted and 
} burlap walls, glass-ware, cutlery, etc., 
with less labor and greater thoroughness than any 
other cleaning agent. Nothing like it for clean- 
ing marble ; preserves the dazzling whiteness of 
marble without discoloring it as suap does. 


Large, Sifting-top can (all grocers), 10c 














Chases 
Dirt 


DS 





Scrubs 


wood floors, painted and unpainted 

woodwork, by getting quickly down 

| into the grain of the wood, and Thies off all 
dirt and stains, leaving the wood spotless white. 
Unequaled for scrubbing stone, cement, marble, 
and mosaic floors, and tiling. 


Large, Sifting-top can (all grocers), 10c 
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LD DUTCH CLEANSER 


Scours 


pots, kettles and pans in the cleanest 
and quickest manner. The hardest 
accumulations of grease and burned-in crusts 
that soap will not remove, are readily loosened 
and absorbed by its porous, flaky particles. 


Keeps sinks free from scum. 
Large, Sifting-top can (all grocers), 10c 
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OLD DUTCH CLEANSER 






<--> a 
| Polishes | 
sa) ¥ glass, tin, brass and all smooth metal | 
: surfaces to great. brilliancy with very 


little rubbing. (Not recommended for silver 
or furniture.) Will not scratch. 
Large, Sifting-top can (all grocers), 10c 
FREE ON REQUEST — Useful Mlustrated Booklet 
“ Hints for Housewives "’ | 
THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY } 
So. Omaha, Nebr. Branch: Torentc, Canada | 
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Embroidered Household Linens 


By Helen Koues: Designs by Rosa B. Hexter 





2779. 25 Cents. Embroidery Design for a Linen Sheet, Marked in Old English Lettering No. 2212, Shown Below 


VERY woman with 
true housewifely 
instincts —and 

there are few without 
them—takes both 
pleasure and pride in 
a well-stocked linen 
chest, wishing not oniy 
that the supply be gen- 
erous but also that the 
quality and beauty be 
the best she can afford. 
Embroidered linens 
are usually considered 
a luxury, butthey area 
luxury that need not be 
restricted to those with 
generous means, for 
any woman or girl with a little spare time may do this work for 
herself at small cost. But in this, like everything else, there are 
changing styles that have to be considered, especially in regard to 
the placing of initials, so let us speak of this point as it touches 
sheets and pillow-cases, towels, and lastly table linens. 

Though more expensive in the beginning linen sheets and pillow- 
cases will be found the least so in the end, as they outwear cotton no 
matter how good its quality. So if possible select a good, heavy, 
round-thread ‘‘ ten-quarter’’ sheeting. This can be bought at from 
eighty-five cents to a dollar and a quarter a yard in a very fair 
quality, though, of course, there are more expensive grades. Two 
yards and three-quarters ninety inches wide are needed for a double 
bed; two yards and three-quarters seventy-two inches wide for a 
single ora three- 
quarter bed; 
one yard forty 
inches wide fora 
pillow-case. 
The round thread 
serves a triple 
purpose: the 
threads for the 
hemstitched ends 
are more easily 
drawn; the em- 
broidery looks 
fuller, and the 
linen will wear 
much better. — 


HERE are 
three distinct 
styles in sheets and pillow-cases: 
those with hemstitched hem three 
inches deep; those with a simple 
scalloped edge below the hem- 
stitching, and those with a run- 
ning border of embroidery above 
the hemstitched hem. The latter 
style, of course, is the most elabo- 
rate and is frequently used for 
trousseaux. The embroidery is 
worked in the Old French satin- 
work ‘‘ plumetis,’’ the design 
being stamped just above the hem- 
stitched hem which is three inches in width. A monogram, one or 
three letters —as in the case of the first design illustrated — may be 
used for marking the sheets, being placed in the direct centre. Old 
English lettering, such as No. 2212, isextremely popular, but hardly 
more so than the fancy script No. 2213, the choice between these 
being a matter of taste. The size of the letters, however, is a very 
important question. For sheets they should be not over two inches 
in Old English or two inches and a half in fancy script. For the 
pillow-cases a single letter of the same size as that used on the sheets 
is placed in the centre of the design. Of course, if a monogram is 
chosen the pillow-case should correspond, but when three letters 
are used on the sheet it is considered better taste to have only one 
on the pillow-case. 





2780. 15 Cents a Pair. Pillow-Case Design to Match the Sheet Above, 
Marked with a Single Letter 





2246. 10 Cents. A Simple, Scalloped Edge Embroidered Below the Hem, with 
Fancy Script Letters No. 2213, Shown Below 





2246. 10 Cents. A Border Design for a Pillow-Case 
Matching the Sheet Shown Directly Above 


N MAKING the sim- 

ple, scalloped edge 
illustrated for sheet 
and pillow-case it is 
necessary first to pull 
the threads and com- 
plete the hemstitching, 
making the hem three 
inches anda half deep. 
Then the scallop is 
stamped half an inch 
from the lower edge, 
worked and cut away, 
making a finished hem 
three inches deep. 
Here again, two-and-a- 
half-inch initials are 
used and placed in the 
direct centre. Another pretty finish is gained by making a five- 
inch hemstitched hem edged with a simple scallop with a number 
of embroidered dots above it. A pattern for such an edge, No. 2244, 
can be furnished; price 10 cents. 


A RUNNING border of hand embroidery is, of course, used for 
towels, but a more general style is a three-inch hemstitched hem 
with a single initial placed above it in the direct centre at one end. 
A good quality of all-linen huckaback, twenty inches wide, which, 
by-the-way, is the most serviceable of such materials, can be 
bought for from twenty-five to forty-five cents a yard, one yard 
being used for each towel. A more generous size is twenty by 
forty inches finished, which, of course, means that the length needed 
is forty-seven 
inches, allowing 
for a three-inch 
hemandaturn-in 
of half an inch at 
both ends. Use 
a two-inch Old 
English letter, or 
a two-and-a-half- 
inch fancy script 
letter in the di- 
rect centre. 
Many prefer an 
even larger letter 
for towels, in 
which case the 
four-inch size in 
either style is 
appropriate. 
Another attractive finish tor 
towels istoembroider a scallop be- 
low the hemstitching in the same 
manner as in the sheets, using, if 
desired, an embroidered dot be- 
tween the scallop and the hem. 


N‘ IW we come to the marking of 
table linen. Heretastehasa 
wide range, as acrest, monogram, 
three letters or a single letter may 
be used. Monograms, of course, 
are frequently used for other 
household linens, but not so generally as for tablecloths, napkins and 
luncheon-sets. When a single letter is desired a two-inch Old 
English initial is the best, placed diagonally at opposite corners of 
the cloth so that it will not be hidden by the centrepiece. Fancy 
script letters, if interlaced in stamping, form effective monograms, the 
inch-and-a-half size being the best for the purpose. These, as well 
as crests or any other marking, are placed diagonally on the cloth. 

Napkins, of course, match the cloth in the style of marking, 
except that a smaller letter is generally used. It is placed either 
in the centre of the napkin when folded in three, or in the corner, 
and should be from one inch to an inch and a half in size. A 
monogram, crest or single letter will prove better-looking than 
two or three letters, and will launder more satisfactorily. 
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In the catalogue that shows the 
furniture with 


The Little White Tag 


Because it has 
the minimum 
weight and the 
maximum ’ 
strength, the 
Heywood- 
Wakefield 


Reed and 
Rattan 
Furniture 


is the most 
practical. Be- 
cause the de ite- 2 
signers who 
produce the 
patterns are 
the best in the 
country, this furniture is the most artistic. 
Because it can easily be cleaned, dusted 
and even washed, and because it is made 
in modern, well-lighted and well-ventilated 
factories, it is the most sanitary. 

Go to the dealer you would prefer to 
patronize and look at the furniture which 


bears the ‘ Little (Hegreved Was fe ‘| 

















reer 


Style 6769 A 





White Tag’’ 

Good dealers in every city, town and hamlet 
in the United States sell this furniture because 
it is the s/anvdard. lf the dealer has not the 
patterns that appeal to you send for our /ree 
richly illustrated 


Catalogue A— Reed and Rattan Furniture 
Catalogue 1— Go-Carts and Baby Carriages 


The furniture catalogue is replete with sug 
gestions for every part of the house, showing 
scores of new designs. Send for it to-day to 
the nearest 
warehouse 
giving your 
favored deal 
er’s name. 


Heywood 
Brothers and 
Wakefield 
Ra Cmpey 
OOO yyy New York 
WC YY La i, Boston 
COO ayy Buffalo 
Philadelphia 


Baltimore 
Chicago 
’ San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Portland, Oregon 
Agents for london 
and Liverpool, 
England 





J. C. PLIMPTON 
& Co 


nest 
wat 








OM Liearh} 
Line 


are the best linen fabrics that 


can be produced by unceasing, 
painstaking care in growing the 
flax, skill in weaving the fabric 
and Nature’s methods in the 
bleaching process. Sunshine, 
showers and fresh air above and 
a grassy meadow beneath give 
the freshness and brilliance of 
perfect bleaching — not the 


quick, dead white of chemicals. 


Trade Mark “ @la Bleach ”* on all goods. 


The name cuarantees the same. 
All first-class dealers sell them. 


Our booklet on the care of Linens and how to 
wash and preserve them, sent on request. 


Geo. Riggs & Co., 111& 113 Franklin St., New York 





An 








ELECTRO 
— SILICON 


Unequalled for Cleaning and Polishing 


| SILVERWARE 


Send your address for a FREE SAMPLE, or 
15 cents in stamps for a full sized box. 
Grocers sell it. 

Tue Evectrro Siricon Co., 30 Cliff St.. New York 





A Working Diagram of French Embroidery 





Transfer patterns for these designs and 
initials can be supplied. Order by num- 
ber and size from the dealer in your own 
town; or write, inclosing the price, to 


4 __ Absolutely the only process that ex- 
Gra-lin Process actly reproduces copper plate effect. 





CARDS 
50 suapep orp ENGLISH 60 ¢ts: 
WEDDING. INVITATIONS 
100 SObED OLD ENGLisH 92.90 
Samples Free, Agents Wanted. GRAY 00, 110 Pulton St., New York 


2212. Old English '¢, 1,2 and 4 Inches. 
10 Cents a Dozen of One Letter; 4-iInch the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 


2213. Fancy Script, 1%, 2% and 4 Inches. 
10 Cents a Dozen of One Letter; 4-Inch 


Size, 10 Cents a Haif-Dozen Size, 10 Cents a Half-Dozen 





Journal, Philadelphia. 











Under the Evening Lamp 


Within the Gates 
By Virginia Woodward Cloud 


HERE is joy within the gates; the world is 
And the chosen, thronging the 
feast of the king; 

The air is athrill with song, 
And the guests in purple 
other men are. 


athrob with spring 
market-place, are bade to the 


and sweet with spice 
they thank thei 


from alar, 
gods they are not as 


The king with triumph is glad in glory of battle done, 
Crowned by victory he, for a bride from the East he hath won, 
And, forgetting the desert and night — Death in the desert, and he — 
Looks in her eyes, and thanks his gods he is not as other men be! 
The king he frees him a slave, who, shaken of chain and stone, 
Leaps him forth in the golden air with the draught of life for his own, 
Leaps him forth and forgets—oh, the earth is fair and free! 
Forgets the stripe, and 
slaves be! 


thanks his gods he is not as the poor 


And he tosses his new-found gold to a beggar beyond the wall, 

Who all day long in the crowd cries with clamorous call- 

The beggar he buys him bread, and forth in the sun fares he, 

Laughs o’er his feast, and thanks his gods he is not as the beggars be! 

And 1? O Thou, my God—Not only for memory’s morn, 

When, mayhap, the side hath its spear, and, mayhap, the heart hath 
its thorn, 

Not for the dark, O Thou, when there is naught save Thee — 

But in that hour when the feast is spread, be merciful unto me! 


The Story of a Nameless Soldier 
sy Smith D. Fry 


E COME across many singular things,’’ says an old pension 

“W examiner at Washington ‘We examine and we 

also go to the homes of applicants for pensions and learn all about 
their environments, as well as their domestic histories. 

The most peculiar case disclosed in the entire Pension Office, 
however, is that of Hugh Thompson, of Van Wert, Ohio. He was 
a farmer lad who enlisted as.a private soldier in the Fifteenth Ohio 
Infantry, September 1, 1862, and marched to the front with the tens 
of thousands of other farmer laddies who comprised the bone and 
sinew of the rank and file of the volunteer armies. 

‘*One year later, at the Battle of Chickamauga, as a comrade 
relates in his sworn testimony, while they were lying on the ground 
to escape the tempest of balls that swept the thin woods, a gase 
shot, probably deflected from a tree, struck Hugh Thompson in the 
head. His companion spoke to him, but he did not answer. Just 
then the order to fall back was given, and his comrades were com- 
pelled to leave him, to all appearances dying of a mortal wound. 
He never rejoined his regiment. The report of the adjutant of the 
regiment for September, 1863, bears the following note opposite his 
name: ‘Wounded and missing in the Battle of Chickamauga, 
September 19, 1863.’ 

Thus he disappeared from comrades and friends, one of the 
thousands of unknown dead, remembered only as an integer com- 
ponent of the myriads of soldier boys who gave their young 
fortheircountry. Years afterward his father applied for 
on account of his service. The Pension Office raised no question 
as to his death in the army, but the claim was rejected on the ground 
that the father was not dependent upon the services of his lost son. 


records, 


lives 
a pension 


re 


‘But Hugh Thompson was not dead. From September 19, 
1863, until some time in February, 1870, the history of the soldier 
sablank. In that month he partly recovered his identity while 
he was tramping through the snow on a country road near the 
village of Cleveland, Illinois. He was a strong, able-bodied man, 
comfortably dressed in a good working-suit of clothes, with a pair 
of new boots on his feet and a coonskin cap on his head. He car- 
ried an old-fashioned oilcloth valise, and there on that lonely road 
in the darkening twilight of a freezing February evening Hugh 
Thompson, the wounded soldier boy of Chickamauga, ‘ came to 
himself,’ as he afterward expressed it. 

‘* He afterward testified that it was just as if he had awakened 
from a dreamless sleep of seven years. Who he was, what he had 
done, where he had been he knew not. He knew that his name 
was Thompson, but he called himself Henry instead of Hugh. 
What name he had been using he knew not. He knew that he had 
been in the army. He knew that he had been in battle and was 
lying on the ground while bullets were whizzing over him; but 
everybody told him that ‘the war was ended five years ago. 
How he came to be on that country road in Illinois he never could 
understand, nor whence he had come. 

‘From Illinois he went to Kansas, and some time in 
1881 he became impressed with the belief that he bad been a soldier 
in an Ohio regiment. He was not sure that his name had been 
Thompson, nor could he feel sure that he was an Ohio soldier, but 
believed such to be the case. 


’ 


Isso or 


he simply 


oot 


The newspapers of Kansas took up the strange case, gave 
accurate descriptions of him, and the history of the nameless soldier 
was at last copied into the columns of a few Ohio papers, and was 
read in the ‘Van Wert Gazette’ by his father. 
description seemed to be that of his long-lost son, 
wrote to him 


The personal 
and the fathet 
But the clouded mind of the former soldier retained 
no clear memory of Van Wert However, he remembered vividly 
the home of his childhood and wrote an exact description of it as 
he had seen it last almost twenty years before—the log house, the 
stone chimney, the long well-sweep, the high-banked stream that 
ran through the farm The father wrote him to come home, for 
there could be no doubt that it was his home. At last, with many 
doubts and as many hopes, he started for Van Wert, in 1887, and 
upon his arrival went immediately to the farm, knew his way every 
step of it, and was easily identified by his father and many friends. 

* But, most wonderful of all, from the day of his wound and loss 
of memory he carried through all of his wanderings a little New 


Testament which had been given to him by his sister on the day of 
his departure from hom She 


had not had time to write any 
inscription in it He had forgotten the sister, but had clung to the 


Testament during the period wh 
She reme mi ‘ red the 
remembere 


n he disposed of everything else. 
Festament, and as soon as he saw her he 
and with a glad cry ran to her outstretched 


1 his sister 


arms and began sobbing upon her shoulder, as all of the memories 
of boyhood flashed fast upon his brain It was a reunion the like 
of which has never been depicted upon the mimic stage 

‘This is certainly a wonderful storv, as shown by the records of 
the Pension Office Fiction pales. before such dramatic facts.’’ 


Jacob Riis and the Kittens 


HE home of Jacob A. Riis, the author, has always been a refuge for 

cats. Mr. Riis’s youngest daughter has been the friend of every 
homeless cat in the neighborhood, even the one-eyed and short- 
tailed ones, with nothing in their appearance to recommend them 
as household pets to any one except Katie. Some time ago the 
number of cats in the Riis house had diminished totwo. Then one 
day one of them retired into a hole in the attic beneath the rafters, 
and the next day there were two kittens. The family did not learn 
of it until the kittens had attained a month’s growth. They still 
remained beneath the rafters, but the they made playing 
about over the soon gave indication of 
their presence. 

Then Mr. Riis set about getting them out 
them on the neighbors. He spent two mortal hours lying flat 
on his stomach, in his swallowtail coat, tickling the chin of the 
old cat with the fingers of one hand and holding forth an alluring 
bunch of catnip with the other. The cat purred with delight 
and nibbled the catnip. By-and-by one of the kittens, hearing 
its mother purring, ventured out of the darkness, and Mr. Riis 
promptly grasped her with the catnip hand while he never stopped 
tickling the old cat’s chin with the other. At the end of the 
second hour the second kitten came within reach and was also 
deposited on the floor. By that time the old cat was fairly drunk 
with catnip and lay stupidly back with one eye open and the 
other shut. 

The next day Mr. Riis sent the kittens in a basket to a German 
woman with half a dollar as a bribe to her to keep them. 

‘ Vein lieber,’’ she said, ‘1 have thirteen cats now, 
more I vill make some room, yes 


noise 
ceiling of the room below 


and unloading 


and for two 
, but not mit the half-dollar.’’ 


on 


The kittens gone, the Riis family breathed easier. The next 
morning Mr. Riis was watering the garden with a hose when the 
plants in the rear yard stirred violently as the stream hit them. A 
moment later out burst the cat, drenched, but with the two kittens 
in her mouth. Mr. Riis was amazed, but he patiently sent them 
again to his German friend. The next day one kitten was fetched 
back the long way across the fields, and when he tried the third day 
the mother-cat took them both home, one after the other. 
was nothing for it but to get rid of the cat. 
lem would soon be settled. 

A small boy was found who took charge of the cat for a consid- 
eration. The kittens were disposed of once At last there 
would be no trouble. 

las! Mr. Riis reckoned without his host. The 
been lost sight of meanwhile. The next day 
in from the barn with a shout of 5 glee. 

‘Oh, father!’’ she cried. ‘‘ Come and see. My cat 
kittens! ”’ 

Mr. Riis fell back into his easy-chair 
hurried out to investigate. 
ing about in the 
and let the 


There 
Then the kitten prob- 
more. 


cat had 
running 


other 
Katie came 


has four 


with a gasp. Then he 
There they were, sure enough, squirm- 
horse’s stall. He threw up his hands helplessly 
kittens stay! 


Memories 
By Marion Stuart Wonson 


CAN hear the pigeons cooing from the shed-roof in the morning; 

I can hear the birds’ low twittering 

I can hear the 
dawning ; 

I can hear the hen’s vain clucking to her downy chickens white; 


when the shadows fall at night; 


cock’s clear crowing as he greets the day’s red 


And the ducks are quacking loudly while their young ones follow 
after, 
And the dappled mare is neighing right beside the henyard gate, 
While, from yonder hay-mow pealing, I can hear a child’s 
laughter, 
And I watch her hunting hens’ eggs with a small, be-aproned mate. 


low 


How the picture comes before me of the gray, unpainted farmhouse, 
With its lilac bushes growing just beside the western door! 

And again I hear the fable of the country and the town mouse, 
Understanding now the meaning as I never did before. 


How the rafters gleam at sunset when a little maid is swinging 
Underneath a swaying treetop very near the woodbine red! 
Through the dimness of past childhood sounds the song 

singing, 
Though the present echoes shrilly that the little maid has fled. 


that she is 


I can see the 
bending; 
I can see the bent old farmer getting in his winter’s store; 
I can see the clouds’ grand colors to the scene their splendor 
lending, 
And the maid is eating apples on the stone beside the door. 


trees in autumn; with the red, ripe fruit they’re 


I can feel the bright, warm sunshine on her bent head gently falling, 
And I long to kiss her softly, little maid with deep brown eyes; 
But I know I may not touch her, since I hear the present calling, 
And the sweet, sad past is fading when a maiden’s childhood 
dies. 


A Career 


By Tom Masson 


CHEL entered school at the age of two. 

She was a dull child, however, not at that time appearing to 
have that precocity that we look for among the most advanced 
peoples. 

Ethel’s father and mother, 

‘*She is still young,”’ 
hour more each day. 

At four Ethel was gaining ground. 
could concentrate her mind. 

She learned slowly, it is true, 


however, did not despair. 
they murmured, and kept her indoors an 
She was getting so that she 


having as yet scarcely mastered 
the Greek alphabet and the rule of equations, but this was in her 
favor in the long run. 

At eight Ethel began to feel her power. But it was not until she 
reached the age of ten that she achieved her final triumph. 

Driving home from school — for there was no time to walk —she 
announced her victory. At last she was at the head of her class. 

The doctor, being called in iater, announced that her constitution 
had been shattered 

But her parents clung to each othet 

‘Even though Ethel 
less all the rest of 
joyfully. 


in an excess of joy 
have to take care of herself more or 
her life, the glory belongs to us,’’ they cried 


will 
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“IMPERIAU 
WISmyrnaRugs : 


The Designiig of “‘ IMPERIALS”’ 


is attended with as great care as if they 
were to be sold at the costly figures of 
genuine Oriental rugs. Such beauty of 
pattern and richness of color have never 
before been achieved nor even attempted 
in rugs of such moderate price. ‘The clever 
ness with which the “IMPERIALS” 
imitate the rarest Oriental specimens, and 
the charming character of the Two-tone, 
Delft and Medallion effects will prove a 
revelation to you. 

Each “IMPERIAL” is pure wool, seam 
less, and reversible (both sides exactly 
alike) and will twice outwear a carpet. 

Sizes 18 x 36 inches to 12 x 1 

CAUTION ; The registered trade mark 
*“1.S. R.”"is woven into the selvage of 
every “IMPERIAL.” It’s your guaran- 
tee vie ours. 

woklet “Art and Utility 
= TMPE RIALS” in exact 


W. & J. SLOANE Established 1843 
Sole Selling Agents 
880 Broadway 





’ showing 
olorings 


New York 











Little Tudor 
Sleeper 


Every mother should co-oper- 
ate as fully as possible with the 
old “Sand Man” from “The 
Land of Nod.’ 

‘To get the right slumber- wear 
is therefore important. 

e’ ve devoted the same atten 
tion to Little Tudor Sleeper 
that we did to our Litt/e Tudor 
Play Snit. The result is the 
best sleeping garment in the 
world, as thousands of mothers 
are ready to Lestify. 

Comes in durable, attractive fabrics, 7 

or without Jeet, ages 1, 2, 3 5 and 6 

years. Price 50 cents. We will fill your | 
order direct, if you have any difficulty in 

getting them of your merchant, and send 4 
poe Sen, cur” Se f Little Tudor,” a 
I et every mother ought to have. 


JONES BROS. GARMENT CO., Dubuque, lowa 
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The Revival of Ribbon-Wor 


By Emma Haywood 


With Illustrations from Original Designs 























An Insertion Showing a Conventionalized Flower Design, the Same 


Pattern Being Elaborated for an Edging 


HE revival of ribbon-work for ornamenting 

various articles of wearing apparel and 

many useful accessories is much to be 
recommended, for at a moderate cost and with a 
small amount of labor the daintiest and most 
decorative effects may easily be obtained. For 
evening wear the work can be elaborated to any 
extent, as may be seen in some of the exquisite 
specimens still preserved in museums and 
handed down to us from the time of Marie 
Antoinette That noted Queen was especially 
fond of this branch of embroidery and many of 
her robes were literally covered with the most 
exquisite designs wrought in ribbon-work, mixed 
with a little gold thread and sometimes fine 
chenille. Elaborate designs of this description 
were usually worked on a groundwork of rich, 
plain ivory satin 

There wil be many readers of this art 

who have never seen a specimen of ribbon 
work, so just a word to say that there are certain 
grades of ribbon manufactured only for this kind 
of work 
the crinkled variety as ribbozine There is, 
however, quite a difference in those supplied by 
different manufacturers. The smooth or rococo 
ribbons come in two widths, the narrow measur 
ing about an eighth of an inch, and the wide 
half an inch; these come in a range of colors, 
both plain and shaded. Some of the narrow, 
plain-colored ones have a satin finish, the others 
are like an old-fashioned lute-string, or very fine 
grosgrain. The narrow, shaded ribbons come 
only in this fine grosgrain effect These narrow 
ribbons are usually selected for such work as 
you see spoken of in these pages; the wide 
ribbon comes different again, and is like a fine 
taffeta. The ribbozine or crinkled variety comes 
only in the narrow width and in plain colors. 


icle 


The smooth ones are known as rococo, 


A MODERN and very practical innovation 
utilizes lace as a foundation for ribbon 


work. Any amount of individual ingenuity may 


n the hand In all cases the ribbon is carried 
i1rough to the back as in other kinds of em 
broidery, but only one stroke of the needle is 
required to form a petal Care must be taken 
always to use a needle w the eye large 
enough to carry the ribbon through easily and 
vithout dragging it; chenille needles are best 
for this purpose, for besides having long eyes 


like tapestry needles they are pointed, which is 


essential Always take short lengths of ribbon 


to work with that is, from six to eight inches 
for if the needlefuls are longer than this the rit 
bon becomes a wisp before it is all use 


N WORKING on lace the softer, narrower kinds 
| of ribbon should be selected Shaded ribbons 
are most effective and should be freely combine 
with the solid ones, but charming effects can be 
Several 
colors may be used, as in the case of the piece 
with groups of flowers on the spotted net back 
ground, intended for the front of a dress, as shown 
in the illustration at the bottom of the first 
column. When worked in black on a black lace 
ground this serves nicely for second mourning 
Or a simple design such as a star or bowknot 
on yoke and cuffs of Brussels or filet net 
makes an inexpensive trimming 


Small pearl beads are used for the centres of 


gained by using the shaded ones alons 


the flowers, as may be seen in the illustrations 
of the edgings For these designs pale pink and 
baby blue were used, but any delicate colors wi 
serve equally well and make a charming trim 
ming for an evening waist of any thin material 




















be displayed in selecting the right kind of lace and in choosing 
just what part of the design to decorate and what to let alone; 

















An All-Over Lace with Dainty Bouquets of 
Forget-Me-Nots 


spangles or 
pearl beads 
may be 
added if de 
sired, with 
very beauti 
ful results. 
The meth 
ods em 
ployed in 
executing 
designs for 
ribbon em- 
broidery ate 
necessarily 
not the same 
in decorating 
lace as in 
working ona 
solid founda 
tion. On 
silk or satin 
the design 
should be 
stamped and 
tightly 
stretched in 
a square 
frame, such 
as is fre- 
quently used 
for solid silk 
embroider- 
ies, while 
lace-work 
must be done 


Two Elaborate Designs for Edging, in Both of Which a 
Fern Motif was Used 


HILE it would seem that ribbon-work lends itself especially to 
the decoration of evening clothes it is by no means restricted to 
these, and is used freely on cardcases, picture-frames, opera-bags, 
etc. Even slippers are decorated with ribbon-work, not only 


satin slippers to 
match a gown, 
but also bedroom 
slippers without 
heels, which are 
commonly known 
as “mutes.” 
These can be 
bought in light 
colors or white, 
ready made, for 
about a dollar a 
pair. After the 
design is worked 
on net it can be 
transferred tothe 
slipper without 
much trouble. 
If preferred the 
design may be 
worked on silk 
or satin and the 
entire slipper 
covered by sew 
ing it neatly, 
close to the sole, 
and finishing 
with a fine, soft 
cord. The same 
cord should be 
used across the 


front to hide the stitches 

















A Delicate Rose-Group for a Pair 
of Slippers 


of all who have any taste for artistic needlework 


Enough has been said, I think, to sug- 
gest the great possibilities of this work, so easily within the reach 
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isite garments and the thousand and 


however, it is important to remember 
that in order to produce satisfactory re- 


The ‘‘ Fleisher’’ Yarns combine all the 


or crocheter—evenness, elasticity, lofti- 


ness. They are dyed in a full line of 
beautiful colors, fre the deep rich 
shades used for afghans to the light 


Knitting Worsted Germantown Zephyr 
Dresden Saxony Spanish Worsted 

Shetland Floss 
Cashmere Yarn 
Pamela Shetland Spiral Yarn 


When ordering ask for ‘‘ FLEISHER’S,”’ 
and see that each skein bears the trade- 
mark ticket. 


Department ‘‘G”’ 


aes ze ¢ 
LEISHER'S 
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Anitting and Crocheting Manual 




























tility and beauty make a very charm- 
combination, and in nothing is this 
re fully exemplified than in the ex- 


useful articles which carefully se- 
ted patterns and pretty stitches in 
tting and crocheting fashion into 
ngs of real beauty. 

n planning a garment of this kind, 


ts only the best varns should be used. 


alities required by the expert knitter 


icate tints for children’s garments 
f you use The “‘ Fleisher’? Yarns you 
1 be sure that the garment will stand 
> test of wash and wear. 


Ice Wool 
Shetland Zephyr 













FLEI ER’S KNITTING AND CROCHETING 
NUA for twenty-four tickets from The 
eisher Y ents for stage It nt s 
tions for g all the new style | staple 


S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER 
Philadelphia 

















For Growing Feet a 
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Shoes 





Allow the foot to ex 
pandanddevelopenat 
urally. “*Nature-Shape” 
Shoes are made over special last modelled 
directly from the perfect feet of normal chil 
ren The importance of careful selection in 
i shoes ants cannot be exaggerated, and 
i “unr , . ” 
| pabv’s First Shoes 
j H] 
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your u 
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that s¢ 10 keep t vavy's 
first step w ever son to be + tof them 
We ext ty ¢ Sk to ti softness of 
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ful sea pe ttor some silk tassel; in 
- I k, or white 
ya Write today, simply 
a i Stating age and weight 
g , of baby, and we will 
d a perfect fit, pre 
” aid, for $1 
A Sepia print of this pic- 
ture on heavy plate paper, 
t advertising and 
suitable for framing, with 
ever rder if 5 give us 
the best dealer's name in 
y cout 
Est hed 1858 
Wm. Eastwood & Son Co. 
Home of good Shee 
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Send for Fine Illustrated Book Fine- 
FREE Form Maternity Skirt ’’ — It t ery 


a antages, styles, mater 1 t. Gives sof 
physicians, dressmakers and users. 10 Days Free Trial 
When y get r f your dealer $ t t en 
supplied with Fine-! m Maternit 
selection of ter i style, ar e the 
garment to y r order When y etit, Wear it ten 

| days,anlifyou don't findit exactly as represented, 
send it ba " ew eerf refund every 
cent ; Other Skirts —If not in nee fa 
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Every Prospective Mother 
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ng or basting Can be worn the year round. 
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« Afriend \ 


in Need 


THE CARE OF YOUR MOUTH IS 
NOT A MATTER OF OPTION— 
IT IS A STERN NECESSITY. 





ae 


is a friend indeed” for the 
demands of a healthy mouth. 
Every day the teeth and mouth 
are in danger, and every day 
Rvusiroam, the delicious liquid 
dentifrice, cleanses, purifies and 
protects the teeth from tartar 
and decay and the gums from 
shrinking or softening. Its 


antiseptic properties sweeten 
the whole mouth, destroying 


germs in their growing places. 
Thousands count RUBIFOAM a 
tested friend. So pleasant to 
use that mouth care is easy. 


25c. Everywhere 
Sample Free 
E,W. HOYT & CO., LowgeLt, Mass. 








FAR more 

decorative 
than pottery, besides 
being unbreakable, 
practically indestructi- 
ble and light in weight. 
Woven by hand from 
solid East India bamboo. 

Can be used indoors 
or outdoors. Unaffected 
by water or sunlight. 
Made in seven colors — 
Natural Bamboo, Olive 
Green, Forest Green, 
Maroon, Goldand Silver. 
Sizes holding 8, 10, 12 
and 14-inch pots; larger 

ones to order, 


Our Special Offer «: 


Until November 30th, 1906, we will forward 
both the Jarcinieres illustrated, in 8-inch sizes, 
regular price $2.50, expressage prepaid any- 
where in U, S., on receipt of $2.00. Money 

refunded if dissatisfied. 


No. 1—"' Persian"’ 
in. pot $1.00 12-in. pot $2.00 


in. pot $1.50 14-in. pot $2.50 


No. 7—‘‘Japanese'’ 

8-in. pot $1.5 om pot $1.75 Write for “‘The Housewife 
12 $2.50 and Her P’ ts,”’ beautifully 
illustrated booklet on care of 

potted plants. Contains illus 
trations in actual colors of the 
different styles of Bombay- 
ree« Jardinieres anc price list. 


in. pot $2.90 





Bombayreed Fardinieres 
are sold by department 
stores, Jurnt Siores 


Bombayreed Mfg. Co. 
Columbia, 5.C. 














Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.25 


Sent to your home by express prepaid. 
——— Beautiful 
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New Catalogue showing goods in actual! colors sent free. 





ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 687-S Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HAD Moore 
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Pretty Girl Questions 


By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 





a — ; 


Questions about health which are of interest to girls will be answered by Doctor Walker, but inquirers must give their | 


names and addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed, stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


A Simple Freckle Lotion 

F. M. The following is a simple freckle lotion 
One drachm ammonium chloride; four « ces dis 
tilled water Mo; on the tace. In the case of 
freckles, prevention, as far as one is able to prac- 


tice it, is worth more than cure. 


To Add to Your Weight 
IMOGENE B. If you are well it is far more com- 
fortable to be slender than too plump. Warm milk, 


sipped slowly, is said to add to the weight. 


A Formula for Cold Cream 
LurRA. Massage with cold cream or olive oil 
will be beneficial as your skin and the underlying 
tissues are so flabby. It will also help to eradicate 
wrinkles. A formula for cold cream of 
Parisian women are fond is 
Oil of almonds, two ounces 
Spermaceti, half an ounce (s 
White wax, half an ounce 
Put into a close vessel and set it into a saucepan 
of boiling water, and when the ingredients are thor- 
oughly melted beat them with two tablespoonfuls of 
rose-water until cold. Keep in a tight jar. 


which 


scant measure) 


antl nieasure 


A Good Sachet Powder 

ORIDELLA. An excellent sachet powder is made 
of one pound of cassia-flower heads and one pound 
of orris powder 


A Hair Lotion 


RupERLD. A good formula for a hair lotion is 


Salicylic acid, one drachm. 

Spirits of ether, four drachms 

Glycerine, one drachm. 

Alcohol, three ounces. 

Jay rum, enough to make eight ounces of 
lotion 


Proper Proportions for a Certain Height 

SusAN G. For a girl five feet and tive inches 
tall the waist should measure twenty-seven inches, 
the bust under the arms thirty-four inches, over the 
arms forty-three inches. The thigh should measure 
twenty-five inches. 
A Remedy for Outstanding Ears 
HELEN G. A simple apparatus has been de- 
vised to keep outstanding ears close to the head 
during sleep. Of course such treatment is far more 
efficacious during childlood than in later years 


How to Bleach Hair on the Arms 

N. B. If the hairs on your arms are too numer- 
ous to be removed comfortably by electrolysis you 
may bleach them by using hydrogen peroxide. First 
test the effect of this on the skin by using it diluted, 
as in some cases it is irritating. The natural oil 
of the skin should be removed first by washing with 
hot water and soap and a little ammonia. 


If Your Digestion is Poor 

M.Ceia. As your stomach is so delicate and 
as you have discovered that various toods disagree 
with you, the first step toward relieving this dis- 
order is to avoid anything which you cannot eat 
with comfort. It is well also in such cases to sim 
plify your diet as far as possible, eating very few 
kinds of food at one meal. 


Protect Your Hands When You Can 

INQUIRER. Severe exposure will affect the skin 
of the hands and arms as well as that of the face 
Protect your hands whenever you can with gloves. 
This will keep them from becoming soiled and you 
will not have to wash them so often. 


A Cure for Sunburn 
EvuGENIA. An ointment for sunburn is: 


Sublimed sulphur, half a drachm. 
Carbonate of zinc, one drachm. 
Ointment of oxide of zinc, one ounce. 


This is to be applied lightly to the surface. 


To Overcome Digestive Trouble 

E. L. M. Try to overcome the digestive trouble 
by avoiding all rich food. Eat plenty of green 
vegetables and juicy fruits. Exercise in the open 
air will also help you. 


An Ointment for Pimples 
FrRANCESL. A good ointment for pimples is: 


Ointment of oleate of zinc, one ounce. 
Oiutment of rose-water, one ounce. 
Camphor, ten grains. 


This should be applied to the pimples on retiring. 


To Keep Heavy Hair in Good Condition 

READER. Hair that very heavy, soft and 
straight is hard to manage unless it is kept fluffy. 
Careful brushing, taking a strand at a time between 
two clean brushes, will improve its condition. 


is 


Don’t Crack the Knuckle Joints 
THin. It very bad practice to crack the 
knuckle joints — it makes them larger. 


sa 


Dress and the Color of the Eyes 

EpitH. Although you cannot change the color 
of your eyes you can dress with a view to making 
them look their best A shade which either matches 
or contrasts with the color of the eyes will make 
them look larger and bring out their color more 
detinitely. Since your eyes are brown try the effect 


of various shades of brown in your dress. 


Health of the Scalp and Hair 


MIRABELLA. mbs, brushes 


rhe cleanliness of c 


and hairpins is a most important factor in keeping 
the scalp and hair in a healthy state. The coml 
should be washed every few days. With a dis- 


carded toothbrush you can thoroughly cleanse the 


spaces between the teeth of the comb. 


The Washcloth and a Poor Complexion 


WINIFRED | was th is often at the root 
of at t lexion Many giris do not take the 
proper care of it After each using it should be 
careiully washed and rinsed in clear, boiling water 
and dried in the sun It should be sent to the 


laundry at least once a week. 





Protecting the Face on an Outing 

READER. In going on an outing where the face 
will be exposed to wind and sun a thick coating of 
powder will offer a great protection. Cold cream 
should not be used until your return 


An Exercise for Lengthening the Waist 


MAXINE F. Lengthen your waist by reaching 
the arms up overhead, then bend to the floor, 
keeping the knees straight. The officers in the 


Austrian army practice this regularly. 


A Cure for Hangnails 

READER. Rub cocoa butter or mutton tallow 
into your nails every night and gently press the 
adherent skin away from the roots. The hangnails 
will soon disappear. 


Superfluous Hair on the Arms 


5. F. Bleaching will make the superfluous hair 
your arms less conspicuous. You will find 
directions for the bleaching given to N. B. 


on 


Olive Oil for Brittle Nails 

Anxious. The brittle condition of your nails is 
quite probably the result of the strong soap you 
have been using. Rub olive oil thoroughly into the 
nails every night and pull on loose white gloves. 


A Treatment for Rough Arms 


J. H. G your arms 
with a Turkish towel each day. 
cream into them. 


Give a vigorous rubbing 
At night rub cold 


They will soon become smoother. 


The Season for Long Walks 


LOVELLA. This is just the for long 
walks. Deo not over-fatigue yourself. You willsoon 
be able to increase the length of your daily tramp. 


season 


To Stimulate the Growth of Eyelashes 

MuRIeL. Carefully apply plain vaseline or olive 
oil to the edges of the lids to stimulate the growth 
of the lashes. Do not get it into the eyes. 


The Objections to Hair-Dyes 
Tt. me Ww: 
color the root, 
different color 
ayes are injurious. 
by the use of them. 


In dyeing the hair it is impossible to 
so when the hair grows out the 
at once apparent. Many hair- 
One’s looks are rarely improved 


1s 


In Bad Cases of Scarring 


Louise M. If the scars are deep and involve 
the lowest layer of the skin you cannot restore the 
normal appearance by applications. In bad cases 
of scarring surgeons sometimes improve the condi- 
tion by dissecting out the blemish. The skin edges 
are then brought together by stitches. 


When Your Complexion is Florid 

CAROLINE. As your complexion is so florid do 
not drink tea or coffee. Avoid greasy dishes and 
spices. Eat spinach, lettuce and celery. Drink at 
least three pints of water between meals daily. 


A Remedy for Hives 

Gict. An old-fashioned but efficient remedy 
for hives is a solution of common baking-soda and 
water. Dissolve half a cupful of the soda in a 
basin of water. Bathe the spots with this several 
times a day. It is quite probable that you have 
been eating some article of food that has irritated 
the stomach or intestines. 


The Care of the Teeth 

Atice. Have your teeth examined at least once 
in six months by a dentist. It is better to go once 
in three months. A cavity cannot make much 
headway in this time, especially if you care for the 
teeth properly every day. 


Braid the Hair Loosely at Night 

Best. The hair should be loosely braided at 
night. Change frequently the style of arranging 
it. As it is so heavy it overheats the head where 
it is coiled. 


A Lotion for Excessive Perspiration 


MirtaMG. 
or four times a day. 
perspiration. 


Rub this lotion on your hands three 
It is excellent for excessive 


Salicylic acid, one hundred and fifty grains. 
Borax, one hundred and tweity grains. 
Boric acid, eighty graius. 

Glycerine, two ounces. 

Say rum, two ounces. 


When the Blood-Vessels of the Nose are Enlarged 

DISTRESSED. If the blood-vessels of the nose 
are permanently enlarged I know of nothing better 
for such a condition than electrolysis. 


To Remove White Pimples 

MyRAR. White pimples are caused when the 
secretions of the tiny oil glands on the skin become 
massed together by the obstruction of the outlet on 
theskin. They are very superficial and are covered 
merely by a layer of skin. This may be pricked by 
a clean needle and the little mass pressed gently 
out. A little cold cream may then be applied on 
the spot. ‘They may also be treated effectually by 
electrolysis. 


How to Reduce the Hips 

OLIvINE. If you will faithfully practice an 
exercise for reducing the hips once a day you will 
begin to see results at the end of a month. Exer- 
cise develops muscle but reduces fat. Running is 
one good exercise for reducing the hips. You can 
either run about the room or you can run in one 
spot. The motions will be the same. 
One Remedy for Gray Hair 

M.W. A certain English physician speaks of a 
man whose hair had begun to turn gray. He was 
ordered off to Switzerland for two months and did 
1 great deal of mountain-climbing during this time 
Hlis hair gradually returned to its normal! color. 


Some Face Lotions Contain Poison 
I. W.  Bichloride of 
constituent of face lotions. 


mercury 
It is a poison. 


iS Sometimes a 
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Fancy Work 


Any sort of needlecraft worth 
doing at all is worth a pair of accu- 
rate scissors to help you do it well. 
The right scissors are rarely found 
by accident, and you may have many 
a disappointment unless you fix this 
name in your mind when about to 
purchase 


The mark of 
greatest scissors 
distinction is the Keen 
Kutter trademark, placed 
in plain sight where every 
All the best 
scissors and shears in America 


37 years, 


one may see it. 


have been thus marked for 
and it is today a recognized symbol 
of highest quality. 

Keen Kutter is also the identifying mark 
on the very best pocket knives for men and 
women, the entire Keen Kutter line being 

sold under this mark and 
motto; 
he Recollection of Qual 
ify Remains Long After the 


Price is Forgotten.” 
Trade Mark Registered. 


not 
goods, 


If your dealer does 
keep Keen Kutter 
write us. 

Scissor book sent free 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 





Shines like a new dollar 
and costs but a quarter 
This 


be washed 
especially prepared for refinishing furniture, 


household varnish 
water aud soap. 


remarkable 
with hot 


may 
It is 


etc. Made ina 
for sample card. 


floors, woodwork, 
variety of colors. 


screens, 


Send 


Crockett’s varnishes never vary— 
Standard in color and quality 


FREE PAINT BOX 


Give us the name of your paint dealer, state whether 
or not he carries OPAL-GLOSS, and we will send 
you a free water color paint box for the children 


THE DAVID B. CROCKETT CO. 
20th Street, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Big Money 


is paid for artistic novel 
ties. If you learn Pyrog- 
raphy (Burnt Wood 
Etching), you can make 
the handsomest, best 
selling articles that 
can be offered. 
Pyrography is the latest 
and most popular decora- 
tiveart. You can beautify 
your home jn a hundred 
different ways and make 
good mofey as well 
With our 


PANOK 
Outfit and Material 


Pyrography is easily and quickly learned 
and the instructions we send with each 
outfit are so complete that you become 
an expert in the art in 
a very few days. 
Send for large 
60-page 
Free Catalogue 


F.F. RICK & CO. 
507 Main Street 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Quaker Oats 


The fact that Quaker Oats is “better 
every way” than any other kind of rolled 


oats, is the reason why you will like 
Quaker Oats best. 


Quaker Oats 


contains only the finest quality of selected, pure, white 
oats; the process of manufacture is the result of years 
of constant progress; the Quaker Mills are 

models of cleanliness and purity. . Ee 


i 
You will never order common oats once you have , 
used Quaker Oats. Better try Quaker Oats today. 


Large package roc. At grocers everywhere. 


Made by the Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, U.S. A. eS . 


\ 


Have Bice che 


with 




















C ee ‘<a a 
is a guaranteed table oil cloth — made 
to wear as you've a right to expect. 


It does not crack or lose its color. 
It costs no more than unguaranteed kinds. 


Let us send you samples and suggestions 
for new uses. 


STANDARD TABLE OIL 


CLOTH CO, 


318 Broadway, 
New York City. 














Wax Your Furniture 
ZANi Johnson’s 
’. Prepared Wax 


Apply our wax with cloth 
to varnished, shellaced 
or any finished or «un- 

Ye finished wood and pol- 

’ ish with dry cloth. 
Write for our new 
uge, sid 
4 L 


r LA i rs 







25 Proper lreat- 
Cc ? for Floors 
“ work and 


" Furniture.” 
cae > fhis is our 
eohier earner —_ 
=e edition but we senc 
_- FREE for limited 

\ time. The most elaborate 

¥ and practical book on wood- 

finishing. Contains ideas for 

heautifying the home. Tells how to keep your 
furniture, woodwork and floors in beautiful condi 

tion, Sent complimentary by the manufacturers of 


Johnson's 


Prepared Wax 


f mplete Finish and Poiish for AU Wood” 
For Furniture, Woodwork and Floors 






It produces a beautiful, lasting and sanitary finish and polish 

} rtand dust willnot adhere. Will not crack, blister, 

peel off ors scratches. Sold by all dealers in paint, 
ind 25-cent packages — also larger size cans 


Don't delay write today. Mention edition L H 10 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WIS. 
Tae t-Fis f 


futhorities 











Ask vour dealer for the a@ 
WABASH 
COASTER WAGON 


al 
7 year aa? 


surpose wayon, 34 ir 











arge, fr ny box 
ble. Well bal- 


of 1 q 
anced to prevent tipping Turns SS 
e y on narrow w . Ali wheeis 
r ex s patent re 
s ieter f wide trea bd 
: te axles I iping t e 
& At Har are an 4 
rtment Stores RICK, 
v e us for the es k of the 


vy, *F : t Wagon KET 
Wabash Manufactaring Company, 107 Mill St., Wabash, Ind. 





(Good Manners and Good Form 


By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


Mrs. Kingsland will be glad to answer on this page any questions of good manners and good form, of interest 


to girls. 


A Mother's Name in Invitations 

Should I send invitations in my own name or in 
my mother’s ? Son Oe Be 

Where both sexes are invited your mother’s name 
should be used, as also when it is desired to add a 
little formality or importance to the entertainment. 
You may ask your gir! friends in your own name to 
informal gatherings of any nature. 


To Acquire Good Manners 


How may I acquire good manners? JULIA R. 


Any one who is always considerate of the feelings 
of others has good manners. The forms, however, 
in which courtesy and considerateness express them- 
selves become matters of convention, because uni- 
versally approved as producing the greatest good 
for the greatest number. These must be learned 
by association with those who know them, or from 
books on the subject. 


When to Send Wedding Announcements 


Should announcements be sent before the 
wedding ? as a 


Never! They are intended to announce that the 
marriage has taken place, and should be ready to be 
mailed immediately after the ceremony. 


Custom of Leaving Visiting-Cards 
Should cards always be left when calling, whether 
or not the person called upon is at home? E. B. M. 
Yes, except at the houses of familiar friends. 
Servants occasionally misunderstand or miscall a 
name, and people often pronounce their own very 
carelessly. 


The Hostess Always Suggests Bedtime 
Which should propose going to bed, hostess or 
guest? VISITOR. 
The hostess. Guests are supposed to wish to fall 
in with the usual habits of the household. 


Addressing Wedding Invitations 

How should wedding invitations be addressed to 
the younger members of the family? ENGAGED. 

A daughter’s name may be written under those of 
her parents on the same inside envelope. Where 
there are more daughters than one they should have 
a separate invitation, addressed inclusively to ** The 
Misses .” ‘Adult sons should each receive a 
personal invitation, but those under age are ad- 
dressed as ‘* The Messrs. ” 








Evening Dress for Men on Sundays 


Are men expected to wear evening dress or semi- 
evening dress on Sunday after six at night when 
dining informally with friends ? A WIFE. 


No, afternoon dress, such as a man would wear 


for attendance at church, is agreed to be ‘* good 
form” for Sunday evenings, though many men, 


from habit, prefer to wear evening clothes. 


One Who is Leaving Town Permanently 
When leaving town permanently what is my social 
duty? CLEVELAND. 
Call upon your more intimate friends and send 
cards to all other acquaintances with ‘* P. g. c.”’ 
(French for ‘To take leave’’) written in the lower, 
left-hand corner above the new address. 


Who Goes Up and Down Stairs First? 
Which should go upstairs and downstairs ahead, 
the man or the woman? Hm. L. B. 
The woman takes precedence in going upstairs; 
the man goes first downstairs to avoid stepping 
upon her gown and to be ready to give assistance 
should she chance to make a misstep. 


“At Home” Cards 
Should ** At Home’’ cards be inclosed with 
wedding invitations ? BRIDE-TO-BE. 
Not necessarily. It is an economy,and desirable 
when the bride’s new home has been decided upon, 


Should a Man Take a Woman's Arm? 
Is it ever permissible for a man to take a woman’s 
arm? A. W. S. 
Not unless he is a policeman and is guiding her 
to the lock-up! It is extremely provincial. 


Calls After Receptions 
Are calls required after receptions ? m. E. 
No, your presence at an afternoon reception isa 
call, which the hostess is expected to return —at 
her leisure. Evening receptions impose the obli- 
gation of after-calls, being regarded as more in the 
nature of entertainments. 


When Sitting at the Dining-Table 


Is it good form to sit with one’s elbows on the 
table at meals? EIGHTEEN. 


No, it used to be considered extremely vulgar, 
but certain women of fashion ~a little fast — have 
by their example made it tolerated at restaurants, 
not elsewhere. 


Time Between a Wedding and an “At Home’ 


What time should elapse between the wedding 
and the bride’s ‘‘At Home’’? Juxia C. 


It depends entirely upon the length of the wed- 
ding journey, and upon when the bride is installed 
at home and ready to receive her friehds. 


Do Not Thank a Man After Dancing 
Should a girl thank a man who is about to leave 
her after dancing with her? DEBUTANTE. 
No, she is supposed to have conferred the favor. 
He should always thank her. 


When a Man Breaks an Engagement 

If for any reason a man is compelled to break an 
engagement with a girl to take her somewhere or 
dance the cotillion with her what shall he do? 

BERTHA S. 

Write to her very promptly explaining his disap- 
pointment and chagrin, and send her at the same 
time, if he can afford it, a bunch of violets or a few 
long-stemmed roses. If indisposed to do this he may 
add in his note that he hopes very soon to call and 
isk her absolution in person — which he should do 
in any case. 


A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 


Wedding Invitations and Announcements 
May one send a wedding invitation to one member 
of a family and only announcements to the others ? 
Lucia C, 
Yes, especially if the wedding is to be a small one. 


When a Man Escorts a Lady to Dinner 
Which arm does a man offer to the lady whom he 
escorts in to dinner? INQUIRER, 
The right arm, and she sits at his right hand at 
the table. 


Always Remove the Spoon When Drinking 

Is it incorrect to drink from a cup or glass with 
the spoon in it? G. S.C. 

Yes, and moreover the English, who, all travelers 
admit, have the best table manners, consider it bad 
form to sip anything from the spoon, which is to be 
used only for stirring or to test the temperature of 
the liquid. 


Men Rise When a Lady Enters a Room 
When a lady enters a room or joins a group should 
the men rise who happen to be there ? r. 
Yes, it is the mark of respect that good form im- 
poses. The present fashion insists much upon this 
courtesy. 


When to Leave a Husband’s Cards 
When shall | leave my husband’s cards with mine ? 
Mrs. Kk. R. 
At the first calls of the season, and upon the host- 
ess after any hospitality the invitation to which has 
included him, whether he accepted it or not. 


What Men to Invite to a Dance 

In giving a dance for my daughter what young men 
may | invite? CLARA M. K. 

All those known to you or your husband, the sons 
of your friends — whether you have met them or not 
—and the friends of your intimate friends, with 
their permission, if their cards are inclosed in the 
invitations. Time was when every young woman 
might bring an escort, but in the East that is no 
longer done in fashionable society. 


Paying a Girl's Carfare 

When a man joins a girl in the street and they 

enter a cartogether should she pay her own fare? 
G. C. 8. 

No, he would not allow it. She may make the 
attempt to do so if he is a very new acquaintance, 
but it is too trifling an obligation for her to refuse 
or notice. 


When a Man is Presented to a Girl 
Should a girl rise when a man is presented to her ? 
me Ge 

No, nor does she extend her hand at a casual 
introduction, but smiles and bows with graciousness. 
If the presentation be made at her own house she 
should rise. If the man be a friend of an intimate 
friend or when she is the hostess she offers her 
hand cordially. 


To Reconcile Polite Speeches with Truth 
How can one reconcile polite speeches with truth, 
when to make them violates one’s conscience? For 
instance, I write that ‘‘I regret my inability to 
accept’’ when I would not accept for worlds, or I 
say ‘‘ 1am happy to meet you,’’ when it is untrue. 
CHARLOTTE D, 


The form of regret means no more than when in 
a note you write ** Dear to a perfect stranger. 
It deceives no one. The expression of pleasure at 
meeting one presented to you, pronounced in level, 
perfunctory tones, is understood as a mere conven- 
tionality, no more. 





Permissible to Speak to a Fellow-Guest 

Is it permissible to speak to a fellow-guest even 
when unacquainted ? WEEK-END. 

Certainly — it even shows familiarity with social 
forms. It establishes no claim to future acquaint- 
ance — unless the conversation has been prolonged 
or exceptionally interesting, when one or the other 
may express the wish to meet again — which may 
lead to an invitation to call. A young man may 
not take the liberty of addressing a young woman, 
however, without a formal introduction. 


When a Girl Wants to Excuse Herself to a Man 
At a dance how may a girl relieve a man of her 
society when no one claims her for the next number, 
and he does not excuse himself for any engagement ? 

B. PARKER. 
She may ask him to leave her at the side of some 
older woman, or even by a girl friend who may be 
sitting down. This only if the conversation is up- 
hill work andthe man shows merely polite interest, or 
else he might fear that she wanted to be rid of him. 


Notes of Condolence 


When should notes of condolence be sent to those 
in bereavement ? JANE L. 


Intimate friends should write at once upon hear- 
ing the sad news. Others wait until just after the 
funeral has taken place. 


Introducing Casual Guests 


Is it not unfashionable to introduce casual guests 
to one another ? F. B. D. 


A few of our social leaders never introduce chance 
visitors. Most of them think, however, that intro- 
ductions make intercourse easier, and there is less 
awkwardness when one knows to whom one is speak- 
ing, the knowledge often suggesting subjects for 
conversation of common interest. 


About Wedding Presents 
What is the rule about giving wedding presents ? 
P. 
There is no rule, but usually such friends as are 
invited to the reception or breakfast after a church 
ceremony, or to a house wedding, send gifts, even 
though they be trifling “ones. All presents are 
made to the bride. It is regarded as the greater 
compliment to the bridegroom for his personal 
friends to do so, although they generally select 
something that may be used and enjoyed by beth. 
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that the one universal, ex- 
pert thought-catcher is a 


Waterman's 


Ideal 


FountainPen 


It never lets an idea get away 


because it is always re 


ady to 


write on the touch of the nibs 
to the paper, keeps on writing 
as long as thought flows, 


is easily filled and cleaned, = 


doesn’t get lost because the 


Clip-Cap holds it fast to 


the 


pocket. @ Parents wishing to 
put in the hands of their chil- 
dren an inspiration to good 


work in school will find 


no 


better gift than our Ideal Pen. 


For sale by best dealers. 


L. E. Waterman Co. 


173 Broadway, New York 


209 State Street, Chicago § School Street, 
742 Market Street, San Francisco 
136 St. James Street, Montreal 


( Ene" 


Boston 3) 


THE TOOL OF EDUCATION 


















Foot Safety 


Much sickness originates 
from wet and cold feet. 
Foot safety as well as 
foot comfort and foot 
appearance are 


all gained 


when 


TRADE MARK 


VERSTI 








None genuine with- 
out this cord 


you wear 





FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Because the EVERSTICK gives the 


protection 


desired, and yet will not cause the feet to swell 
and burn; will not irritate your “pet corn™ or 
“friendly bunion“’ but leaves the foot free in action — 


gives it full breathing opportunity. 
copia substitute. 
only Rubber recommended by 
The EVERSTICK is made to fit all sty 
They come in black, white and tan for W 


All good Shoemen sell them. 
get a pair write us. 


Try a pair. Ac- 


physicians. 


les of shoes. 


omen. 


If you cannot 
We'll send you our hook 


“ Foot Safety "’ and tell you how to get a pair. 


The Adams & Ford Co., Manufacturers, 


52 Bank St., Cleveland, O. 

















Cutter 


The pleasure of a cigar de 
pends a good deal onthe way 
it is cut. To bite the end off 
a cigartears the tobaccoand 
leaves itinthe mouth. The 
careful smoker insures him- a 
self a smooth, even burning 
smoke by cutting his cigar with 
the R. S. Cigar Cutter. 





R. S. 


A Clean Cutting Cigar | 


Cigar Cutter 


$ 00 in Sterling Silver. 


A dainty, conve- 


nient pocket 
te Cuts clean and true 
- never tears or 
cigar. Holds its edge. 


sixteenth of an inch 
unique and useful gift. 


Special designs in goki and diamond mount- 


ings. Ask your jeweler for the 
Cutter. 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


F. H. DICKSON, 21 Maiden Lane, New York 


pulls the 


If he hasn't it we will send you one 


article. 


One 
thick. A 


R. S. Cigar 
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Specializing for quality—that is what makes Armour food products the standard of 
excellence all the year round and all round the world. The Armour name and 
the Armour brand on the label always mean ‘quality,’ because Armour & 
Company never stop at producing something ‘just as good” or ‘good enough.” 
The constant effort 1s to produce something etter. That is <¢the Armour way.” 
It is the every-day, all-the-year-round business creed in each department throughout 
six of the largest, cleanest and best equipped food producing plants in the world. 


@ «The Armour way” has been tested by forty years of successful business building. 
It pays. It has put Armour products at the top—has put them in a class by them- 
selves—and has won for them constant use and approval by careful housewives all 
over the world. And they are at the top to stay. If you want to be sure you are 
right when buying meat food products, look for the Armour brand on the label. 





Best Extract of Beef 


@A kitchen without Armour’s Extract of 
Beef is like soup without salt; it lacks savor. 
A jar of Extract (if it’s 
Armour’s) will double the 
resources of the house- 
wife who likes to “have 
things taste good.” 

@ Armour’s Extract is a 
concentration of the rich, 
meaty flavors of choice 
roast beef —the best ex- 
tract of the best beef. 


Bacon for Breakfast 


@ Every morning is not too often to have 
it on the table, when it is the right kind of 
bacon. Doctors all rec- 
ommend it, especially for 
children, because it is a 
valuable food and is easily 
digested. 

@ But it should be choice 
bacon, evenly cured and 
thinly sliced, tender and 
juicy, with fat and lean 
evenly balanced—the kind 


TRADE MARK 


@ The name on the label is the best assurance 
of the meat quality inside thecan. “ Veribest”’ 











It gives life and zest to 
everything it touches—soups, entrees, roasts, 
vegetables. A little of it helps to convert 
the “left overs” of yesterday into a choice 
dish for today. And when chilly days come, a 
quarter of a teaspoonful in a cup of boiling 
water, with a little salt and pepper, makes a 
beverage that warms, cheers and invigorates. 
@ “Culinary Wrinkles,” a little cook book 
written by Ida M. Palmer, tells of more than 
one hundred waysof using Armour’s Extract of 
Beef to advantage. It will be sent on request. 


Armour food products have always been sold on their merits. 
today as they were yesterday. They will be better tomorrow 


The “Why” of “Star”? Hams 


@ The Armour plants produce an average of about 40,000 hams 
a day —all good hams, tender, juicy, nutritious and palatable. But 
only about one ham in fifteen wins the “Star 
That is 
hams cost a little more than ordi- 
They are detter than ordinary hams 


brand, the mark of super-excellence. 
why “Star” 
nary hams. 
—the pick of the total output. 


@ This super-quality is important, for the 
The doctor-experts on diet all 
mild-cure ham— 
especially for persons whose digestion is just a 


stomach’s sake. 
recommend ham—tender, 


little slow. 


@ But be sure you get Armour’s “Star” Ham, 
with the five-pointed star burned into the skin. 
That mark guarantees you the pick, a “just right” 


from a young, but “ matured,” 


hog—“ The Ham What Am.” 


CHICAGO 
SOUTH OMAHA 
SIOUX CITY 


goods are put up with exactly that thought 
in mind and the goods corroborate the label. 


@ The art of making your table a constant delight 
to family and friends lies in providing harmonious 
variety. By means of ‘‘Veribest’’ you can’ offer an 
appetizing surprise at every meal. To name but a 
few of the products that bear, and merit, the ‘‘ Veribest ”’ 
brand, which are especially good for luncheon, tea, 
or an ‘“‘extra’’? at any meal: 
‘Boston way’”’ or in tomato sauce; 
best ‘‘corning’’ cut perfectly ‘‘corned’’; Lunch Tongue, 
cool, palatable and dainty; Mince Meat, that puts 
within your reach without trouble to yourself, the equal 
of the best ‘‘home-made’’ mince meat you ever used. 
On the back of each label, recipes tell a variety of 
ways of delicately serving each ‘' Veribest’’ product. 


Brisket Beef, the 





mild-cure ham 
moderately fat, corn fed “barrow” 


satisfaction. 


Pork and Beans, put up . 





that doesn’t cook dry and = 
stringy. Then it comes to the table, curly- 
crisp, beautifully brown, sweet, and so deli- 
cate it fairly melts in the mouth. Every slice 
“tastes like more.’ 

@ Butto have it alwaysjust right, get Armour’s 
“Star” Bacon, wafer sliced and put up in glass 
jars or tins. T he “Star” brand guarantees 
quality — marks the best bacon in the market 
—and uniformity. The first package will 
please, and each succeeding one will be as good 
as the first—better, if it can be made better. 


They are as good 


‘we can make them so. 


Lard that is Perfect 


@ The lard that shows a deeply wrinkled and “wavy” 
the pail is opened, is the pure /eaf lard. 
does not tell the whole story. 

@ The highest degree of lard excellence is se- 
cured only 
carefully selected and rendered in open kettles 
at a temperature that carries off all the undesir- 
able and indigestible substances which are a part 
of natural “leaf.” 
selected “leaf,” 
product that is the very cream of lard —the best 
for all purposes and the only lard to use for fine 
cooking. 
is “Armour’s ‘SIMON PURE’ 
@. Costs a little more than ordinary lard? 
You have no 


top, when 
But to say “leaf lard”’ 


when the best of raw “leaf’’ is 


This process, applied to the 
brings forth a “dry,” “flaky” 


The trade name for this perfect product 
Leaf Lard.”’ 

Yes, but it a/ways gives 
pastry w hen you use “ Armour’s 


« 


soggy ”’ 


‘SIMON PURE’ Leaf Lard.” 


ARMOUR AN? COMPANY 


WIG 


KANSAS CITY 
EAST ST. LOUIS 
FORT WORTH 
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Pie. X. 
teel-Cut ° 


Now Prepared in Both Our New York 
and Minneapolis Establishments 


Even though you may be blessed with a constitution that 
permits the use of ordinary coffee, this is no reason why you 
should not enjoy Barrington Hall, which combines the good 
qualities of other coffee with a purity and wholesomeness all 
itsown. A Coffee that is used today by thousands who are now 
liberated from the use of tasteless cereal coffee sulstitutes 

Barrington Hall is just pure coffee of high quality, pre- 
pared by our patented process The coffee berries after 
roasting are cut by knives of steel into fine uniform particles, 
and from it is removed the yellow tannin-bearing skin 
always heretofore left in ground coffee, tencling to impair it 
in both flavor and wholesomeness 

This cutting does not disturb the little oil cells as does the 
grinding and mashing of older methods, and the essential oil 

food product) does not evaporate. Therefore one pound of 
Barrington Hall will make 15 to 20 ps more of pure full 
strength coffee than would the same coffee ground in a coffee 
mill It excels all other coffees in flavor and will keep per 

fectly until used 

The main thing about Barrington Hall is, it can be used 
without ill effect by those who find fghat ordinary coffee in- 
jures them, because it is possible to make from its small, 
even, refined particles, a cup of coffee free from the olijec- 
tion which eminent medical authorities agree comes from 
over-steeping the smaller particles in unevenly ground collee, 
as also from the tannin-bearing skin and dust left in coffee 
ground in a coffee will. 

Price 35 to 40 cents per pound according to locality. If 
your grocer will not supply you, there are others who will be 
glad to do so. Let us tell you where to get it 

CAUTION : Baker's Barrington Hall is the only genuine 
Steel-Cut Coffee. Avoid so-called imitations. We roast, steel 
cut and pack in Sealed Tims by machinery at our factories. 


CUT OFF OR COPY THIS COUPON 


Address nearest point 


BAKER & CO., Coffee Importers, 
216 No. 2d Street, 114 Hudson Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. New York, N. Y. 
Please send me free sample can of Barrington Hall Coffee 
and booklet, * The Secret of Good Coffee in consideration 


I give herewith my grocer’s name (on the margin) and name 
of magazine. 


My own acidress is 
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The name TONE | 


and the Cannon on the Spice Box 
form an artillery of protection against 
harmful adulterants. 


TONE’S Spices are pure; the package is dust- 
proof and holds all the strength. 

Bulk Spices lose strength, are usually adulter- 
ated and are always dusty, and unwholesome. 
TONE’S Spices have the largest sale in 
localities where the pure food laws are the 
strictest —that means something. 


If your grocer hasn’t TONE’S, send us his 
name and ten cents fora package of any spices 
vou wish, such as Ginger, Clove, Cinnamon, 
Mace, Allspice, Mustard, etc. 


FREE -, os ne of a dealer, ‘‘ Tone's 


a receipt book of dainty 
goodies, by the world’s greatest cooks. The §150 
Ginger Cake receipt by Mrs. Hiller is included 


Mention The Ladies’ Home Journal 
Ask for TONE’S Cannon Brand. 
The finest quality Spices—Pure—Full Strength. 
TONE BROTHERS, Des Moines, Ia. 

















Rosette Wafers 


— 
The daintiest, crispest, little morsels that ever | 
tempted an epicure, or delighted the fastidious. 
Light as a summer zephyr, and delicious as am- 
brosia. You can make forty of them in 20 
minutes at a cost of ten cents with this simple 
little iron and the thinnest batter. A distinct 
novel delicacy for breakfast, luncheon and after- 
noon tea. Rosette Irons are sold by leading 
dealers at 50 cents per set. If your dealer has 
not received his supply, send us 70 cents and we 
will mail you a set postpaid. 


Booklet of Recipes Free 5)..." 


“ er s nan 
and we will send a handsome boc 
eight colors, telling you h to serve these afer Att 
same time we will mail you « 
nary novelties 


ALFRED ANDRESEN & COMPANY 
1312 Washington Ave., So. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nustrated in 


r interesting at y of 
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Pretty Table Ideas 


By Mary McKim Marriott 


MUST begin this month with just a few words 
This little 

talk is in response to numbers of letters from 
my correspondents, and their perplexities, which I 
will try to cover as a whole, seem to be concerned 
chiefly with the expense of entertaining, the diffi- 
culties of preparation, and often the apparent lack 
of that success which in all reason should have been 
ex per ted. 


in regard to entertaining generally. 


There are three simple rules which it would be 
well for a prospective hostess to consider. First, 
that she shall entertain naturally — that is, within 
the limits of her pocketbook —and in a way that 
will partake of the nature of her every-day hfe. I 
am sure we all of us have recollections of times 
when we were made uncomfortable by the too 
obvious efforts exerted for our entertainment. I 
remember one occasion when I was asked to dine at 
the home of an art-school chum. I had been thrown 
with the girl in-the unconventional atmosphere of 
the class-room. At lunch hour we had discussed 
art, ambition and ideals over a repast of sardines 
and buns, and I accepted the invitation to her home 
with pleasure. The memory of that dinner still 
haunts me. There were five courses formally served 
by an awkward and badly-trained maid. The man- 
ner of the hostess was strained, and the air of 
hushed expectancy about the younger members of 
the family rather led me to expect some disastrous 
development during the course of the meal. 

What a contrast to a dinner I went to later in the 
week when my hostess served a roast, two vegetables 
and a delicious pudding! The cloth was snowy, 
the silver shining, and the glow from the shaded 
candles and the warm, rich tones of the scarlet wild 
flowers seemed to accentuate the air of charming 
ease and informality which was characteristic of the 
evening and which went straight to the heart of 
every one of the guests. 


I Dislike the Idea of having to classify hospitality 
as another essential rule for entertaining. It 
seems as if the capacity for sincere welcome should 
be implanted in the nature of every home-maker. 
**T give you bread and cheese, but I give it gladly, 
for it is all I have.”’ This principle reaches down 
into the upseltish depths of human nature and 
touches that holy command, ** Love thy neighbor.”’ 
It is indeed from sources such as these that true 
hospitality springs, and the woman who gives a 
warm and cordial hand-clasp has by this sunny wel- 
come to her guests accomplished a full half of the 
task of entertaining them. It is needless to say 
that the spirit of hospitality will long outlive in 
the memories of her guests their recollections of 
the arrangements made for their material comfort 
and entertainment. 


My Last Plea is for Originality. I remember how 
vividly this point was brought home to me once 
when half a dozen of us accepted a casual invitation 
to five o’clock tea for the following afternoon. We 
had just what our hostess promised —tea and 
crackers. But also, we had a T-shaped centre- 
piece of four o’clocks and bluets, and fascinating 
candle-shades made from the odd white and blue 
wrappings of discarded tea packages. Thecloth was 
dotted with quaint little T’s cut Japanese fashion 
from bluet paper, and the prize awarded for a list of 
words beginning with T and containing the great- 
est number of T’s was the daintiest of tiny blue tea- 
pots with a quaint wicker handle. Something — 
and something very charming at that, for we all 
had a good time—out of nothing: that is just 
about what it amounted to. Andthe picture of our 
little hostess with her happy, flushed cheeks, as 
she busied herself with the fragrant, steaming cups, 
is one that gives me pleasure to recall. 


Now to the Table Decorations of this ** prince of 
months,’’ as the poets call October. A most charm- 
ing scheme, suggestive of ‘‘ the blood-red sunsets 
and falling glows’”’ that Jerome speaks of, can be 
evolved by gathering brilliantly-tinged leaves of 
dogwood, sumach and maple, the colors ranging 
from blood-red to orange, russet and delicate silver- 
green. Combine the leaves with golden pippins 
and spicy scarlet apples, and to each leaf and fruit 
stem tie a narrow ribbon of a glowing autumn 
shade which will correspond with the general vivid 
color scheme. Arrange quantities of the ribbon- 
streamers so that they will fall from the chandelier 
over the table in a brilliant shower of falling leaves 
and fruit. Scatter detached leaves all over the 
cloth and have the centrepiece and place-doilies of 
blood-red silk or paper surrounded by garlands of 
leaves brilliantly tinged. Have blood-red candle- 
shades finished with a fringe of tiny, falling leaves 
and gilded nuts, and at each cover have the guest’s 
name written on a scarlet apple which must be hol- 
lowed out, tied with pale yellow ribbon and filled 
with gilded nuts. 

For Another Effective Table Decoration in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the fall, and which is suggested 
»y the annual autumn corn-husking days, arrange 
a dainty little corn-shock in the table centre. 
Compose the shock of corn-tassels, dainty, old- 
fashioned, crimson cornflowers, wheat or rye heads 
and corn-husks. Carry a bow of soft corn-colored 
ribbon around the waist of the shock and through 
the knot of the bow thrust a dainty little gilded 
hoe. Pile husked ears of yellow corn at the base 
of the shock and scatter cornflowers and grains of 
golden-yellow corn all over the cloth. 

Odd and very effective cylindrical candle-shades, 
resembling ears of corn, may be made of vivid 
yellow cardboard, half concealed by down-pointing 
Fasten the husks to the 
upper edge of the shades, and mark the yellow 


husks of russet brown. 


foundation, where it peeps through the husks, with 
little broken lines of light brown ink, resembling 
Finish the 
shades with a fringe of corn silk and mount on reg- 
ulation shade supporters over 


grains of corn as they grow on the cob. 


yellow candles. 
Write the guests’ names on little husking-pegs 
made of gilded pegs and ribbon, and to the back of 
each chair tie with corn-colored ribbons tall, flower- 
ing corn-stalks in full leaf and fruit. 

Direct the guests to choose their own places, 
and, during the course of the supper, bid them in 
turn strip the ears from the stalks at their chairs, 
and in husking them unveil their own fortunes. 

Bits of doggerel may be discovered tucked in the 
husks, or emblematic souvenirs which will be found 
to prophesy strange events. But the hand of fate 
directs itself significantly to the maid and the man 
who, when stripping back the corn-husks, chance 
upon a “‘ red ear,’’ which mystical symbol, accord- 
ing to ancient folk lore and tradition, bestows upon 
this lad and lassie the dignity of king and queen of 
the festivities that followed. And while it may so 
happen that the twain find not favor in each other’s 
eyes, they shall none the less prove themselves 
rulers whose slightest behest must be obeyed and 
whose absurd commands will furnish a jolly good 
time for the entire evening. 


Chestnut Burrs filled with tiny bonbons make 
very attractive souvenirs fora fall luncheon. Select 
very large and well-formed burrs which are opened 
just far enough to show their soft, velvety pockets 
Gild the stems and tie them with big bows of 
bronze-colored ribbon. 


What I am Asked 


The Table at a Quilting Party 

Kindly suggest an attractive table scheme for an 
old-time quilting party. 1 want to give one this 
autumn, New ENGLAND. 

What an opportunity for an old-fashioned table 
decoration! Cover the table with a snowy white 
cloth which has previously been folded, refolded 
and pressed hard, so that the folded lines form 
small, distinct squares all over the cloth to 
simulate an old-fashioned quilt design. Havein the 
centre of the table a large square of delicate silver- 
gray material, the edges of which may be hemmed 
or else neatly folded under and pressed down, 
Decorate this centrepiece in each corner with a little 
square of dainty, flowered chintz, and for place- 
doilies use silver-gray squares of the same material, 
each doily to be decorated with a small, diamond 
patchwork design of chintz. Attach the doilies to 
the centrepiece by overlapping squares and dia- 
monds of alternate silver-gray, rose-pink and lav- 
ender, and for candle-shades use a patchwork design 
with delicately tinted squares and diamonds of 
lavender, pink and gray. Crown the shades with 
wreaths of tiny pink and lavender immortelles, and 
in the centre of the table arrange a graceful wreath 
of tiny immortelles tied with pink and lavender 
ribbon. 

At every cover have a stiff little bouquet of lav- 
ender sprigs and tiny immortelles. Pin guest- 
cards to the bouquets by long quilting-needles 
threaded with lavender ribbon, and write some 
quaint, stilted sentiment on the cards or possibly 
bits of verse from ‘*Aunt Dinah’s”’ 
forgotten ‘* Quilting Party.’’ 


never-to-be- 


After Putting Up the Summer Preserves 

I am anxious to have a number of old friends 
with me for a simple luncheon. We have been 
very busy this summer in meeting at each other’s 
houses for preserving, etc., and I should like to 
have my luncheon suggestive of the work that we 
have done. Mrs. A. 


Have a preserving luncheon by all means. A 
little brass preserving-kettle filled with scarlet 
flowers will make a charming centrepiece. From 
the chandelier over the centrepiece hang a straining- 
bag of soft cheesecloth. Fill the bag with scarlet 
flowers and a little damp sand, tie it with scarlet 
ribbons and stain the tip end witha little scarlet 
dye so as to make the effect thoroughly realistic. 
Use jelly glasses with gilded tops for holding 
nuts, bonbons andcandies. Write guests’ names on 
tiny, gilded paring-knives tied with ribbon, and at 
every cover have a little preserving-jar filled with 
an article especia!ly ‘* preserved’’ for each guest. 
Cleverly-written labels pasted on the jars should 
somewhat explain their contents and also recall 
incidents of the past summer. A good-natured ref- 
erence to a ‘‘spicy’’ remark or to a temper “* half- 
preserved’’ might prove as amusing as it would be 
appropriate. 


Twenty Years After 

I want to entertain twenty old ladies whom I first 
met when I came to this city twenty years ago. 
The entertainment will be in the nature of a reunion. 
What can you suggest ? Mrs. A. N. L. 

As pansies signify thoughts you might have the 
centrepiece and doilies of delicate lavender crépe 
paper, surrounded by garlands of the exquisite little 
flowers, either real or artificial. Choose soft, 
velvety shades of yellow and deep purple pansies, 
arrange a mass of them in a gilded loving-cup in 
the table centre, and twine pansies around the cup 
handles with soft yellowribbon. The little booklet 
‘*Links of Memory’’ would make a charming guest- 
card, and for souvenirs have tiny, gilded loving-cups 
filled with pansies, each accompanied by a written 
toast expressing some sweet sentiment suggested by 
the past twenty years of friendship. 


NOTE—Miss Marriott will answer questions in regard 
to table decoration in this column; or by mail if a stamped 
addressed envelope is sent to her in care of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


The success 

of the finest 

feast will be 

marred if the 

cheese is not 

acceptable. 

Mac Laren’s Imperial 
Cheese 7s acceptable, and 
more than that—it is deli- 

cious. It tempts the palate to a 
relish of other good things. 


MacLaren’s 
Imperial Cheese 


is rich, creamy and appetizing. It is 
also a highly nourishing food — with 
more nutriment, weight for weight, 
than meat. 

The sealed opal jars protect it 
against contamination. Sold in differ- 
ent sizes, from loc up. 

Our folder gives recipes for the prepara- 
tion of dainty dishes with cheese as an 
ingredient. It might prove very valuable 
toyou. But we are glad to send it /ree. 


Cheese Salad No. 2 


One-half pound English Walnuts, one small 
stalk of Celery, chop fine as desired, mix with 
jar of Imperial Cheese No. 1 size. Add twotable- 
spoonsful of Salad Dressing. Mix well together 


Mac Laren Imperial Cheese Company, Ltd. 
Detroit, Mich., and Toronto, Can. 





You Can Serve 


Fresh Deviled Crabs 


in your own home—if you ask your 
grocer for and insist upon getting 








McMenamin’s Deviled Crabs 


Our Crabs are caught daily and within 
a few hours of the time they are taken 
from the water at Hampton Roads, 

the white meat of the crab is deli- 
cately seasoned, packed and hermet- 
ically sealed, and is ready for 
shipment to any part of the world. 


On Pure Food Roll of Honor 


juaranteed absolutely free from chemical 
preservatives and adulterants — will keep 
indefinitely, and when opened they taste 
just as fresh as when they left the ocean 


Dainty and appetizing Crab dishes 
described in 
Our Crab Book, 


sent Free. 


McMENAMIN & COMPANY 
31 Highland Avenue, Hampton, Va, 


- 
_— 





“CHEAPEST” 


Cream Separator. 


The really “ cheap" cream separator, like all 





other machines, is the one which will perform your 
work in the most profitable and satisfactory manner, 
and last the greatest number of years. A cream 
separator which wears out in two years is worth 
only one-fifth of what the one is that lasts ten years. 


De Laval Cream Separators 


have prover to be capable of lasting from fifteen 
to twenty-five years. The very best of other sepa 
rators at the most cannot last more than five or six 
years. The poorest ones become “junk "’ within a 
few montis and represent simply a pure waste of 
money to buyers of such machines. “* Cheapest" 
in first cost does not mean “ cheapest " in the end, 
nor does the manufacturer's unenforceable guaran- 
tee mean that you are getting the most for your 
money. Iscow prices and extravagant guarantees 
are the capital stock of the “* fakir."’ Before buying 
a separator write for a DE LAVAL catalogue of 
“durability "' facts and reasons. It will cost you 
nothing to know the truth. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


Randolph @ Canal Sts. | 74 Cortlandt St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORE 
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You will find the same 
] quality of material and the same 
lasting service in any L-W 
Stove or Range at a saving 
to you of 10 to 25% over any 
similar article manufactured. 


Every L-W Stove or Range 
bears our trade mark and is 
sold by dealers everywhere 
under a positive guarantee to 
refund your money in full if 
you are not absolutely satisfied. 




















The L-W Steel Leader Range 4 








How to Save Stove Money and Secure Satisfaction 


Read here what L-W Stoves and Ranges Are 
Then let us Prove to you what they will Do 


These pictures can give you but a faint idea of the quality of our Leader & Winner Stoves and Ranges. 
You must see them on your dealer's floor — you must compare them point by point with other stoves —before you 
can really appreciate their superiority of design and workmanship, and the money-saving that you make in buying 
them. You must have the stove or range of your choice set up in your own home (see special offer below) 
and test it thoroughly, before you can know how entirely satisfactory and economical it is. 








We have been bending every effort for years to the making More than that, you can have the L-W Stove or Range set 
of good stoves at a moderate price. How well we have up in your own home and use it for 60 days to test its genuine worth, 
succeeded, thousands of satisfied customers in all parts of the coun- and satisfy yourself that everything we tell you about it, is abso- 
try testify. To-day L-W Stoves and Ranges are better than ever, lutely true. If you are not satisfied in every particular, the dealer 
and the new models shown here are absolutely unrivalled at the will refund you every cent paid, and we in turn will refund the 


prices asked for them. They are designed by experts. They are || °* _ —— Range to yo sk Il the freich 
constructed of the best materials obtainable. They are put together del; eT WwW S wall _ Re — @ ‘ en wr 4 ; ce ; 
by skilled: workmen. They have all the latest improvements and act 7 bl oy = t we “ why 2 oe hebnic ss nie 
conveniences. They are built, first and foremost for lasting service, rhe ee tk ee “a 


i A. of after buying — your money is simply on deposit with the dealer 
yet “a = — in appearance as any of the “show” stoves until you take 60 days to make sure you would rather have the 
on the market. 


stove. We could not afford to make this offer if there were any 


And you are the sole judge of this satisfaction. You can other stoves and ranges as good as the L-W line for the same 
see any L-W Stove or Range before you buy it. You can examine money. You cannot afford to ignore the offer if you want a stove 
it carefully. You can compare it feature by feature and price by or range that will be economical to buy, economical to run, and 








price with any similar stove or range on the market. prove a permanently valuable investment. 


If your local dealer cannot show you the L-W Stoves and Ranges, give 
us his name, so we can arrange to place one in your home for trial. 


Illustrations of the complete line of L-W Stoves and Ranges, with full detailed descriptions will be mailed free on request. Also ask for 
“Stove and Range Pointers,” that every buyer should read before purchasing. Now, while this advertisement is fresh in your mind, 
is a good time to address 


The Lattimer-Williams Manufacturing Company, 
391 W. Spring St. Columbus, Ohio. 
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The L-W Modern Leader Gas Range The L-W Star Winner Cast Range 
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A New Bear Book 


One of the best juveniles ever published 


A —or 


TEDDY B and TEDDY G 


The 
Roosevelt 


Bears 


Their Travels and Adventures 
By SEYMOUR EATON 


These two comical Bears leave their moun- 
tain home in Colorado and make a tour of 
the East, travelon Pullman trains and stop at 
the best hotels. They get into all kinds of 
wholesome mischief and have many hair- 
breadth adventures. The story is told in rol- 
licking rhyme and the book is filled to the 
brim with humorous pictures, sixteen of which 
are full pages in beautiful colors. 

More than a million children, including 
President Rousevelt’s own boys, and tens of 
thousands of ‘‘ grown-ups,”’ have already en- 
joyed this story as it appeared in serial form in 
more than twenty leading daily newspapers. 

Richly bound with color cover and the big- 
gest value for the money in a juvenile book 
ever offered inthis country. Send for descrip- 
tive booklet, fully illustrated in colors. 

For Saie by all dealers or will be sent 
for $1.50 postpaid by the publishers. 


EDWARD STERN & CO.., Incorporated 
113 North Twelfth Street, Philadelphia 


CORDF MON 
ort Carpet 














| time, 





The new 
figured Cordemon 
—with the red triangle 
tag on every roll—is not 
only beautiful and artistic, 
but it wears longer than the 
best carpet you have ever had, 


at half the cost of 
other good carpets 


Cordemon also looks better longer 
—beautiful figures in various colors; 
and colors are made from costly dyes. 
Ask your dealer for Cordemon 
Carpet, and don’t let him sell you 
a substitute. Insist on seeing the 
red triangle tag which guarantees 
you the real thing, and your 

money back if you don’t like it. 

2 us for samples and free 

if your dealer hasn't 


Cerdamen. We'll see 
that you get the carpet. 


| creatures of the woods. 





—Plymouth Rock— 


Phosphated 


Granulated Gelatine 


It is now granula- 
ted and dissolves 
in 5 minutes 

Send 3 2-cent 
stamps and get 
our beautiful pic- 
ture Book 


The Story of 
Plymouth Rock 
40 pages, with 5 
full page colored 
illustrations, also 


32recipes. Wewill 








-—— First Thanksgiving Dinner 
ilso send yx igh Gelatine to make a pint of Jelly 
NO LEMONS NO COOKING NO STRAINING 
Address Dept. I 

lymouth Rock Gelatine Co. 


1 enor 





Boston, Mass. 
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Books that Children Will Read 


By Mary K. Maule 


NE of the most enthusiastically welcomed 
institutions is a 
designed especially for children, 


of recently-established 
library 


where helpful, inspiring and entertaining books are 


provided for their reading, and all harmful or un- 
healthful literature is excluded. Early in 1905 
Miss M. Josephine Emerson, deeply impressed with 
the need of such an institution, founded the ‘‘ Child- 
Lore Library’’ in New York City. 

For many years Miss Emerson had been a teacher, 
andin her work among growing boys and girls she 
had learned that at this most critical period of their 
lives many of them were absorbing literature that 
was doing them an incalculable amount of harm, 
mentally, morally and spiritually. A membership 
fee of five dollars a year entitles a child to the full 
privileges of the library, gives her the free use of 
the reading-rooms, and enables her to draw out as 
many books a week as she may desire. 

** The idea of the Child-Lore Library,”’ 
Emerson, ‘‘ was purely original: the fruit of my 
long study of children. In my work as a teacher 
I had many times been appalled at the books which 
some of the children in my classes were reading. 
I wondered at the ignorance or indifference of the 
parents who permitted books of that kind to fall 
into their hands. Investigation, however, soon 
convinced me that in many cases it was neither 
ignorance nor indifference in the parents, but more 
often a lack of time or opportunity to examine the 
books and find out what they were like. 

‘* For a number of years past I had been besieged 
by anxious mothers for my advice as to what was 
best for their children to read, and at last decided 
to give up teaching, and to devote myself to trying 
to help the fathers and mothers of New York to 
give to their children the proper kind of reading.’’ 


ox 


N THE library the rooms are bright, cheerful, 

artistic and daintily furnished, with many little 
chairs and low tables for small readers. Upon 
the well-filled shelves are rows of attractively-bound 
books, every one of which has been carefully read 
and passed upon by Miss Emerson and a committee 
of competent readers before being allowed upon 
the shelves. Great care is taken that the binding 
shall be bright and pretty, for children are particu- 


says Miss 


| lar about the binding of their books, and will 


select a bright-colored, attractively-bound book in 
preference to one with a more sober covering, every 
Care is also taken to secure only books in 
large, clear type that will not prove a strain on 
young eyes. Another thing about which Miss 
Emerson is particular is good illustrations. An 
appreciation of good art should be taught a child, 
she believes, from the first pictures upon which he 
looks, and for this reason she refuses to put upon 
the shelves of the Child-Lore Library any book ex- 
cept those having well-drawn and artistic illustra- 
tions. No soiled or worn copy of a book is allowed 
in the library. As soon as a book is returned it 
is placed in the fumigation box and disinfected be- 
fore it is put back upon the shelves, and as soon as 
the cover of a book becomes soiled or worn it is with- 


| drawn from circulation and a new copy substituted. 


In summer, during the vacation season, a special 
line of books is provided, including stories of all 
kinds of outdoor life and pastimes, and books about 
bird-life, bees, flowers, trees, and the little wild 
These books the children 
are allowed to carry away with them into the country 
or to the mountains or seaside. For the winter days, 
when many of the little ones cannot go to the library, 
a free book exchange and delivery is provided. 

A careful oversight is maintained over the reading 
tastes of the patrons of the library, and it is a part 
of the good work that the Child-Lore Library is 
doing that their tastes are being imperceptibly 
guided, and their love for good literature stimulated, 
by placing in their hands only such books as will be 
elevating and useful to them. 


ox 


HE Child-Lore Library is now the only one of 

its kind in America; but other cities are begin- 
ning to take up the work, and it is highly probable 
that Child-Lore Libraries, or something of the kind, 
will soon be established in all our large cities. A 
glance along the shelves shows that while one of 
the chief objects of the Child-Lore Library is to 
provide books that will elevate and cultivate young 
readers, entertainment ani the amusement fur- 
nished by reading have not been overlooked. 

** By good reading I do not mean heavy or dull 
reading,’’ **T believe in 
books of adventure for both boys and girls, and in 
fact I often encourage sentimental girls to read 
boys’ books, which in many instances are stronger 
and more wholesome than the books written exclu- 


Miss Emerson declares. 


sively for girls. I thoroughly believe in a story 
that is full of vim and life and stir—a book that 
rouses a child’s ambition, stimulates his courage by 
deeds of heroism and daring, and holds his interest 
by dramatic situations. One of the-greatest lacks 
we find is good books for very little children — 
interesting, amusing stories made up of short words 
and simple sentences that they can read themselves, 
or that an older brother or sister can read to them. 
We have a very large membership of these little 
people, and I find that most of them, say from four 
to eight years of age, like little stories about ani- 
mals better than anything else. 

‘* Most boys of from nine to fifteen are interested 
in books of biography, travel and adventure. They 
like stories about war, about the sea, about college 
and games, and they dearly love a rousing story of 
the Western plains with plenty of cowboys and 
Indians and action in it. I have found, too, that 
boys like to read books that are along the line 


of their school-work. For instance, if they are 


studying about a certain country in their geography 
lessons they are intensely interested in a book the 
scenes of which are laid in that country, and when 
dealing with a certain epoch in history they like an 
historical story which deals with the period and 
characters they are studying about. This, of course, 
is a great help to them in their school-work, and I 
make it my business to hunt up and have ready to 
recommend to them such books as will impress their 
geographical and historical studies upon their minds. 
I have not found that this is true of my girl readers. 
They seem to want to leave their school-work be- 
hind them the moment they quit the schoolroom. 
In selecting books for them I try to lead them to 
read historical books and stories, as a taste for his- 
torical reading may be cultivated and will be of 
inestimable benefit to them in after years. 


ox 


HEN I am reading the books that are to be 

placed in the library I make a list of certain 
characteristics of the book. One book, for instance, 
may teach an excellent lesson in kindness, another 
in courage, another in thoughtfulness; so when an 
anxious and troubled mother comes to me and says 
that Minnie seems to be selfish, or Jimmy cowardly, 
or Jennie thoughtless, and asks what she can give 
them to read that will help to correct those faults, 
I can recommend to her a story that while it en- 
tertains will still gently teach the needful lesson. 

** Of course all this applies mostly to the younger 
readers who are in the juvenile and story-book age 
For the older boys and girls there are thousands 
of good books; the only thing is to guide them 
carefully in the progress and selection of their read- 
ing; and it is here that the Child-Lore Library fills 
a long-felt want in the busy lives of the American 
parents. Whena boy or a girl becomes a member of 
the Child-Lore Library the parents need feel no 
further care on this subject. Years of study and 
experience have taught us what is best suited to the 
tastes and temperament of the child, and it is a part 
of our work to study our young members and to 
give them what they need as well as what they want. 
We make it a business to know all our boys and 
girls, to put the right books in their way at the 
right time, and thereby gently and imperceptibly to 
instil into their minds a love for the best in the 
world of letters.’’ 


A List of Books for Young Readers 


MONG the books which Miss Emerson has 
found both popular and profitable for young 
readers are these: 


For the Little Ones 


“The Story Hour” Kate Douglas Wiggin and 
Nova Archibald Smith 
“In Storyland” Elizabeth Harrison 
“In the Child’s World” 

“ Through the Farmyard > 

Gate”... i 
7 " The Children’s ‘Book ™ . Horace E. 
* Alice’s Adventures in W ondedend mI 
“Through the Looking-Glass” 
Beatrix Potter's Books 
“ A Child’s Garden of Verses” 
Robert Louis Stevenson 
His Farm Stories” 
William J. Hopkins 


. Anna Emilie Poulsson 


Scudder 


} Lewis Carroll 


“The Sand Man: 


Hans Andersen’s “ Fairy Tales 
Grimm's “ Fairy Tales” 
“Myths Every Child Should Know” 
Hamilton W. 
“Uncle Remus and His Friends” 
Joel Chandler Harris 
Howard Pyle | 
. Kate Douglas Wiggin and 
Nora Archibald Smith 
. Louise de la Ramée (“ Ouida"’) 


Mabie 


“Pepper and Salt” 
“The Posy Ring”. . 
* Bimbi” 
For Girls 
“ Evyebright” ‘ 
“The Princess and Cudio ee 
“The Princess and the Goblin” 
" Black Beauty” 
a lg ee 
“ Beautiful Joe “si 
“The Birds’ Christmas Carol” 
“The Wouldbegoods” 
“The Treasure Seekers” 
“Gypsy Breynton” . Elizabeth Stuart Phelps | 
“The Little Princess”.... Frances Hodgson Burnett 
Laura E. Richards’s Books, including “ Quick- 
silver Sue,” “ The Margaret Series " and others 
Louisa M. Akott’s Juvenile Books 
Charlotte M. Yonge’s Juvenile Books 
“ A Nest of Girls” Elizabeth W. Timlow 


“ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm” 
Kate Douglas Wiggin 


Susan Coolidge 
>} George Macdonald | 


Anna Sewell | 
. Johanna Spyri 
. Marshall Saunders 
Kate Douglas Wiggin 


.E. Nesbit 


“The Casting Away of Mrs.) 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine” 
“ The Story of Viteau” ) 


. Frank R. Stockton 


For Boys 


. Helen Hunt Jackson (“ H. H."") 
“ Squirrels and Other Fur-Bearers ”. . john Burroughs 
“Davy and the Goblin” . . Charles E. Carryl 
“ Pinocchio’s Adventures in Wonderland” 
Translated from Collodi 

“The Little Lame Prince”.... Dinah Maria Mulock 

“Hans Brinker” . Mary Mapes Dodge 

“The Merry Adventures of Robin ) 

HMood”...... ere rere, 
“Men of Iron” 
Kipling’s “ Jungle Books” 
“A Wonder Book for weenie and Girls” ) . 
“ Tanglewood Tales” . * oe 

“The Animal Story Book” 

“ The Story of Roland” . 
“Heroes of Greek Fairy Tales 
Ernest Thompson Seton’s Books 

“For the Honor of the School” and other boys’ 

books... . Ralph Henry Barbour 

“ Cadet Days” Captain Charles King 
“ Careers of Danger and Daring”... Cleveland Moffett | 
“Paul Jones”. . Molly E iliot Seawell | 
Paul du Chaillu’s s " Books, including “The 

Country of the Dwarfs,” “The Land of the 
Long Night,” and other travel tales 
“The Man Withouta Country" Adward Everett Hale 
“ Poems of American Patriotism” Brander Matthews | 


“ Letters froma Cat” 


. Howard Pyle 


. Hawthorne 


| 
Andrew Lang | 
. James Baldwin | 
‘ . Charles Kingsley 


"a 








TOBER 1906 


Yf/, Wo and play are very close to- 
gether when perfect i — help out on 

ironing day. No reason ironing should 

always be the same old i dat task of our 
grandmothers, when there are perfect-work- 
ing, labor-saving, scientific tools to work with. 


\ 





The same principles of construction are in 
every style f° iron we make: a solid core 
which holds the heat longest ; an asbestos- 
lined hood with heat reservoir that the 
heat in core and away from handle, which is 
bolted to shield; careful models for the 
cores, rounded edges and highly polished 
convex ironing surfages. In every detail 
science and experience have suggested the 
patterns and finished ee ogre 

Think sy it means to have the proper shape and 
weight of iron for each kind of work ; to keep the whole 
body comfortable because the handle is a to save 
the running to stove because po A 17 sh : mn 

nished su’ 


consider the ease of ironing 
faces dhe tebshes caved i tem 


An Iron for Every Purpose — Polish- 
‘ork; for mer and 


ing and General 
Plounces ; for Tourists. A “‘ F. y Cabinet”’ 


containing all of them — and even a perfectly- 
made Toy Asbestos Sad Iron. 


We Send FREE a Waxer and Polisher and our Booklet for 
your Hardware Dealer's or Housefurnisher's name. 


DOVER MFG. CO. 
1200 Iron Avenue, Canal Dover, Ohio 


It’s the “little things” that 

stretches the morning into 

the afternoon—that makes 

your household duties 
tiresome. The 


‘Universal | 
Cake Maker 


makes way with those “little 


things” like magic. A turn of 
the handle and you whip the 
cream, beat the , mix the batter 
for all kinds of cake, fritters, gems, 
and puddings, in 3 to 5 minutes. 
Clamps to the table, made of 
sheet steel, finely tinned. Parts 
easily removed, and the pan 
holds a gallon. 
Price $1.75 of hardware dealers and 
house 


furnishing stores. 


May we send you our free Recipe 
Peet he names oto tend 


to have 

e Y Maker 

one set of 
Meaning Spoons 


Landers, Frary 
& Clark 


63 Commercial 8t 
New Britain 
Conn 








CUT GLASS 


with a rag moistened with 
**3-in-One,”’ 
polish briskly 
with dry, soft 
cloth to bring back the 
original sparkling brilliancy. Also 
clean window glass, mirrors and any 
glassware same way. ‘‘3-in-One’’ 
also cleans and polishes finest furniture, 
lubricates anything. Generous sample 
and oil book free. Ask 


G. W. COLE COMPANY 
143 Broadway 
New York City 
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JAPALACG 


A STAIN AND VARNISH COMBINED 


Two Hands, a Brush and a Can of JAP-A-LAC 


will work wonders, from cellar to garret, in every home 


JAP-A-LAC is a quick-drying, beautiful, hard, lustrous finish for general household use. Everything of wood 
or metal you may have, can be kept in perfect condition all of the time, at a trifling cost, with JAP-A-LAC. Six- 
teen beautiful colors. For genuine economy, there is nothing to compare with JAP-A-LAC. The thousands of uses 
around the home; the frequent marring and scuffing of furniture, woodwork and metal work, make JAP-A-LAC 
a household necessity. If you have never used JAP-A-LAC, get a can today and try it on some article which 
needs refinishing. You will at once realize how JAP-A-LAC SAVES YOU MONEY. All sizes, from 15c to 
$2.50. For sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 


COLORS of JAP-A-LAC SOME of THE ARTICLES on WHICH JAP-A-LAC 
FLAT WHITE OAK GROUND SHOULD be USED: 
DEAD BLACK BLUE WALNUT WIRE SCREENS INTERIOR WOODWORK RANGES CHANDELIERS 
GLOSS WHITE GOLD DARK OAK REFRIGERATORS CHAIRS RADIATORS PLATE RACKS 
OX BLOOD RED CHERRY ALUMINUM PORCH FURNITURE TABLES ANDIRONS PICTURE FRAMES 
BRILLIANT BLACK NATURAL MAHOGANY WICKER FURNITURE FLOORS LINOLEUM WEATHER-BEATEN DOORS 
MALACHITE GREEN aS 

If YOUR dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, send us 

his name and 10c (except for Gold which is 25c) to cover 


. 7 e ; ew se a FRE ple (qué 2 
A Warning Against the Dealer who Substitutes Sy a alee 


If you ask your dealer for JAP-A-LAC and he tells you that he can’t buy Write for beautiful, illustrated booklet 
it because some other dealer has the Agency for it; don't believe him. Any Y ong EREE fey — 
dealer can get JAP-A-LAC for you, if he wants to do so. We do not confine its ‘den 
sale to any one dealer. That would manifestly be unfair to other good dealers. 

We advertise JAP-A-LAC to acquaint the public with its merits. The 
dealers who handle it, make a fair profit. They are entitled to it. Trade with 


them. THEY GIVE YOU WHAT YOU ASK FOR. That's JAP-A-LAC. 


Address Dept. L-10. 1006 Rockefeller Building, Cleveland, Ohio 





Warmth for 
the Guest 


A guest suddenly arriving is 
quickly, surely made to feel 
‘‘at home’’ and the cordial 
welcome is much emphasized 
where the home is equipped 
for right living by 


[\NERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


A turn of the valve puts uniform, genial 
warmth into a room—or shuts off the 
heat in unoccupied roomsand saves fuel. 
Richest furnishings and decorations will 
not put a warm welcome into a cold 
house for either guests, callers or vaca- 
tion-returning family. Better, therefore, 
prepare early this Fall season to warm 
the home by Hot Water or Low Pressure 
Steam Heating. IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators bring no ashes, 
coal gases, dust, smoke, grime or soot 











into the guest-chamber or other rooms. 
Why, therefore, continue to pay the extra 
expeuse for labor, fuel and repairs for 
stoves and hot air furnaces? Why lose 
in addition all the comfort, convenience 
and healthfulness of our way ? 





Made in sizes for cottages, mansions, stores, schools 

all buildings — OLD or new —farm or city. A 
child can operate. You will weed our catalogues 
free). Sales Branches and warehouses throughout 
America and Europe. 


| AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Dept. 25. CHICAGO 











“your COOKING 


Why worry, watch and fret 
over a hot stove when you 
can put your meat, vegetal les, 
custards — in short, the whole 
meal for the whole family — 
into my ample shelves and 
cook it, as food never was 
or can be cooked in any other 
way, over ONE BURNER 
of stove, range, gas, gasoline 
or oil stove? I come in both 
round and square shapes — 
both kind have whistles. 


IDEA 


Combination 
STEAM 
Cooker and Baker 


made of heavy tin 
or copper, with all 
copper seamless 
drawn tank: seam 
lesstop. I blowmy 
whistle 20 minutes 
before water needs 
replenishing ; never 
go on a strike nor 

talk hack. Ieut the cost of fuel ond work im half. | hold 
12 one-quart cans in canning fruit. Write right now for 
F Book 48 pages. It tells you all about me. Gives 
ree full details; letters from people all over 


the lan | who would not do without me for ten times what | cost. 


TOLEDO COOKER CO., Desk E, Toledo, Ohio 


County and State Agents Wanted — Salary and Commission 




















No matter how good your 
lamp, a Macretu chimney 
makes it better. 


They are made to fit, and 
do not break from heat. 


My lamp-chimneys offer 
the only practical remedy for 
all lamp -ills— good glass prop- 
erly made. That's why they 
make good lamps better. 


My Index is free. 


Address. MACBE rH, Pittsburgh. 


At your dealer's Keep Your Children 
inn Nal Well and Happy 


All the medicine in the world won't 
tot t they need isa health 





Lowest 
Factory 


Prices ng, fun making 


“IRISH 


Safe, simple 
Patented \ ber tire|, easy running 
Vrite to-la t . 


calalog 


Hill-Standard Mfg. Co., 45 Irish Mail Avenue, Anderson, 'ndjana 
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A Few Knitted Washcloths 


By Frances R. Hope 





No. 2793. Nothing is Really Quite so Nice for Washcloths as Simple 
Knitted Ones that Can be Made at Home. The One Above is Made 
Durable by the Plain Border Ouitiining the Attractive Centre Stitch. 














© ee 
“ert 


No. 2790. A Design so Simple in Stitch that No. 2789. Here the Fancy Stitch is Put — for 
a Child Could Work it with Ease. a Different Effect —in a Border at Each End. 








See gecetoees oe 
BIRSISOS ATI ES) 
Seaaneserartes eee, 








No. 2787. Another Simple Specimen with No. 2788. Bands of Plain and Fancy 
the Edge in the Popular Shell-Stitch. Knitting Vary the Design of this Simple Cloth. 


i Sees ee HS 
ree tt eer 


eeeeeen eee tess 
ee ae 


. 2792. This Shows a Closer Stitch and No. 2791. Here a Close Stitch Alternates 
Will be Found Especially Soft. with an Open One to Form a Pretty Design. 





Directions for making these washcloths can be supplied. Price,10 cents each, postfree. Order 
by number from the dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies Home Fournal, Philadelphia 














$50.00 in Gold 


Was awarded to Miss Dorothy Leslic, 370 Elm St., 
Dallas, Texas. 


$25.00 


To Jennie G. Keith, Clarion, Iowa. 


$10.00 


To Mrs. C. R. Carr, 707 North Main Street, 
Bloomington, Ill 


For the three best descriptions of 


A Perfect Feather Pillow 


in accordance with the offer contained in our adver- 
tisement in the June number of The Ladies’ Home 
Fournal 

The many thousands of letters received by us 
from all parts of the world in response to our prize 
offer giving the writer's impression of what a per- 
fect feather pillow should be convinces us that 
for nearly fifty years the 

pd AP Ractntehan 


EMMERICH 


Guaranteed Feather 


PILLOWS 


have been perfect feather pillows. They answer in 
every detail the specifications of careful, thoughtful 
housekeepers who want to provide, for the members 
of their household, clean, pure, hygienic, comfort- 
able feather pillows. 

Emmerich pillows are clean inside and out, filled 
exclusively with carefully selected and thoroughiy 
pure, cleansed and purified feathers, covered with 
the highest grade ticking in tasty pattern. Because 
free from dirt, dust, quills, animal matter and all 
foreign and deleterious substances they are abso- 
lutely free from disagreeable and unhealthy odors 
and will positively always remain so. 


The honest merchant knows this and will sell no 
other brand. He will not take the responsibility of 
selling to his customers pillows which wili endanger 
their health’ and pillows that are filled with, he 
knows not what and made under unhygienic .and 
unsanitary conditions. -‘The quill stems of all feath- 
ers when first plucked from the goose are filled with 
blood and animal matter, and the fibres are full of 
dirt and vermin. It is expensive to remove these 
deleterious substances, for this reason unscrupulous 
pillow makers use uncured, dirty feathers, knowing 
that they are safely hidden from sight by the tick- 
ing cover. Many pillows are represented to be all * 
feather pillows, which contain a mixture of shoddy, 
a vile matter made from cast off clothing of the 
slums, hog, goat-hair and cattail, a product of the 
swamp, are often used for feather substitutes 

the Emmerich label! insures you against these 
vile substitutes for pure, cleansed, downy, resilient 
feathers. Every genuine Emmerich guaranteed 
feather pillow has attached our patent envelope 
tag containing the Emmerich signed guarantee of 
pillow satisfaction or mpney back. 

Emmerich pillows are clean and sweet with the 
fragrance of cleanliness, soft and comfortable, bring- 
ing restful slumber, imparting health and vigor to 
all that sleep upon them. 


For sale by all first class dealers, $5.00 to $12.00 
the pair. Send for booklet, it’s free 


CHAS. EMMERICH & CO. 


Makers of Fine Feather Pillows. Est. 1858 
Emmerich Bldg., Chicago 














The 


Bis. 


Sweeper 


The handy,use- 
ful, every-day 
labor-saving 
convenience of 
the home. It is not 
enough to take up carpets once a year, 
or to clean them with compressed air proc- 
ess, for after this comes the daily necessity 
for a good carpet sweeper. Dust accumnu- 
lates fast, and unless you have a good carpet 
sweeper always at your command, your house 
is bound to get very dirty. A 
The corn broom simply scatters the fine 
grit and dust, whereas the Bissell sweeper ~ 
gathers it completely, depositing it in the 
pan receptacles. 
Then consider how it lessens the labor 
of sweeping 95 per cent, raises no dust, 
making sweeping a positive pleasure in- 
stead of a drudgery. 
It's a great economy, too, as a 
Bissell will last longer than fifty corn 
brooms. 
For sale bv all the best trade. Price 
2.50 to $5.50. 
Buy now, send us the purchase 
slip, aud receive a neat, usetul 
present free. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dept. 63 

(Largest Sweeper 


Makers in the 
World.) 











lo 
insure 
a quiet 
table 
service 
use 


b } 
Knitted 


Table 
Padding. 


Saves table linen and 
china. Lasy to wash. 


Inquire of First-Cidss > 
Dry Goods Houses. aD 


The Knitted Padding Co., 3 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass. 


ENGRAVED 50 
0 WEDDING 
INVITATIONS 


EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED §2.50. Delivered anywhere 
in the U. S.— Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request 


EVERETT WADDEY CO.,2 8. ilth St., Richmond, Va 
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an. t May we send you free, SAMPLES of 
our Novel and Exclusive Line of Tickings 
and our 144-page illustrated book? 
x The samples include the good old-fashioned A.C.A, Ticking in wide and narrow stripe; dust-proof 
ane Satin Finish Ticking jn linen effects; and our exclusive Mercerized Art Fwills in fancy stripe 
| i » pinks yellow, green or lavender. See the coupon below. 
*r 
aa (Ul 
= REPAID 
hen of an 
+ Mattress ERMOOR 
rts is the one you never feel—the Be 
one that never forces itself upon 
— your mind—the one that /e¢s you 
sleep if sleepy, and Zud/s you 
to dreamland When restless — 









THE OSTERMOOR. With 
a hair mattress beneath you, 
you are constantly squirming 
around to avoid lumps and 
hollows. Hair mattresses are bound 
to bé lumpy and uneven because the hair is 
stuffed into the tick in handfuls. Furthermore hair, being animal 
matter, is constantly matting and decaying — making necessary frequent 
remaking and additional filling, as well as being unsanitary and a disease breeder. 


THE OSTERMOOR is made of OSTERMOOR sheets of uniform thickness /azd in the tick bv 


| 








— hand—built, not stuffed. Dust proof—vermin proof. 
- THE OSTERMOOR is aseptically clean, non-absorbent, does not mat, pack or lump, keeps 
oe its original resiliency, and never needs remaking. Better than the best of hair—much cheaper. 


Beware of Imitations Jealous of the great success of the OSTERMOOR, many mattress 


_ makers are trailing after us, putting out poor, often worthless imita- 
tions of the OSTERMOOR MATTRESS. These imitations are not the same, nor equal to the Ostermoor, 
no matter what those who make and sell them may say. The only way to get the qualities in a 
mattress that we claim for the OSTERMOOR is to buy a genuine OSTERMOOR — OSTERMOORS are 
not sold under any other name nor by anyone but us and our authorized dealers. The OSTERMOOR 

“a label shown here prirted in red and black is sewn on the end of every genuine OSTERMOOR. 


Send at once for Samples of Ticking and the Book 


With the samples of ticking that we will send you, you can select a ticking to harmonize with the 
furnishings of your bedroom and please your individual taste. The full line of samples we send you 
free, together with our 144 Page Book ‘‘ The Test of Time.’’ This is not an ordinary advertising 
booklet, but a complete work upon sleep and beds, prepared by Willard Moyer, author of ‘‘ The 
Witchery of Sleep,’’ and contains over 200 illustrations by such artists as Howard, Prentice, Harris, 
Syms, &c. The book is printed in two colors and is full of valuableinformation and suggestions. It 
gives the history of beds since their invention, treats on the cause and cure of insomnia, gives letters 








Send your 
name on a 
postal card if 
you prefer. 


OSTERMOOR 





from famous men and women who sleep on the OSTERMOOR, and contains a full catalogue & CO M PA N Y 
Regular Sizes and Prices of OSTERMOOR comfort-givers—not only mattresses, but Cushions for chairs, Window-seats, : _ ; 
2 feet 6 inches wide, $8 35 Cosy-corners, Couches and Divans, Pillow-cushions, Boat Cushions, and Church Cushions. 117 Elizabeth Street, New York 
26 Ibe. ‘ To get ticking samples, book and name of your local OSTERMOOR dealer, all you 
3 feet wide, 30 ibs. 10.00 need do is to fill out and mail us the coupon, or send request on a postal, if you os 1: ‘ 
3 feet © inches wide, 11.70 prefer. But do it now. Without obligation on my part, 





{eee eee We sell by mail or through 2500 Ostermoor dealers please send me 


4 : i 
feet Come wide, 1 5.00 











All © dest 8 taches tone Exclusive Ostermoor ageucies everywhere—that is our aim; the highest grade Samples of Ticking, and Your 144 Page Book, 
d In 2 pasts, 00 conte extra. merchant in every place. We were compelled to this move by the necessity 
We ship express prepaid same day of protecting the public against a deluge of worthless imitations. The “The Test of Time.’”’ so that I may learn about 
check is received. OSTERMOOR dealerin your vicinity —we will tell you whoheisif you will Phe Te: t fl ig ; . F 
; mail us the coupon— will show you a mattress with the OSTERMOOR the wonderful slee] -inducing Ostermoor, and the 
rk let. name and label. That alone stands for mattress excellence the " : 
world over. Besure to look for our name and trademark sewn onthe end. If you order of us by mail, name ot my Ostermoor dealer. 


mattress shipped, express paid by us, samedaycheck is received, and we will allow vou 30 Nights Free 
Trial, after whichif not satisfied you may return mattress and we will refund price without question. 


750 §| Ostermoor & Co. "7 'Nericu Name. sac 


anywhere Canadian Agency: Ideal Bedding Co., Lid., Montreal. 





n request 


mond, Va . SS nee 











Cook's: 


Linoleum 


a prea speaking there 

are two ways of making 

Inlaid Linoleum: 

(1.) By cutting out the patterns with 
dies and piecing them together. 
This means joints likely to 
break around evgry pattern, 
and depressed fines to catch 
dust, water and disease germs. 


(2.) The other method — Cook’s — 
is by moulding the patterns 
together in one entire piece, 
without a joint or depression 
anywhere. 


Which kind of Inlaid Lino- 
leum, think you, will wear the 
longest, and isthe most sanitary? 


And in Printed Linoleum, 
Cook’s is superior, because be- 
ing more pliable the pattern is 
not so likely to crack or chip. 

In buying either Inlaid or 
Printed Linoleum look for 
the name on the back — 


Cook’s Linoleum 


Before you go to the store to buy linoleum, 
write for our book “A Talk on Linoleums,”’ il- 
lustrating the newest patterns and explaining 
how to select thequality 
p best suited for the pur- 
pose for which you want 
to use it. 


Cook’s 


Decora 
The original washable 
waterproof wall cloth, 
Hygienic, artistic and 


everlasting. Write for 
booklet, “ Waterproof 
erings.”” 


Address Dept. “‘A”’ 


Trenton Oil Cloth 
and Linoleum Co. 
Trenton, N. J. 




















A Sample Bottle 


of the highest grade, Absolutely 
Pure Italian Olive Oil will be sent 
on receipt of 10 cents to partially 
cover cost of mailing, if you send 
your grocer’s name. Oil of this 
qualfty is rare In this country and ~ 
will prove a revelation. 


Mcllvaine’s Cream 


Lucca Olive Oil 


is the first pressing (under sanitary 
conditions) of selected Italian ripe 
olives. 


Imported in glass—rigidly in- 
spected by the U. S. Government, 
It is and must be strictly pure. 

McILVAINE BROS. 
1502-30 Hamilton Street, Philadelphia 

















Your Photo on a 
Cushion Top 


What can be prettier 
or more acceptable 
for a gift, than a 
picture of yourself, 
your sweetheart, ora 
kodak picture of 
some person ora 
pleasant outing or 
vacation incident, en- 
larged upon a cush- 
ion top for a sofa 
cushion? Wouldn't 
you like a picture 
of the baby on a 
} cushiontop? Were- 
produce any picture 
on genuine satin, on 
any of these colors, white, pink, blue, green or yellow. 

We ie oe directly on the satin by our secret Japanese 
process, and it can be washed and ironed without fading. 
Mace in two sizes, 18x18 inches $2.00, and 20x20 at $2.50. 
Mail us any good photo with money orler, and we will send 
your cushion top within five days, and return photo uninjured, 
all charges prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. 

We have been established here for 15 years, and refer to 
Dun’s, Bradstreet’s or any Bank regarding our responsibility 
and business standing. 





For further particulars, write for our free booklet. 


The Jap Photo Cushion Co. 


282 St. Clair Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Mothers of Edward 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


** Birdies in the Greenwood ’’ was to be the game. 


| “* And I want Mrs. Bancroft’? —and she glared at 


her first critic in all the warm splendor of a scarlet 
bodice —‘* I want Mrs. Bancroft to be the papa 
bird, because he is always so brightly colored and 
so beautiful.”’ And Edward’s parent made a rapid 
entry in her notebook: ‘‘ First blood for John; 
betting even.” 

The papa bird, so bright and beautiful, stood 
solemnly in the inner circle, which was now “ vis- 
ualized’’ as a bird’s nest, and all his little com- 
rades, hand lovingly in hand, skipped past him and 
warbled, lightly, brightly and clearly, the tale of 
his courtship and love. Jt was his pleasing privi- 
lege, they told him, to select his mate, the mamma 
bird. Thrice did he seal a revolving mother with 
his favor and thrice was he repulsed, so that Miss 
Peters was obliged to repeat her plea for a greater 
yielding to the environment: still more abandon- 
ment in the childishness of these childless ones. 
Finally Miss Tompkins was persuaded to assume 
the maternal responsibility — in imagination and a 
bird’s nest — and again the circle hopped and sang, 
urging the mamma bird to select three of her friends 
to be the little blue eggs in the nest. 


ont 


But this honor was even more violently dis- 
claimed than the other had been. And no one, 
beholding the avoirdupois of the mother bird, could 
lave escaped the impression that the eggs brooded 
over by her were in danger of becoming an omelet. 
It was therefore with something very like alarm 
that Mrs. Dowling saw the electing finger, or claw, 
pointing in her direction: 

** Oh, thank you very much!’’ she cried, 
really 7 

** We are children,’’ Miss Peters warned her. 

And she, yielding to the influence of the envi- 
ronment, yielding, too, to the temptation of the 
moment, stuck knuckle into eye and wailed: 
** Don’t want to be no egg. Won’t be no nassy 
egg. Don’t want to be squa-aa-ashed. Go’way!”’ 

She expected instant ejection. Marion Blake’s 
imitation of a child in the last stages of temper, 
lisp, stutter and cold in the head had never been 
well received by those in authority over her. But 
Miss Peters greeted it appreciatively, and, in the 
blankness of her surprise, Mrs. Dowling was led 
unprotesting to the nest. There she, in company 
with two other blue eggs, crouched upon the floor, 
while the papa and mamma birds waved their arms 
—they now called them wings—and, assisted 
lightly, brightly and clearly by the whole skipping 
class, conjured her to hatch into a soft little birdie. 
And Edward’s parent occupied the period of her 
incubation in the amazing calculation that the nest 
in the greenwood tree held more than half a ton of 
happy bird life. 

Presently the circle broke into the glad tidings 
that the hatching was accomplished. The little 
blue eggs arose — not without assistance — and pro- 
ceeded to take flight, waving arms, dislocating 
waist-lines and shedding ‘‘ notions.’’ And as they 
went the pictures trembled upon the walls. 


oor 


“Mrs. Dowling’’ was enjoying herself. She 
had never quite so thoroughly enjoyed herself be- 
fore. She had stopped for a moment to admire 
Mrs. Spencer’s masterly impersonation of a fledg- 
ling, when the birdies, having flown till they were 
blown, were further interrogated by that insatiable 
ring: 

** What can the little birdies do?’’ 

And the birdies, having reached the articulate 
stage of their development which ornithologists 
neglect to mention, panted out: 

** We can sing ‘ Praise the Lord! Sweet May,’ ” 
which, as the month was December, and no one’s 
name was even Mary, seemed a bit inconsequent. 

**One birdie did not sing her answer,’’ lisped 
the Expert. ‘* Can the tiniest little baby bird say 
something to us?’’ And the tiniest baby bird ran 
suddenly amuck. Any member of the Faculty of 
that Normal School, especially the men who had 
charge of the Art Department and its allied 
branches, could have warned the Expert of the 
danger of inviting Marion Blake to cast decorum to 
the winds and to become as a little child. Whole 
classes had been dismissed in disorder because her 
mood had chanced to be unclassical. No one 
could restrain her: no Jecturer could hold the atten- 
tion of the other students when she chose to dispute 
it with him. And here was Miss Peters actually 
urging her to be unrestrained in all the consecrated 
earnestness of a mothers’ meeting. The tiniest 
baby bird swept the circle with a laughing eye and 
stretched an inviting hand toward Mrs. Jones, 
seated in still injured majesty apart, and lisped 
in her imitation of the afflicted infant: 

‘* Baby wants a wumm. Baby wants a wiggly 
wumm. Jonesy b2 a wiggly wumm for baby.’’ 


ox 


Even a maiden aunt who wrestles with Mother- 
Play-Study-Problems may have a dormant sense of 
humor, and the baffling rage, surprise and dignity 
with which Mrs. Jones regarded the seeming inno- 
cent figure of Edward’s parent were too much for 
the gravity of Miss Tompkins. She smiled. Four 
of the mothers undulated with placid amusement. 
Laughter threatened the whole circle, and Miss 
Peters grasped control of the situation just as it 
was slipping from her. She announced that Gen- 
evieve would choose a new game, and Genevieve, 
having had quite enough exercise for one afternoon, 
voted for a guessing contest, in which one child 
shut her eyes very tightly and described some scene 
lately beheld, while the others guessed its name. 

‘* Tsee,”’ Genevieve began in hushed and flutelike 
tones, ‘a big, square place all full of little girls 


** But 





and boys with their mammas and their papas. And 
I see a good man standing in a high place and talk- 
ing tothem. And they are all very good and very 
happy ——”’ 

**A church!’ 
parents. 

Mother after mother closed her eyes and audibly 
communed, while the others listened and guessed 
and were restored to breathing power again. And 
then came Mrs. Dowling’s turn: 

** I see a big, round place and there is music and 
there are people. And all the elephants are sitting 
in a circle, and chains are fastened to them.’’ 


cried the highly imayinative 


** Well, really,’’ snorted Mrs. Jones in the back- | 


ground ; “ really, I must say!’”’ 
Marion opened her guileless eyes and regarded 


the mothers sitting all in a circle and all with note- | 


books chained to their sides. ‘* I’m describing the 
circus,’”’?’ she explained. “Is there anything 
wrong ?’’ 

But the misgiving that they were not quite quali- 
fied for the maternal réle had been growing in the 
minds of the representative friends ever since the 
advent of this real mother, and was not easily to be 
silenced. And though Miss Peters again changed 
the game —though she exerted all her persuasive 
power —though she even read aloud a chapter of 
exhortative philosophy —the spirit of free play did 
not return. There was a perfunctory attempt at 
** Who’s got the Button?’’ but no one seemed to 
care who had it, though several ladies discovered 
that— what with skipping, tripping and flying — 
they most certainly had not. 


or 


And then Mrs. Jones arose. Her new little 
friend, Marion, had danced backward upon a most 
sensitive toe, and had remarked, in answer to ex- 
postulation and in conjunction with apology, that 
worms were not entitled to toes or even to feet. So 
Mrs. Jones approached the Expert in parents and 
remarked, in hurt and audible accents: 


‘*I shall return to your class when you send me | 
word that you have ejected that person,’’ and she | 


pointed a black-cashmered finger at the intruder. 
‘*T would rather let my niece play her folk games 
incorrectly than be submitted to the impertinence 
which I have this day endured.’’ 


The next morning Marion Blake, a little late as 
was her custom, found a large woman and a small 
boy standing on the steps of the college building. 
The woman accosted Marion: 

‘* Do you know a Miss Matilda Peters ?’’ she de- 
manded. ‘I want to see her.’’ Then, to the boy, 
** Edward, stop crying.’’ 

**T have met her,’? Marion answered with a hor- 
rible misgiving growing upon her. ‘* I could take 
you to her room, but I shall not have time to go in 
with you this morning, if you will excuse me.’”’ 

** Thank you, I shall do very well if you will 
take me to the door.’’ 

** Perhaps she is busy,’’ Marion suggested, spar- 
ring fortime. ‘‘ Is your business important ?”’ 


‘* Ts she crazy?’’ the tall woman suddenly broke | 


out. ‘* She kept bothering me about her meetings 
and her games, but I never answered her. I have 
something todo. This morning she sent me this, 


Here, read it,’’ and thus did Miss Peters’s remon- | 


strance reach the eyes for which it was intended. 
It ran: 


‘* My dear Mrs, Dowling : 

“I write this letter with sorrow and reluctance. I 
am loth to shut you out from our afternoon classes, 
where you might have learned something of the dig- 
nity and responsibility of motherhood.”’ 


Marion glanced up at the brigadier of a woman 
before her and quailed. The letter continued: 


‘*For Edward’s sake, too, I am sorry to ask you to | 


discontinue your attendance, for I feel that he will 
learn in later years to blush for the hoydenish man- 
ner which now perhaps amuses him, But I am actin 
upon the unanimous vote of the class. We all fee 
that your attitude toward Mother-Play-Study-Prob- 
lems is not the scientific one, and that you had better 
seek in some other field the enlightenment of which 
you stand so much in need. Or would you wish to 
take a course of private lessons with me? 
“Very truly yours, 
. “MATILDA PETERS.” 


** Now what,’’ demanded the brigadier, ‘‘ did she 
mean by writing to me like that ?’’ 

‘* Perhaps she didn’t,’’ suggested the stricken 
Marion. 


The indignation with which this answer was | 
received communicated itself to Edward, so that he 


oscillated where he stood. 


ox 


** Don’t I tell you that it came to me this morn- 


ing?’’ 
** But perhaps it was not intended for you.’’ 


**Am I,’’ the tall woman asked with almost | 


superhuman self-control, ‘‘ Edward’s mother or am 
I not?” 

** Of course, of course,’? Marion Blake assured 
her. ‘* But perhaps some of the others ——”’ 

**My son’s other mothers? Nothing could be 
more likely. 
ogy. But Iam wasting your valuable time. 
shall I find Miss Peters ?’’ 

So the Mothers of Edward set out for the door of 
the Kindergarten room—one of them was going 
no farther — while Edward, suspended by the clasp 
of his taller parent, trailed in mid-air like Aurora’s 
torch-bearing Cupid. . 


And, as Marion Blake retreated toward safety via 


the nearest cable car, Miss Peters, wild of eye and 


unguided by any formulated Froebelian principle, | 


was glancing from a woman to a Jetter, from the 
letter to a child, and back to the woman again. 
And the Expert reverted to a remote ancestral type: 

*’ Sakes alive!’’ gasped Matilda Peters, A. M., 
Ph. D., etc., etc.; ‘* Mercy sakes alive!’’ 


I presume you specialize in physiol- | 
Where | 
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Sanitary 


SELF BASTING 


LISK’S 








A roast meats a rest to the owner of a LISK 
SANITARY SELF BAS!YING ROASTER. 
Put the roast in the oven, look at the clock, and 
rest. There’s nothing else to do until it’s time 
to serve the roast. 

Because this self basting feature of the LISK 
ROASTER takes away all the drudgery of 
cooking. The juices of the meat, vaporized by 
the heat, collectfin drops on the inner roof of 
the ROASTER and fall back upon the meat in 
a continuous shower of gravy. 

Incidentally the LISK ROASTER saves one- 
fifth of every roast — one pound in five, and so 
pays for itself over and over again. 

The LISK SANITARY SELF BASTING 
ROASTER is made in Lisk’s Imperial Gray 
Enameled Steel Ware. Can be used on the 
stove or in the oven. Cleans like china. No 
seams, joints or corners to hold grease, therefore 
absolutely sanitary. 

Made in four sizes, unconditionally guaran- 
teed, and sold by all leading hardware dealers 
and house furnishing stores. 

Illustrated booklet A sent free on request. 


The Lisk Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
Canandaigua, N.Y. 

















ELECTRIC 
Washing Compound 


It does your washing 
in 30 minutes 





No Rubbing No Wash-Board 
Saves Time, Clothes, Money 


A child or the most delicate noman can 

do the family wash. , 
Ciean clothes and all 

| Guaranteed to fabrics perfectly clean 

| without injury to the material, and it ex- 

| cels in washing Lace Curtains, Fine Laces, 

} Bed and Table Linens, delicate Handker- 

| chie/s, Silk and Cotton Gloves and Bed- 

spreads, Blankels and Woolens. 

Removes Grease and Blood Stains 

No Acids, Alkalies or Poisons 
} For sale at all first-class grocers 
5 cents a bar, or by mail, 6 bars 25 cents 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 
| Enough for One Week's Work 








“No crooked 
legs for this 
baby.” 


STRAIGHT LEGS 


and a strong, straight back developed 
if baby learns to walk with 


lascock’s 


Baby-Walker 


Endorsed by physicians as a perfect 
physical developer for children. In it 
a child is safe, can sit, stand, jump or 

walk and keep clean. Supported 
. C -}) by cushioned springs. Special 
ly UY sizes for cripples. Accept 











Patented 





only a “ Glascock’s Walker’ 
from your dealer. None “ just 
as good."’ Illustrated catalog free. 


GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. C0., 315 Factory Street, Muncie, Ind, 
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Write today for the book 
“Dainty Wall 


Decorations” 


It will show you in beautiful colored illustrations, how you can make 
your home more attractive, while making it more sanitary. 

It explains what Alabastine is, why it is the most durable and econon- 
ical wall covering, how it positively destroys disease germs, and thus adds 
to the healthfulness of your home. 

Send toc coin or stamps, today for this valuable book with its beautiful 
colored plates, giving many practical suggestions for home furnishings and wall 
decorations. If you are not more than satisfied, we will cheerfully refund 
the roc. 
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The Sanit ary Wall Co ating 


comes in many dainty and charming tints, all ready for application to the wall after simply mixing 
} 


ee 


with cold water. Any one can apply Alabastine with a flat brush. Its use costs far less than wall 
paper, vil cloth or kalsomine, and it has no objectionable features. 


Ask your dealer to show you the Portfolio of Alabastine Prize Designs 
These designs illustrate, in actual Alabastine tints, an almost endless variety of decorative schemes 
for the different rooms of the ordinary house, and show you exactly how your home will look, when 
the walls are coated with Alabastine. 

Alabastine is sold everywhere by dealers in paints, hardware, drugs and general 
merchandise at 50c the 5 lb. package for the white, and 55c for the tints. Buy only in 
properly labeled packages. Accept no substitute. Unless the package has the word 
* Alabastine” on it in large letters, it is not the genuine article. 


The Alabastine Company, 
900 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich., or 100 Water Street, New York City. 
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THE GLOWING ORANGE AND ITS 
SCENTED BLOSSOMS FURNISH 
FRAGRANCE AND BEAUTY ON 
A CHARMING CALIFORNIA 
WINTER DAY TWO THIRDS THE 
WAY LOS ANGELES TO 
PORTLAND OVER THE COAST 
LINE- SHASTA ROUTE, GIVING 
DELIGHTFUL ENVIRONMENT 
IN CARING FOR THE BABY IN 
THE LAND-OF-OUTDOORS 








J UNDER THE ORANGE TREE, SANTA BARBARA, 
One of a series of seven pictures in the leading magazines, For further information address CHAS. 5, FEE, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Southern Pacific Company, Room B, Union Ferry Building, San Francisco, Cal. 























A Faultless Figure 


has the long lines, well accentuated round waist, modified hips and 
a graceful waist line. All these and from two to four 
inches longer waist are given by the 
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FACTORY-TO-FAMILY DEALING 7 


Saves You $10 Every Few Weeks 


URING the last thirty years Larkin Factory-to-Family dealing has saved 
money for several million families—it can for you. It isn’t necessary to 
pay dealers’ profits and expenses. Every few weeks any small family can use 


$10.00 worth of the good 


Larkin Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, Coffee, 
Teas, Spices, Extracts, Baking Powder, Etc. 


any selection from over 140 home needs. You get, in addition, the saved 
middleman’s expense in the form of a Premium that alone costs $10.00 in any 
store—all for $10.00. If preferred, you may have $20.00 worth of Products 
of your selection for $10.00, just twice what any storekeeper can afford to give. 
Customers declare our offers remarkable, and urge their friends to grasp the oppor- 
tunity to secure household necessities and home comforts so advantageously. 


No Money in Advance | 


We will send to any responsible person $10.00 worth of Products and any $10.00 Premium |} 

ta mes on free trial —test goods 30 days and pay 
“ale $10.00 if pleased. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Lerkin Premiums are made by 
skilled workmen— Larkin Products are 
recognized everywhere as of highest qual- 
ity. World's largest manufacturers of 
Soaps, Toilet Articles and Perfumes. 
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Mail coupon today, and 
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In the variety of models offered by this scientifically designed corset, every poy g Von? 
aah feo wectee, avery good line and graceful curve brought out. st Niet Wate” 
ASK at the corset department for G-D Justrite. Have several styles fitted to you : : Sr 1 v% 0b 
rao) you find your corset. If a store does not keep the GD aaaee don’t ou oe This Rendoene Qoruesd 1 Eee FREE we en 
inferior corset. Write us and we will see that you are supplied a/ once. 1e PREMI oF" .9° 
extreme comfort and attractiveness of your figure in a G-D Justrite make it pay you LIST OF 1,000 UMS TO CHOOSE FROM we no” = 
lo insist upon getting this corset. v ¢O “ a 
Our “ Corset Book "’ is the latest authority on the correct lines of the figure. We send it /ree. Latkinu Co. iy a’ ” “ ‘ oO 44 
‘ ; J ' y 
Gage-Downs Company, 265 Fifth Avenue, Chicago Established, 1875. BUFFALO, N.Y. pis? wo ge 9.” gh 
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There’s a delight in eating the rich 
— smooth — cooling jelly madé from 
Bromangelon that other sweets can- 
not impart. The luscious flavor of 
the fruit or the exquisite taste of the 
chocolate is always in season. 

A package Bromangelon—a pint of 
hot water —time to congeal—nothing 
more and you have enough delicious 
dessert jelly for an average family. 


You must get 


Broman-gelon 


or you get disappointed. There 
can be no higher purity. Similar 
priced —inferior jelly preparations, 
are plentiful—but Bromangelon is 
the original. For twelve years it has 
been imitated, but never duplicated. 

Your grocer sells Bromangelon — 
if he doesn't, tell us. 


SIX FLAVORS — Lemon, Oran 
Strawberry, Cherry and 


STERN & SAALBERG CO.,, 


e, , Reapherey, 
ocola’ 
THE 


Mfrs , New York 


10 Cent Size 
Yellow 
Package 


15 Cent Size 
Pink 
Package 


BROMAN- 
GELON 


PURE Dessert Jelly 
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Housewives Appreciating 
Neatness and Economy should know 


that with one coat of the 
ready-for-use 


66 S apolin” Stove Pipe 


Enamel, 
simply put on with the brush, which comes 
with every can, rusty Stove Pipes, Grates, 
Registers, Furnace Fronts, Gas and Oil 
Stoves, Sewing Machines, or anything else 
made of iron, are easily given a brilliant, 
permanent, smooth, intensely black finish 
(like that of a bicycle). 
¥% pint can with brush, 20 cents. 

Sold by Leading Dealers in Hardware, Paints and Stoves 


GERSTENDORFER BROS. 
Dept. J 8 231-5 E. 42d Street New York 
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By training in your own home. Our system of 
present day nursing is invaluable to the prac- 
tical nurse or the beginner. 

Endorsements by physicians ,nursesand patients. 

More than a thousand graduates earning $10 to 
$30 weekly. 

Write for our explanatory ‘‘ Blue Book.’’ 

THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF oo. 

315 Main 8t., Jamestown, 


PARKER’S Arctic is 


(TRADE MARK) Reg 

Healthful for bed-chamber, bath and 
sick-room. Worn in rubber boots, 
absorbs perspiration. Made of 
knitted fabric, lined with soft 
white wool fleece. Sold 
in all sizes by dealers 
or by mail, 25c a pair 
Parker pays postage. 
Catalogue free. Look for Parker’s name in every pair. 

J.H. Parker, Dept.57, 25 James St., Malden, Mass. 





















“BREAKING THE ICE” AT 
THE CHURCH SOCIAL 


By Virginia Hunt 


= most awkward part of a church social is 


e “HE 
the hour when the guests are arriving, before 
the opportune moment comes to put into oper- 


ation the plans which have been laid for the 
evening’sentertainment. It is the time when those 
who are shy or unacquainted will slip off into cor- 
ners whence they cannot be drawn out, despite the 
efforts of the most cordial of social committees, and 
the only way out of the difficulty seems to be to get 
all the people out of their seats and moving around. 
With this in view it is well to marshal all present 
into a ‘‘ circle march’’ ; the women forming the 
inner circle, the men the outer. The pianist plays 
some simple march and all march around. Sud- 
denly the music stops and each man steps for- 
ward and marches to the resumed music with the 
lady ahead of him. After about five minutes of 
marching the music ceases and every one will be 
found provided with a partner for conversation. 

It will be a good plan to have ready now a 
Question Contest, and for this game and the other 
ones used in this article we are indebted to Miss 
Lillie B. Brown, of Illinois. For this contest small 
slips are prepared beforehand, each one containing 
a question and its answer. There should be about 
ten times as many slips as the number of guests 
expected. The questions may be of every kind 
imaginable-—literary, historical, geographical ,math- 
ematical, biographical, with a large mixture of 
conundrums and a few allusions of local interest. 
As each person arrives he is furnished with eight of 
the slips and also a copy of these directions: 


The prize will be awarded to the one who obtains 
the most slips by observing the rules of the game, as 
follows: 

Go to some person present 
of your questions. If he can answer the question he 
gets the slip; if he cannot answer you keep the slip 
but tell him the answer if he wishes to know it. 

Ask each person two questions. 

After you have asked the two questions this person 
must in turn ask you two of his questions so that you 
may have a chance to get some of his slips. 

Do not ask the same question again until you haye 
used all that you hold. 

Do not ask questions of the same person again until 
you have asked every one else present. 

if, you should lose all your slips you may obtain 
more from the distributer. 


and ask him one 


If it is not convenient to have a set of the rules 
for each person copies may be posted in places 
where they can be consulted easily. Oral direc- 
tions are likely to be forgotten. The game may be 
stopped at any time. 


Another interesting game is a Character Hunt. 
Make a list of famous people, a few more in num- 
ber than the guests expected. Give each character 
anumber. Select six well-known facts about each 
character, no one of which will be likely to reveal 
the name of the person, but which taken all together 
will readily disclose his identity. Write the six 
facts on six slips — one on each slip — numbering 
each with the number on your list opposite the 
character referred to. Do this for all the names on 
the list. Then mix the slips together thoroughly 
and give each guest six, selecting them at random. 
Give him also a little card of directions which reads 
like this: 


No. 12. Exchange your slips with other people for 
those numbered 12 until you have six of this number. 
Then from the facts on the slips try to guess the name 
of the famous character. If successful, report to the 
distributer and receive another card, 


There will, of course, be different numbers on 
each of these cards. The slips belonging to the 
above card might read as follows: 


12. Born in Wales. 

12. Brought up in a poorhouse. 

12. Lived in New Orleans. 

12. Served in the Confederate Army. 

12. African explorer. 

12. Member of the English Patliament. 

The answer is Henry M. Stanley. A.-person 


might have to go to every one in the room before 
he found all of his six slips, but this is exactly 
what you want him to do. 


A Surprise Hallowe’en Social 


ECORATE the room in red, screening the lights 

with shades of that color, adding as much 
autumnal foliage as you can secure, and placing 
about a few Jack-o’-lanterns—without which Hal- 
lowe’en seems not quite complete. 

When the hour for entertaining comes have nine 
girls in white, with red caps and aprons, march 
around singing a welcome song, and as they sing 
the chorus, in a close circle, have them throw hand- 
fuls of candy —bits of taffy wrapped first in wax 
paper and afterward in bright-colored tissue — 
among the audience. 

The program should be a complete surprise and 
the numbers unannounced. Three solos, three reci- 
tations and three quartettes will be sufficient, and 
aside from the members of the qguartette, who must of 
necessity rehearse together, none of the participants 
should know who else, if any one, is to take part; 
all should be gowned in ghost’s attire, and masked, 
to be unknown. Judges should be appointed, and 
the best performer in each class should be rewarded 


| — pumpkins hollowed out and filled with fruit 


probably will serve for this purpose better than any 
article that could be purchased. 


After the prizes have been awarded let the audi- 
ence move about informally and visit the Witches’ 
Screen and partake of the Witches’ Brew, which for 
this occasion may be hot coffee. ‘The screen is 
made of some yellow cotton material and is deco- 
rated with black cats, bats, stars, crescents and the 
old witch riding her broom. Slits are cut in the 
screen to allow four couples to place their hands 
through so they can pass the following articles 
from one to another: ahot potato, araw oyster, ice, 
a snake made of dough, a potato filled with tooth- 
picks, and a sausage skin filled with air and dipped 
into ice-water. Each article is supposed to come 
from a distant land and to bring good luck.to the 
one who passes it successfully to his neighbor. 
Much merriment is caused by trying to guess what 
each article is. 

As a final surprise and to afford some amusement 
a large paper cornucopia should be suspended from 
the ceiling, the severing of the cord which keeps it 
in position allowing it to shower upon the merry- 
makers slips of paper containing conundrums and 
their answers. 
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EEP “him” at home. 
Make the home a 
formidable competitor of 


the club, the office, the the- 


atre,—all places men 









like because there 
is something 
going on. 
The 


!, Edison Improved 
Phonograph 


will give “him’”’ his kind of 
music. It may be classical or 
it may be ‘‘rag-time.”” It may 
be Faust or it may be the 
“hit” of the last musical 
comedy. Songs, talk, music, 
whatever it is the Edison can 
do it so that “he” will like 
it; you will like, and the 
children will like it. 


**The American Nights Entertainment, ’’ a booklet which 
willsuggest many ways of making home more desirable than 
the club, which will help entertain friends, which will give 
ideas for money-making programs, sent free on request. 


National Phonograph Co. 
73 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


New York London Paris Berlin Brussels Sydney Mexico City 
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AGLASS CLEANER 


REGISTERED, 1905, THE BON AMI CO. 


— HOLMES & EDWARDS 


STE RUNG INLAID 


We Remove the BASE METAL 
And Replace with SOLID SILVER 


This is the difference between Holmes & Edwards Sterling Silver Inlaid Spoons and Forks and the 
ordinary plated kind. Before Holmes & Edwards Sterling Silver Inlaid Spoons and Forks are plated, 
portions of the base metal are removed from the back of the bowl and handle, and solid silver sub- 
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TRADE-MARK TRADE-MARK 









stituted. This patented process makes these spoons wear as long as solid silver, and the cost is o nly 
half as much. Sold by all dealers. The trade-mark shown at the top is a guarantee of 25 years’ 
wear. Send for booklet X-128, showing various styles and patterns. 


HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CoO., 
(International Silver Co., Successor), 


Bridgeport, Conn. 





99 ( Rigid 66 99 (Prophylactic\) New Flexible 
2 Styles— “Prophylactic” (#'*'4.) and “P. S. Bpecial Handle 
Sold Only in a Yellow Box —for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 


in irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 


This means much to cleanly per- 








AS sons —the only ones who 7 . » j 
like our brush. f a WH 
( we ‘ = eT 
\ j Teo 4 ¥ \ q - 
ayy, meowwn ot % 5 ae cue Adults’ 35c. 
(( mee a — Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c. 
\ ii iN, ai ual aha ss . Ry mail orat dealers. Send for our free 
= SSS booklet,‘ Tooth Truths.” FLORENCE MFG. CO., 110 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 








Stamped on 
Linen, 


35¢ Embroidered 4 
Chemisette, Collar 
and Cuffs 


Perforated patterns and one box of paste with full 
directions for stamping, 35 cents. White em- 
broidery floss for working, 26 cents additional. 


‘2 is authorit 
The Modern Priscilla 's_ 2utuority 


of Art Needlework, Crochet, Knitting, 
Lace for Costumes, Lingerie, and Home 
Decoration; also China, Oil, and Water 
Color Painting. It illustrates and gives 
directions for the new and popular fads 
in Embroidery ; for the latest ideas and 
designs for Ladies’ and Children’s Under- 
wear, Waists, Gowns, Stocks, Hats, 
and Dress Garniture; for Centrepieces, 
Doilies, Table Covers, Sofa Pillows, and 
all kinds of Wearing Apparel and House 
Decoration. Subscription price, 50c. 


If You Subscribe Now °' before 


December 1, 
we will send you the September, October 
and November issues for 1906 FREE, and 
mark your subscription paid to Decem- 
ber, 1907. The October and November 
issues will contain designs and instruc- 
tions for making Christmas novelties. 
Remember, the price is only 50c per year. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
We will give 15 months’ subscription to The 
Modern Priscilla, as stated above, and forated 








- stam 
for 75 cents; or on linen, 
broidery floss for working, 25 


ORDER NOW 
Sample Copy of The Priscilla sent for four cents. 
THE MODERN PRISCILLA 
221 J2 Columbus Avenue - Boston Mass. 

















e bristle brushes, sponges or wash- 
Unlike clcths that absorb and retain 
the filth from the bath and 

become sour, 


Bailey’s Rubber 


Brushes 


are always clean, 
perfectly sanitary, 
andcan beused by 
7 the whole family. 
Qyevr™ The flat- ended 
+ teeth remove dust 
NSTI LEX 1th caps, cleanse the 
: skin, open the 
. pores, and give 
new lifeand vigor 
to the whole body. 
Bailey’s name on every brush. Accept no others. 
Complexion Brush 50c., Soap 10c., mailed. 








PAT. APPLIED FOR 


BAILEY’S RUBBER 
TOOTH BRUSH. 


Cleans the teeth perfectly and polishes the enamel without 
injury. Never irritatesthe gums. Can be used with any tooth 
wash or powder, Ideal for children’s use. No bristles to 
come out. No.1, 25¢.; No. 2,35¢. Mailed on receipt of price. 


eng Baby’s Teeth 
PTT ete cut without irritation. 


The flat-encded teeth of 
Bailey's Teething Ring ex- 
pand the gums, keeping 
them soft, comforts and 

. amuses the child, prevent- 
ing convulsions and cholera infantum. Matled for the price 
(stamps), 10c. Rubber Catalogue Free. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 2 Boylston 8t., Boston, Mass. 














TOYS-GAMES 
“ MUSICAL NOVELTIES 
AMUSEMENTS "hy BODY 






GREATEST OFFER ' 
I HAVE EVER MADE 


On receipt of 10 cents 
I will send to you, all 
charges prepaid, the latest 
and sweetest sounding 
THE TOY KING Musical Novelty you 
ever heard and guaran- 
. tee to refund your mon 
if not pleased. Any child can play it. In - 
dition to the above [ will send absolutely free, 
7 latest illustrated Catalogue, which tells you 
all about the Newest and Best Toys, Games, 
and Musical Novelties. Address 
STRAUSS, The Toy King 395 Broadway, Dept. 1 New York 


DOLL-STANDS 
















LL-STAND. No. 3, nickel-plated, for dolls from 
16 to 24 inches, inclusive, $1.00, express charges 
pr for illustrated catalogue. 
BUTLER DOLL-STAND CO. 
132 West Lake Street Chicago 





for dolls from 314 to 42 inches in height. Where the | 
dolls are there you will generally see the BUTLER | 
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F 
AMUSING A | A, 


CONVALESCENT CHILD | Why Your Washing 
Should Be Done at Home 


Bed clothing and wearing apparel are a frequent means for spreading 
contagious diseases, and when you send your washing to a public laundry: 
you do not know whose clothes go through in the same batch 
with yours. They may be from a clean, healthy family, or 
they may be from a home afflicted with serious illness. Why 
take a chance? 

Besides, one laundry washing 
is harder on clothing than weeks 
ofactual wear ; strong chemicals 
destroy the fiber; edges are fray- 

them in the manufacture of ed ; buttonsare torn off, etc. , etc. 
| toy furniture and the like, To avoid frequent losses you’ 
with the aid of pointed The Little Table must go to the trouble of mak- 


toothpicks — capital su b- ing an accurate list each ti 
; ; é : ach time 
stitutes for the headless matches supplied to me for 8 . 


To Make Toy Furniture 
By Rebecca Epping 


OME time ago, when several juvenile members 
S of our household were recovering from a severe 
attack of measles and were clamoring for 
‘*amusement,’’ my thoughts went back to the days 
of my own childhood, which I spent in Germany, 
and memory presented me 
with a suggestion of which 
I proceeded to make instant 
use for the benefit of our 
little invalids. I purchased 
a lot of dried green peas — 
whole ones—which were 
put to soak in lukewarm 
water. When they were 
thoroughly softened I used 
























the same purpose long ago, when I myself was and checking it carefully when 
an invalid in a nursery, My little band, after the clothes come back. 
watching me attentively for a while, was soon These are all good reasons 
earnestly at : : 
woth, and Ge 7 your washing should be 
question of one at home. 
amusement was So long as the washing at 
— ad home had to be done in the 
‘ Oo . ® 
* Tittle fingers old-fashioned way by hand rub- 
soon became bing on a rub board in an open 
re in = tub, with the room full of steam The Acme Special Washer 
re seinen and odors, the floor covered Your dealer can deliver this machine at your home at 
; , various a ’ with uddles. there was some a lower price than you pay for any similar washer. 
ost ay a ls f of which the p ad) ; Ss You have no freight to pay, no expense, no trouble. 
Doll's Bedstead best were set reason for sending out the “ Satisfaction or Your Money Back.’”’ 
| aside for washing 
| ** papa’s inspection’? at night. Girard manufac- Th ‘ h | ll b d 4 “ : 
tured elaborate bedsteads, tables and armchairs; at, however, has all been done away with. The trouble, dirt and 
while Joan and Marian made simple chairs, baskets drudgery of wash day are things of the past in every home which possesses an 
andthelike. And our babies, too, thought they were 
doing wonders when they 


managed to connect peas 
and toothpicks into irreg- 
ular shapes. 

For the benefit of many 
little sufferers all over our 
broad land and their har- 
assed mothers—sufferers, 
too—I send this simple 
and satisfactory enter- 
tainment. It is also in- 
expensive, and will be 
entirely harmless if an 
older person will cut the 
toothpicks into shorter 
lengths (and point them) 


Acme Washing Machine 


the greatest labor, strength and time-saving device ever offered to the house- 
wife. It is no longer necessary to spend a long, hard day each week over a 
steaming tub full of dirty clothes, ruining your hands in the hot suds, rub- 
bing away your health and strength, and almost wearing out the clothes 
themselves in your efforts to clean them. 

An ACME WASHER will do your work better, more easily and more 
quickly, with less wear and tear on you or on the clothing, than you can do 








when such are required,  S—-wsiiulenc need | it by hand or with any other machine. You can sleep just as long on wash 
y yy ye oy A Simple Chair day as on any other day, because the ACME will do in two hours what for- 
Oo 1 e } 3 ; ti “+ ac ~ ~ r le vs 
| soak in warm water until quite soft, preferably over | |. erly took five or six, and will do it just as clean as any laundry can. 


night. Do not take hot water, as this will cause 
the skin to come off and the peas will become split 
and useless. Then pick out the perfect ones, have 
a supply of toothpicks on 
hand, and make all the 
pretty furniture your 
dollies may require. You 


Above everything else, however, it removes all risk of bringing into your 
home dangerous contagious diseases. 


How the Acme Works 











may also make canoes and The ACME WASHER operates on the | running it; even a small child can turn 
sleds, or even a work- only correct principle and is the most prac- | out a tubful of clothes in from six to ten 
basket or handkerchief- o oe ong y=! the -“_ It menypeec by the clock, without any particu- 
ibbons cleans the clothes by driving the water ar exertion. 
Pretty Bask _— ee eee forcibly through every fold and fiber, in- | | The ACME has a hinged lid which keeps 
retty Basket hinges for the latter. stead of merely churning them around in | in all steam and odors and prevents the 
| When thoroughly dried these articles will last for the water, asin many machines, or rubbing | water from splashing over. When you 
| years; and for this purpose, after they are put them, asinothers. It willwashthoroughly | want access to the tub, you merely raise 
| together they should be placed carefully on some and perfectly clean anything, from the | it back against the handle, which allows 
| shelf, where they can be dried without being jarred. finest piece of lace to the heaviest blanket, | all the suds to drain back into the tub, 
| without tearing a thread or breaking a | There is no iron post or other obstruction 
button. Even a heavy rug or carpet can in the tub to rust and stain, or possibly 
Quiet Little Games be washed in the ACME as easily and | tear the clothes. There are many other 
By E.. K. Metcalf thoroughly as a bed sheet. ; strong features about the ACME which we 
ae ae oe So easy and simple is its operation that | cannot name in this space and therefore 
E HAVE one game tor quiet days which my you can sit comfortably in a chair while we would like to send you our 
small boy dearly loves when confined to the 
house after an illness, and I am going to tell you Booklet —*Wash-day Comfort 9? __ Free 
about it with the hope that some other child may 
find the same enjoyment in it. We build the Acme Washer in two styles, namely, the ACME SPECIAL (illustrated 


age seaginas. « : above) and the IMPROVED ACME (shown below). ‘The principal difference between 
We take a number of old magazines, a pair of the two machines is that the latter has certain attachments which add to the convenience 
scissors, a cup of paste, and a scrapbook made of and coinfort of doing the wash day work. However, both machines are alike in their 
brown folded paper. Now we are al] ready, and I | capacity for duing the washing, as you will learn from our book, Send for it today. 
begin a story like this: ‘* Once there was a father and 
a mother and their two little boys’’ — each time we ; 
play we vary the family to suit ourselves. Here we Read T his Offer 
We want you to try an ACME Washer— 
either style —in your home for 30 days, and we 


stop to find a picture of a house for them to live in The Improved Acme 
are going to make it as easy for you as pos- 





—sometimes it is a big farmhouse, sometimes a 
beach cottage, and sometimes we have even chosen 
a boat; this is cut out and pasted in our book, If 























has more points of superiority, 
more convenient attachments, 


washer at his store and if you like it, pur- 
chase either style with the distinct under- 
standing that you may use it a full month. 
At the end of that 
time, if the machine 
is not in every way 
satisfactory and as 
we represent it, the 
dealer will take it 
away and refund 


day with this family is like, or we have them go on Note (1) how the movable 
a picnic. There is a great deal of amusement in wringer stand brings the wringer 
i ic ; of what they carry for their luncheon, over the tub so that no water 

finding pictures of wha sp inae / | falls on the floor; (2) the exten 
sion stand holds the clothes 
; basket or rinsing tub on a 

With a few suggestions on the mother’s part any level with the machine- 
child will enjoy making up the story, putting in all tub; (3) the hinged lid 


‘ : and “rubber” leaned 
| sorts of adventures, and there is no Jack of pictures en le tog ATE eg 
‘ 2 he ; 


: sible , : Se ann 
| we are to be in the country we hunt for a picture of | and will do more and _ better a i rome = => So ee 
| a barn and all the animals that belong to a farm. work than any other washer sold Acme. We will at once send you the name 
| After they are all pasted neatly we continue our at the same or even a higher of the dealer in your vicinity who sells 
| story, illustrating as we go on. We tell what one price. Ask the Dealer. Acnie Washers. You can examine the 


| se $ : ? your money. He 
| to make it interesting. We find most of our mate- that every drop of ake Guthied ahaue 
| rial among the advertisements. If cutting out is suds drains back guarantee protects 
| ° ° P > ne : aie 

| too trying for the young eyes pasting is good fun, into the tub. him. You risk noth 





ing but a 2-cent 
Stamp to mail us 
) your letter. 


Write To-day 


to. morrow it may be forgotten 
WRITE TO-DAY — even if or 


are not just ready to buy or « 


best pictures for the story. There is no end of the 
things that our family does, and on account of the 
variety it is always a delight and a lasting amuse- 
ment. 

Another game which we enjoy is *’ Hide and Seek.” 
This we play without stirring from our places. I 
| do not claim that this idea is original, but it is a 

very good game if one is going through the conva- 

lescent stage with children. I close my eyes and 
one of the children makes believe hide. Presently 

a **coo’’ is heard, and then the rest of us take 

turns guessing the hiding-place. 

** Somewhere in this room?” I ask. 
6° Yes.’’ 
*’ Behind the door ?”’ 
‘“ No, you’re cold!”’ 
* Under the bed ?”’ 

‘* No, guess again.’’ 

And so on until we get it right. Then it is some 
one’s else turn to hide, and the others guess the 
place. 

This has the advantage of being a restful game 
| for the mother as well as for the children. 


and then a child is always eager to help find the \ 


try a machine; in that case let 
send the little booklet re er, 


it’s FREE—WRITE TO-DAY 


Acme Washing 
Machine Company 
2654 S. High Street 


Columbus, Ohio 
U.S.A. 





L . 











Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


‘or broiled chops, 
steaks, cutlets, etc., 
no seasoning is re- 
quired, save butter 
and Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce. Add to the 
gravy one or two 
tablespoonsful of 
Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 
before pouring it 
over the meat. 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 


FREE 


og ok as ie -10) 8), id) 


COOK BOOK 


Better meals, quicker 4 
meals; healthier, happier fam- ¥¥ 
ilies are the result if you follow 
the easy, simple recipes found 
in the famous Gem Cook Book. 
Send for a copy and learn how to \ 
save money, yet serve daintier, 
more appetizing meals. With this 
cooking guide and 


SARGENT’S 


GEM FOOD CHOPPER 


new possibilities are opened up ; 
, to the housewife. Cuts anything } 
Doesn’t mash, tear or #3 






























Sold at hardware and house 
furnishing stores. Drop a postil 
to-day for the Cook Book. It’s FREE. 

SARGENT & CO., 
150 Leonard 8t., New York. 


narigerst 
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APURE COCOAIS NOT } 


ALWAYS A GOOD COCOA. 


COFFEE BEANS RANGE IN PRICE 
FROM 8c A POUND UP 

ALTHOUGH PURE, YOU WOULD NOT 
ENJOY THE 8c QUALITY & FLAVOR 

COCOA BEANS ALSO COST FROM 
8c APOUND UP. THAT’S WHY YOU 
MAY BUY A PURE COCOA WITH 
QUALITY AND FLAVOR DEFICIENT. 


THE STATISTICS OF COCOA IMPORTATIONS 


ALMOS 
HIGH GRADE BEANS HAVE DECREASED. 


WE HAVE USED AND ARE USING THE 
SAME QUALITY OF BEANS AS ALWAYS: 


THE BEST ONLY 
DRAW YOUR OWN CONCLUSIONS 








YOUR GROCER SELLS OUR 








EARLY AUTUMN 
MERRYMAKING 


A Hiawatha Dinner 


Y GUESTS were all girls, though the plans 
for this table-party could easily be modified 


M to include men. 


The invitations read as follows: 


“Tn the month when leaves are falling 
You are bidden to assemble 
At the lodge of Hiawatha. 
To the feasting and the laughing 
Come in all your paint and feathers. 
October at eight o’clock. 
“ MINNEHAHA.” 


The invitation brought them all dressed in some 
sort of Indian costume. Those who did not wear 
fringed hanting costumes came arrayed in gaudy 





| blankets, but all wore the hair braided with strands 


of red cloth and beads. Feathers and quills com- 
pleted the headdress. Around their necks were 
string$ and strings of beads, while bracelets of all 
kinds jingled as they moved. The rooms were 
decked with pine, autumn leaves and bright berries. 
Every light was shaded by red tissue-paper. The 
tablecloth took on a gay and festive appearance by 
the addition of a wide border of turkey-red cotton. 

At each plate was a Japanese napkin colored to 
represent a Navajo blanket, and a small birch canoe 


firmly fastened to a card (bright red or green paper | 


could be used to make the canoes if birchbark is 
not available). In the bow sat a tiny Indian, 
paddling, manufactured from a peanut. To make 
such an Indian select nuts composed of decidedly 
unequal divisions, and decorate the small end with 
eyes, nose, mouth and war-paint in plenty; then 
fasten small red and yellow feathers on the top and 
back of the head and a piece of red flannel around 
the body, and you will have a very presentable 
Indian. ‘The paddles can be cut from cardboard, 
Each boat carried a load of popcorn, salted peanuts 
and little red candies. The place-cards were deco- 
rated with Indian heads and tomahawks, and on 
each one we wrote unfinished couplets from Hia- 
watha. Our guests were required to complete the 
lines —a pair of moccasins being the prize for the 
most nearly correct version. Tor a centrepiece we 
used mirrors, slightly raised above the level of the 
tab nd trimmed about with princess pine and 
berries, representing a lake, and from the centre 
rose an island of rocks and tiny pine trees. 

A teepee of cotton cloth painted very realistically 
nestled in the midst, and just in front sat a ring of 
braves (like those in the canoes) around a council 
fire, whose smoke actually arose in tiny spirals to 
the ceiling. ‘This fire was secured by setting fire to 
a pyramid of incense (which can be bought any- 
where). Instead of peanuts small black-haired 
dolls may be used if desired. 

The menu was as follows: 

Oyster Cocktails 
Celery Pickles Olives 
Roast Turkey, Cranberry Sauce 
Turnips Potatoes 
Celery Salad (served in red apples) 
Indian Pudding Raspberry Ice 
Coffee Nuts Raisiis 


After dinner we all repaired to the open fire in the 
library, sitting Indian-fashion around the blaze 
while we strung beads for a prize, regaling each 
other with the folk-lore and songs of the Indian 
nation, GRACE W. THOMPSON. 


An Apple Luncheon 


PPLES have for so long been relegated to the | 
nursery and the school luncheon —to a strictly | 


utilitarian position in our domestic plan — that we 
have lost sight of their beauty and adaptability. 
Suppose you try an Apple Luncheon. 

Spread the table with a white cloth, using an all- 
white centrepiece and doilies, preferably of lace. 
Place in the centre a huge cut-glass bow] full of pol- 
ished red apples twined about with English ivy. 
Let the more delicate tendrils of the beautiful 
enameled vine trail out to and clamber over four 
small candelabra grouped about the centrepiece. 
Use fluffy candle-shades of paper apple-blossoms. 
Cut place-cards in the form of apples, coloring one 
side of each red. Write the names of guests in 
green ink; and write on the reverse side the toast to 


| which each girl is to respond. 








& COCOA anD CHOCOLATES. 
S 





| red candles. 
| and extending out on the table to form a star were 





with fancy bonbons. 


| The guests were led into the room from a darkened | 
| halland crept with bated breath to the place pointed | 
out by a mysterious form, of the sheet-and-pillow- | 


An appetizing menu: 
Oysters (in apple cups) 
Bouillon 

Roast Duck a la Pomme 

Bread Crab-Apple Pickles 
Salad (in apple cups) 
Stuffed Apples, Hard Sauce 
Coffee Edam Cheese 
Iced Sweet Cider 


MABEL CLELAND, 


For a Hallowe’en Party-Table 


N TILE centre of this party-table, in a bed of 
autumn leaves, a large flat pumpkin was placed. 
In the top of the pumpkin were two rows of bright 
Looped in and out among the candles 


strings of chestnuts and dwarf gourds. Just below 
the candles red and white grapes were hung. 

Suspended from the chandelier on invisible wires, 
just above the centrepiece, an old witch —a doll in 
witch’s costume — was swinging, riding her broom, 
the heat from the candles gently moving her and 
giving the impression that she was flying through 
the air. 

The first quarter of the moon, made of pasteboard 
and covered with silver paper, and ten stars covered 


with silver paper, were also hung on invisible wires, | 


adding still more to the weird effect of the witch. 


Apples cut off at the stem-end so as to form a lid | 


were hollowed out and filled with salted popcorn. 
The usual Hallowe’en refreshments were served. 

The souvenirs were long-necked dwart gourds filled 

Bessie L. CRAMER. 


Fun and Mystery with Refreshments 


HE table on this occasion was decorated for a | 


Hallowe’en evening party. 
Above each plate, so that they dangled in front 
of one’s very eyes, were tiny skeletons, suspended 
from the ceiling by black strings. 


Jack-o’-lantern placed in the centre of the table. 


case order. Human bones were arranged in various 
parts of the room, staring the guests in the face, 
and no telling what hobgoblin would grab them 
from below! After all the guests were seated the 
refresliments were served by other mysterious forms. 


The only light | 
in the room came from the smiling features of a | 





Common salt often contains as high as two per cent 
of gypsum — sulphate of lime — Plaster of Paris; that’s 
why it causes serious disorders of the Liver, Kidneys 
and Spleen— because your system can neither assimilate 
(Your physician will explain. ) 

Shaker Salt has a fine flavor and exceedingly fine 
grain—always dry—never lumpy—always flows freely 
from the spout of the handy package and from the salt 


nor expel gypsum. 


shaker 


Shaker Salt is made by our own exclusive process — 
the only process which removes the impurities with which 
all salt is contaminated as it comes from the earth. 

Here is what a prominent Government Chemist says 
about our salt in his Official Report on comparative 
tests and analyses of various brands of salt :— 

‘The claims of this company for exceptional purity 
and dryness in their salt are fully substantiated by the 
analytical results obtained by the writer.”’ 

F. W. WoLL, Chemist, University of Wisconsin. 

Shaker Salt is produced in a plant which is con- 
spicuous for its cleanliness, where even the atmosphere 





and add. 


Free, a generous sample of Shaker Salt in a 
carton (which is also an individual 
salt shaker), a double value coupon for a 
enuine cut glass salt-shaker and interesting 
ets which tell Es some things you 

t. 


A sample of Shaker Salt will really 
mean a good deal to you. 


miniature 


need to know about 


Because it will 


and common salt. 


ampure. 


Ss. 


| is guarded against impurities. 


as reac 


Our carton is made of paraffin-coated pure wood fibre — 
the only package which keeps good salt good — the only air- 
tight, moisture-proof, odor-proof, germ-proof package. 


Shaker Salt comes to you immaculate in its cleanli- 
ness and purity. 

It is protected against the impurities, odors, moisture, 
the disease-germs which all bag-salt absorbs. 

Salt which is packed in bags cannot help but become 
contaminated, because salt absorbs impurities almost 


lily as butter and milk. 


Send Us a Postal for 
a Generous Sample 


Just send us your own and your grocer’s name 


difference there is between Shaker Salt 


Common salt has a sharp, bitter taste 
which often spoils good food — it is coarse, 
gritty, soggy, lumpy and dangerously 
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DRY 


| Always 
Flows 


FREE 


we will send you, 


show you what a great 


He TABLE: 
AYS DRY. 


en 


It 


keeps out all impurities and keeps Shaker Salt wholesome, fine-flavored and dry. 


try it. 


per year than the 


Your grocer will supply you with Shaker Salt at 10 cents the box. 
“other kind” of salt. 


Costs abou 


That’s why we want you to send for the sample now. 


THE DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO. 


Station J, St. Clair, Michigan 


| Makers of the only Salt in the World above 99 per cent pure. 


Proved Best by Government 


TOBER 


We know you will always use Shaker S 
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Test. 











They 


contain special 


two—when she finds out it does away with all 
necessary footsteps—groups every article, 


needed supplies at her fingers’ ends—in one com- 


modious piece of furniture. 


Hoosier cabinets are all made of solid 
Other woods may look as well fora while, but 


we know from experience-—is the only wood that will 
not warp or split in the heat and moisture of the kitchen and always shows its value. 


Hoosier cabinets are sold at very low prices—so low you can’t afford to be without one, 
when you think of the time and labor they save. 


features not in any other cabinets at any price. 


The Hoosier sanitary flour bin, the self cleaning, dust proof sugar bin, the air- 
tight spice cabinets, the Hoosier system of filing receipts, the perpetual house- 
keepers’ reminder, the metal cake and bread box and the Hoosier aluminum 


extension table top. 


The new Hoosier catalog tells why the Hoosier short cuts enable you to do your kitchen 
work so much easier and quicker—how you can have a neat, orderly kitchen with very little labor 
—how the Hoosier is different from other cabinets and why we can sell it at such alow price. 


It’s free. Send for it to-day, 


HOOSIER MFG. CO., 14 Adams Street, New Castle, Ind. 


What woman doesn’t want one? 


When she learns it will cut her kitchen wor 


oak. 





















kin 
un- 
all 






oak 















Art Catalogue No. G 1206. 


Fully illustrated in 


Free on request. 





Chippendale Bookcases 


A NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURE 


Added to the already complete and elaborate “‘ Macey" Bookcases. A little better, a little 
interchangeable carved feet (Patent applied 
for). When the cases are placed together end t6"end but one carved foot is used at the 
intersection, which not only supports the cases, but also locks them together. 


nicer, a little richer than the others. 


Home Office and Factories: 


SeMNacey 


€&. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Formerly THE FRED MACEY CO., Zid. 


Bases with 


Sold by 
than 1000 dealers, or direct. 


Retail Stores 
a Wee &) 6 6 0 0 S @ ee 
CHICAGO ... 
BOSTON... 
PHILADELPHIA 


80-82 Wabash 


343 Broadway 


49 Franklin Street 
1017 Chestnut Street 







more 


Ave. 














the new 
Window Shade Material 


that makesit possible to regulate the light just 
as you want it, and wears without change. 


Brenlin is a new material that really shades 
— softens the light to any desired degree or 
It is made in 
In white, ecru, cream, etc., it 
gives a rich, even, mellow light; in green 
and dark colors, it is opaque. 


darkens a room completely. 
all colors. 


It has a soft, dull finish that harmonizes 
with the furnishings of a room, 


Other opaque shades ‘‘crease’’ and 
**crack’’ because they are ‘*filled’’ with 
chalk. Brenlin is the natural cloth without 
filling of any kind —it qwon't crease or crack, 
water won’t spot it, it qwon’t fade and it 
hangs straight and smooth, it doesn’t wrinkle, 


Don’t be deceived 


by shades that look like Brenlin when new. If 
you don't see the name Brenlin perforated like 
this gory gory pe gpg pg in the margin of every 
yard ia? i REN al N of the cloth, don't buy, 

Brenlin costs more than other opaque shades; 
it is the cheapest in the end. 


If your dealer hasn't Brenlin, eitherin mounted 
shades or in the piece to mount to order, send us 
his name and we shall see that you are supplied. 

Write today for free samples and colors and 
our book ‘The Treatment of Windows" full of 
practical suggestions on window decoration, 


Cuas. W. BrenemMan & Co. 


2043-2053 Reading Road, Cincinnati. 
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“HANDKERCHIEF 
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If your dealer does not carry 


Pullman All Pure Irish Linen Handkerchiefs, 
write us for information where they may be had, 
and for our Booklet No. 1 showing styles and 
patterns. We seli only through retailers. 


JOHN PULLMAN & CO. 
513, 515, 517 Broadway New York City 


Manufacturers and Importers of Pure 
Irish Linen Handkerchiefs since 1835 








This Latest FALL STYLE 
Linenette Shirt waist will be 
sent, express prepaid, toany 










—Send No Money— 


lady in the United States. Waist 
You need not send usa cent 
madvance, Merely say you Only 


want ‘Style 47," tell us your 
bust measure,and we will for- 
ward the waist. Examine 
it carefully. If you 
do not find it all we 
claim, return it at 
our expense. Don’t 
pay acent. Burt, if 
you are pleased with 
it, pay express agent 
$1.50. That pays 
everything —express 
and all 


This dainty, exquisite 
waist is made from a new 
imported material called 
Linenette. Itisa superior 
quality of cotton of about 
the same weight as linen, 
ancl just the thing for Fall 
wear. The front of this new 
Style waist is formed of four 
very heavily embroidered 
panels separated by two 
rows of em) roicered inser- 
tion and pin tucks. Open front, detachable stock collar, 
tucked back, new full sleeves with long gauntlet cuffs, pin 
tucked. Must be seen to be appreciated. That is why we 
send it for inspection without any money down. 

We sell everything in ladies’ and chikiren’s wear, and will 
sens! every inquirer our new FALL STYLE BOOK containing 
over 1250 illustrations. It shows Ladies’ and Children’s coats, 
suits, millinery, underwear, corsets, hose, slioes —in fact, 
everything a lady wears or uses. And at prices so low they 
will astonish you. 


Get full rticulars of a ly 
CUESTRE Tle een ee Ebert 


be . ou can secure many useful, 
valuable articles for the home absolutely free of cost. . 











ODD. SMITH & Co, 


236-360 Monroe Street, Chicago 


| great discretion if at all. 











The Ladies’ Reliable Tailoring Co. +96 Washington 8t. 


oe their catalogue showing the latest styles in Shirtwaist 
Suits, Dress Skirts and soats, a copy of which we will 










send upon request. Alsc es of the newest riateria:s. 


THE FRAMING OF 
PICTURES 


By Vesper Lincoln George 
Fie: framing of every picture is a special prob- 


lem and must be so considered. ‘The size of 

the picture, the space it is to occupy, the color 
and design of the wall against which it is to be 
hung, must all be taken into account. There are, 
however, certain principles which, when they are 
understood, may be applied generally, and others 
that it will be easy to apply in specific cases. 

One of the first things to be considered is whether 
or not a mat shall be used. ‘lhe main purpose of a 
mat is to separate the picture from the wall when 
the picture is so small or so nearly the tone of the 
background that it would suffer by being placed 
next toit. Pictures that are large enough to occupy 
the field of vision, when seen from the distance suit- 
able for the best view of them, may be treated with- 
out mats. A large photograph may be framed close, 
and a large oil painting certainly should be. 


The color of the mat should be of an intermediate 
tone, neither the lightest nor yet the darkest tone 
in the picture, and always lighter than the frame. 
Gold is of a neutral tone that goes well with any 
color scheme, but, on account of its richness, is more 
appropriate for pictures in which rich colors occur. 
Pure gold, indeed, i$ so rich that it is difficult to 
make other things ‘live up to it.’”’ When toned 
down by means of color or stain it becomes a much 
more desirable element in decoration. 

A mat, like a frame, is used only to enhance the 
beauty of a picture and should therefore be subserv- 
ient to it. It goes without saying that no ornament 
of any kind should be on or about the mat. The 
width of the mat must vary in each individual case. 
It should, however, always be smaller in area than 
the picture, otherwise it will become too prominent; 
but the width should be much greater than the 
width of the frame. 

In framing monochrome pictures, like etchings, 
engravings and photographs—that is, pictures all 
in one color —it is best always to have the mat as 
well as the frame in the same general tones as the 
picture; the frame the darkest, the mat neutral. 

It has been customary to put white mats on water- 
color paintings — why, I couid never understand, 
unless it is because the average water-color is such 
a wishy-washy affair that any other mat than a 
white one would kill it. A water-color handled 
with vigor will bear a guld mat or may be treated 
as any Oil painting would be treated, the size alone 
determining whether or not it should be matted, 
and determining also the size of mat if one be used. 

Pure white mats are never perfectly satisfactory. 
Slightly tinted mats, just off the white, and in tone 
with the etching, print or photograph, are much 
more desirable. The cold gray commonly used is 
extremely unpleasant to sensitive eyes. For the 
warmer-toned photographic prints, correspondingly 
warm mats — écru or brown—and frames of a similar 
shade, are more pleasing. 

Mats may be tinted with water-color to match the 
tone of a particular picture. Water-color paper 
dipped in an infusion of cotfee produces a most 
charming old-paper color. 


A frame should always be as dark as the darkest 
note in the picture, to indicate to the eye the limit 
of the field of interest. Frames are essentially 
mouldings which separate the picture from the sur 
rounding background. ‘They thus make a panel, 
upon which the picture is displayed. For this 
reason they should not be too prominent. Their 
mission is merely to enhance the value of the pic- 
tures, not to attract attention, however favorable, 
to themselves. A frame that calls forth admiration 
may be considered of undue prominence. 

Simple frames are always best. ‘Those frames 
with highly ornamental and deeply-carved gold 
work are decidedly questionable. They not only 
detract from any but the most gorgeously-colored 
paintings, but they usually become the most prom 
nent thing in a room, and it is difficult to key the 
rest of the room up to them. Even if one succeeds 
in doing this it is impossible to live comfortably in 
such a room, 

Gold in frames as well as in mats is of a neutral 
tone and goes well with any color. There are, 
however, different shades of gold adapted to differ 
ent cases. The lemon tones, or those that lean 
toward the green rather than those of a pink quality, 
are usually much more effective. 

Black is a color to be used sparingly and with 
Except in cases where 
the painting is very rich in gold, color or black, 
some other color than black had better be used for 
the frame. When the picture is a monochrome 
the color of the frame should be the darkest note of 
the picture. The reason for this is that it is the 
best way to limit the panel and keep the vision 
from getting outside the field of interest. An ex 
ception to this rule might be made in acase where 
the wall was so dark that the frame would be lost 
against it, and therefore fail in its mission as a 
moulding. In such a case it could still be dark, but 
yet a trifle lighter in value than the walls. But the 
wisdom of a wall so dark as that is open to grave 
question. For reasons already pointed out it is 
obvious that white frames are never desirable. 


The frame should be in scale with the painting. 
A large picture should have a heavy frame, a small 
oue a delicate frame. A strong, firm line, separat- 
ing the picture (or the mat, if there is one) from the 
wall, is the essential thing. The nature of the 
ornament, if there is any, should partake of the 
character of the picture. A serious subject should 
be framed with a quiet, dignified moulding; a light 
and airy subject may have a more ornate frame. 
But safety lies on the side of simplicity, always 
remenibering that the frame is the servant of the 
picture, not the master of it. 

The idea, so prevalent, that picture frames should 
differ in design, is, I believe, only partly true. 
The frame may, as I have said, conform to the 
character of the picture. On the other hand, the 
pictures hung in one room should be more or less of 
the same nature. This being the case there is no 
reason why the frames could not be uniform in 
design and color. There will always be sufficient 


} variety in a room; the difficulty is to keep it simple. 


NOTE— Mr. George is head of the Department of Design 


in the Massachusetis State Normal Art School in Boston ; is 
in charge of the same department in the Lowell (Massa- 
chusetts) Textile School; and is Principal of the Boston 
Evening School of Design. 
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This is the first news of the 
new style in writing papers: 


CATON 5 
HOT-PRESSED 
VELLVA, 


A “hot-pressed” paper is a beautiful paper made more beau- 
tiful by being pressed between hot plates. 


A “hot-pressed” paper is the finest paper you could have— 
so fine artists use it to do their best work upon —far too expensive 
to write letters upon — until now. 


We have found the way to make, for correspondence use, “ hot- 
pressed e paper that you can afford. Just think what that means, 
your letters upon “hot-pressed” papers, like pictures of an artist. 
Eaton’s Hot-Pressed Vellum is so fine to look upon, so pleasing and 
so easy to write upon that it is an inspiration to good letter writing. 


If you want to know what this paper is like, just ask some artist 
friend to show you a sheet of “hot-pressed” paper — that is what it 
is like; the same exquisite beauty, texture and surface. You won't 
be able to tell Eaton’s “Hot-Pressed” Vellum from artist’s paper. 


How to Get It 


Buy it of your stationer if youcan. That will always be the easiest way. But if he hasn't it, 
and you want to see the newest thing in writing papers, send 25 cents and his name and we will send 
you a half-quire box of it, containing two of the most fashionable shapes with envelopes to match. 


Eaton's Cold-Pressed Linen can also be had. It is like the Hot-Pressed, but has a rough finish. 


NOTE —Those who still prefer the fabric surfaces will always be 
able to buy Highland Linen and Berkshire Linen Fabric. No other fabric 
papers have ever been so popular, or ever will be. 


Every woman interested in fine writing papers — and that means every 
woman who writes a letter— should write one letter to us, asking for the 
book, “The New Style in Writing Papers,’’ which tells all about our 
“Hot-Pressed" and “Cold-Pressed” papers. 





Faton-Hurlbut Paper Company 


Dept. 10, Pittsfield, Mass. 








An Unusual FREE OFFFR 


O INTRODUCE 
Te ur wonderful 

Pompadour Per- 
fume we will send, 
absolutely free,a 
lady’s sheer lawn 
handkerchief, deli- 
cately perfumed 
with Pompadour. 
Nothing but our 


implicit confidence in 
this perfume could have 
induced us to adopt this 
expensive method of in- 
troduction. We are con- 
fident that when once 
you breathe the fasci- 
nating bouquet of Pompadour you will 

be an enthusiastic and permanent user 

of this delightful and lasting perfume. 
All we ask in return is the name and ad- 
dress of yourdruggist. Send it and we will 
send youthis perfumed handkerchief F « ne, 


Pompadour Perfume (which takes its 
name from the beautiful Madame de Pom- 
padour, who taught the world the power 
and influence of a fascinating toilette) is 
the latest and most delicate of perfumes. 

It is an exquisitely fragrant extract, very 
concentrated, made from a combination of 
nature’s sweetest flowers, redolent with 
the breath of Spring. An ounce bottle (in 
a beautiful silk-lined case) is sold for #1 

progressive drug stores. If your dealer 
oil not supply you send direct to us, one 
of the largest houses in the world manu- 
facturing perfumes. 


Other equally fine Pompadour Toilet Special- 
ties are Pompadour Face Powder, Pompaclour 
Toilet Water, Pompadour Bloom and Pom 
padour Cream 


Send for the handkerchief TODAY 
PERFUMER 





1255 Jefferson Ave. 


Stearns 2 


= ‘ 





Mace Curtains) 


13 ’ 


An example of the splendid oy 
Values you can obtain by trading — 
by mail in our Store. ese Cur- 
tains are of white bobbinet, of 
extra quality, beautifully made 
and handsome in design. Size 
48 inches x 2‘, yards. Our price 

oy celivered at your home $2.25 per wale. 


We sell Furniture, Curtains and Dra- 
peries by mail at exceptionally low prices, 
giving you newer patterns ond buther qual 
ities than are obtainable in the ordinary 
store. 


Handsome Illustrated Catalocues Free 


Catalogue 27 D printed in colors showsa large 
assortment of lace Curtains, Maras, Porti¢res 
and Bed Sets all in the latest fashion, each item 
fully described anc illustrated. Maile! on request. 

Catalogue 27 F illustrates an icleal assortment 
of Furniture for the home; showing you liow beauty 
and serviceability can be combined with low cost. 
Mailed on request. 

We Pay Freight and Guarantee Safe Delivery 
Write today to 
Robert Keith Furniture & Carpet Co. 
Department 27, Kansas City, Mo. 








It’s so easy to make 
good homemade bread — 
purer, cheaper than ever before. 
Simply put the flour, water and 
other ingredients in the 


ECLIPSE 


BREAD MAKER 


turn the handle and in three minutes 
the dough is kneaded. Hands never 
touch+the dough. Only bread maker 
which actually kneads dough by com- 
pression, ‘J herefore makes best bread. 


Send for illustrated booklet No, ‘‘K-1" 
which tells why the Eclipse Bread Maker 
is superior to all others. 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 




















ENGRAVED 100 for = BELL 
OK & 

WEDDING $750 STATIONERY 

INVITATIONS —— | company 
Each Additional Hundred $2.50 914 E. Main St, 

Delivered free in the U.S. Write for book of | Ri 

pr i ag enviad ache. + for actinic. onaalionen. Richmend, Va. 

quality and finish. Sent on request. Write now. 











A FEW JEWISH RECIPES 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 
T following recipes have been collected from 


the private books of some of our well-known 

Jewish families. At certain seasons of the 
year, of course, many special dishes are used, but all 
of these are prepared after the old Jewish fashion. 


Salmon Pickle 


UT a thick slice of salmon into boiling water, 
add a tablespoonful of vinegar, and simmer 
gently for twenty minutes. Drain without break 
ing. Put a pint of white-wine vinegar, two bay 
leaves, a saltspoonful of fennel seed, one teaspoonful 
of salt and half a saltspoonful of cayenne into a 
porcelain-lined kettle and bring to the boiling point. 
Put thesalmon into adeep vegetable-dish or casse- 
role mould, which must be sufficiently large to hold 
it withoyt breaking. Strain the hot vinegar through 
cheesecloth over the fish. 
Stand this aside over night; serve with a garnish 
of fennel. 


Potted Salmon 


URCHASE six pounds from the tail end of the 

salmon. Clean, wash, dry and cut it in three 
thick slices. Separate these into halves and remove 
the bone. Mix a saltspoonful of cayenne, a level 
teaspoonful of mace and a teaspoonful of salt. 
Sprinkle the fish thoroughly with one-half of this 
mixture, and then place the slices in an earthen 
baking-dish. Put half a pound of butter into a bow! 


| of cold water and squeeze your hands through and 


through it until it isthoroughly washed; then break 
it into pieces over the top of the fish. Cut two 
cloves of garlic into thin slices, and put them over 
the butter. Cover the baking-dish and put in a 
moderate oven for one hour andaquarter, Lift each 
piece of fish from the baking-dish, drain it, put it 
on a flat dish. Put another half-pound of butter 
in a saucepan, stand it over hot water, and when it 
is thoroughly melted pour off the top carefully into 
a baking-dish in which the fish has been cooked. 
When the salmon is cold pound it in a mortar or 
bowl, taking out the bones as theyappear. Add the 
remaining spices and an extra clove of garlic, 
peeled and mashed. Now strain the contents of 
the baking-dish into the fish; mix thoroughly, 
pack into small jars, smooth the top and cover 
with melted paraffin or suet. This will keep ina 
cool place for a month, and it is good for use after 
it stands twenty-four hours. 


Stewed Fish 


LEAN, wash and cut into slices, crosswise, six 
pounds of fresh cod. Place one-half of the fish 

in a saucepan. Peel and cut into slices six good- 
sized onions, and add one teaspoonful of salt; cover 
them with boiling water and cook gently until 
tender. Drain and add them tothe fish in the sauce- 
pan, then add one saltspoonful of pepper, one 


| teaspoonful of salt, half a saltspoonful of mace and 


| the yolks of ten eggs, well beaten. 


| ful of cayenne. 


| to press the cucumbers under the brine. 


a saltspoonful of ground ginger. Add a quart of 
the water in which the onions were boiled. Cook 
slowly for fifteen minutes. Remove the skin and 
bones from the uncooked half of the fish, and then 
chop very fine with a silver knife; put this in a 
bowl and add two tablespoonfuls of olive-oil and 
one matzoth, rolled and sifted Mix and add one 
onion grated, two tablespoonfuls of chopped parsley, 
one tablespoonful of powdered marjoram, half a 
saltspoonful of mace, half a saltspoonful of ginger, 
a level teaspoonful of salt and a saltspoonful of 
pepper. Stir into this five eggs well beaten. Mix 
thoroughly and make into balls the size of a large 
English walnut. Drop these into the saucepan 
with the stewing fish, cover closely and cook slowly 
for fifteen minutes. Take from the fire, remove the 
balls and the slices of fish and stand both aside to 
cool. Strain the liquor in which the fish was 
cooked, bring it to the boiling point and pour it into 
Cook over hot 
water until it thickens, being very careful not to let 
it curdle. It must be perfectly smooth and about 
the consistency of mayonnaise dressing. Take from 
the fire and add two tablespoonfuls of chopped pars- 
ley, and stand it at once on the ice. At serving- 
time, when both fish and sauce are cold, arrange the 
pieces of fish in the bottom of a flat dish. Group 
the balls over the top, and pour over the sauce, being 
careful that each piece is covered. Garnish the 
dish with quarters of lemons and a large bunch of 
parsley. Serve extra sauce in a boat. 

This recipe is presented by Miss Cohen from the 
manuscript book of Mrs. Henry Cohen. 


Salt-Water Cucumbers 


ISSOLVE five heaping tablespoonfuls of salt in 

one gallon of cold water. Add half a teaspoon- 
Wash twelve large cucumbers, put 
them into the salt water in a granite or earthen jar. 
Wash fifty grape-leaves and put them ontop. Put 
a flat stone or suitable weight on top of the leaves 
After two 


days throw away the leaves and put on fresh ones. 


After two days more change the leaves again and 
add a large handful of dill. Keep the jar in a cool 
place. In six days this will be ready to use, and if 
the leaves and dill are changed they will keep for 
two or three weeks. Place the cucumbers on the ice 
for about one hour before serving. 


Waverly Collared Beef 


URCHASE a piece of beef from the brisket, 

weighing about six or seven pounds; add sufti- 
cient salt to a gallon of water to make a brine that 
will float anegg. Add a heaping teaspoonful of 
saltpetre, a tablespoonful of brown sugar and a salt- 
spoonful of cayenne. Put the meat in this brine in 
a stone jar, cover it for about six days in summer 
or for eight days in winter. ‘Turn the meat every 
other day. When ready to cook, grate two large 


| carrots, sufficient horseradish to make half a pint, 


and chop fine a good-sized bunch of parsley. Take 


| out the beef, wipe it with a dry cloth and spread it 


out on a baking-board. Mix the grated horseradish 
and parsley and spread it in a thick layer on the 
beef, keeping the mixture well to the middle; then 
roll up very tightly and bind it with strong string or 
tape. This must be wound around and around to 
prevent the stuffing from coming out. Roll the 
meat in cheesecloth and tie. Put it in a good-sized 
kettle, cover it with cold water and bring to the 
boiling point. Skim and simmer gently for four 
hours; then remove the cheesecloth, put the meat 
on a-large platter or tray, cover with another tray 
and put on top of it two or three flatirons or some 
heavy weight, and let it stand over night. When 
ready to serve remove the strings; cut it in the very 
thinnest slices. Arrange neatly on a platter, and 
serve with it green fennel and horseradish sauce. 
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A DELIGHT T0 THE CRITICAL EYE 





piece of painting. 


loveliness. 


graven on the glass. 








CUT GLASS 





Libbey Cut Glass speaks to the eye as does a master- 
It is above and beyond betterment. 
Other cut glass is measured by its approach to Libbey 
You should be sure that the name is 


Send for the beautiful booklet, 
“The Gentle Art of Giving” 
THE LIBBEY GLASS COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 
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“You Must Have Our Catalogue 


If you want to know the 


. LATEST DESIGNS 
IN FURNITURE 


If you want to buy even one piece of 
good furniture for any part of your 
house at the /owest price. 


By = direct from the factory to you 


SAVE YOU 40% to 50% 


You take no risk 
in buying Grace 
furniture. We ship 
on approval, de- 
liver fPromfptly, 
pay freight east of 
Dakota, north 
of Tennessee, 
and equalize 
to points be- 
yond, and 
guarantee 
satisfaction 
or money re- 
Junded, 












Grandfather Clock, No. 26 
Handsome solid frame — 88 
inches high. Weight move- 
ment. Solid brass dial, leaded 







Special Buffet, No 
540. Swell front. Scroll 


glass. Quartered Oak, only doors. tevel plate 
$27.50. Mahogany, only glass. Only $23.75. 
$30.00. Regular retail gulch $40.00. 


Our catalogue contains over 500 pieces of the most complete, 
attractive line of household furniture ever sold direct from the 
factory. It is worth having. 


Z, GRAND RA Pips MICK. 
LZ LACE 


o 


Won't you wrtte for 
tt to-day ? 


Grace Furniture Co. 






Dept. M 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


| 








For All Ages 


2nd —‘‘ The school boy with his shining 
morning face.”* 

Is a complete pure food, which builds up 
the brdin, bones and muscles, and promotes 
healthy growth of the entire system. All of 
Nature’s mineral phosphates are retained. 
Helpful in meeting the strains put upon the 
growing child of sec hool age. Also as a 
table drink, far superior to tea, coffee and 
cocoa, for the whole f: imily. 

Pure milk and the extracts of selected malt- 
ed grains. A delicious food-drink is ready 
in a moment by om gt stirring the powder 
in water. In Lunch ‘lablet form also, a 
healthy confection for children, recommend- 
ed by physicians. Excellent as a lunch at 
recess. 

A sample, vest pocket lunch case, also 
booklet, giving valuable recipes, sent if re- 
quested. At all druggists. 


ASK FOR HORLICK’S; 
others are imitations. 
Horlick’s Makted Milk Co., 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


London, 
England. 








Montreal, 
Canada. 




















“STORK” PANTS 


For Baby WATERPROOF 


Keep Baby's Dresses 
Dry and Sweet 


White, light, adjust- 
able, comfortable. 
Easily cleansed. 
Will not irritate or 
sweat. Indispen- 
sable to every mother. 50c. Made trom 


“STORK” SHEETING 


(Trade mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 








Button Neatly Over Regular 
Jiaper. 


The daintiest of waterproof fabrics for the baby’s 

crib, for the sick bed, and all househc!d purposes. 

36 inch wide $1.00 a yard—light and 

heavyweight. 54 inch wide $1.50 a yard 
— heavyweight. 

Also made from “STORK” Sheeting — 
“STORK” Plain Bibs 25c, “STORK” 
Catchall Bibs 50c,** STORK ” Diaper Bags 
(Black and White Check) 50c. Ask your 
Dry Goods dealer, and look for the trade 
mark ‘‘ STORK.” 


FREE —as a useful sample — 
Baby Sponge Bag of 
Stork Sheeting (also booklet), 
THE STORK CO., Dept. 1- oO, verse Mass. 
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No More Colicky Babies 


Where the Davidson Patent Near 

Nature Nipple No. 66 is used. 
Does not collapse, isveasily 
kept clean. Made of pure 
Para Rubber. Sold only 
in diamond shaped boxes. 
For sale by all druggists. 

“Pure Gum” with Free sample mailed 

us means “‘ Pure Rubber’’ for postage, 2 cents. 

DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Box 48 E, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Don’ tlet Baby ery "npn a 


flower,’ bees soc A well day and nighit,ina 


Glascock’s Baby-jumper 


Rocking Chair, Bed, High Chair and Go- Cart 
combined, Indispensable for the “ new baby;’ 

and adjustable for it as it grows older. De- 
signed on special hygienic lines, beautifully 
made; very strong. Babies love the gentle, 
healthful motion. Physicians endorse 
Glascock’s—the standard. Sold 
with or without Go-Cart attachment. Buy 
or your dealer or of us direct, if he 
hasn't Glascock’s Jumper. 30 days’ 
FREE Trial. Write for cat- 
alog and mother’s manual, 
“The 20th Century Baby,’ FREE. PATENTED 


GLASCOCK BROS, MFG. C0., 115 Factory St., Muncie, Ind. 


Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
e sets of envelopes, $2.50. 100 Visit- 
ing Cards, Bde. We guarantee sat- 
Renny Write for samples. 
Stationery Engraved with 
ono am your initials on 60 sheets, fine 
quality, including 50 envel- 


Workmanship unexcelled. 
it Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 













L. OTT ENGRAVING 00.93 928 
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A WINTER GARDEN 
FOR A DOLLAR 


| 
By I. M. Angell | 
T wise purchase of a dollar’s worth of bulbs 


seems a very simple matter, but it has taken us 
many seasons to reach the simple stage. The 
past winter our choice proved to be perfectly satis- 
factory. ‘The last week in October we potted the 


/ a, | following bulbs: 
| 3 Narcissus, Poeticus Ornatus .......... $0.05 
F “ Vv 





. The Chinese lilies were the first to bloom, natu- 
O t h F th | rally, as these bulbs are famous for their rapid 
$ ric @a ers | prowth and early flowers. Ours were in bud the 
Are superior to all others | second week in December, but did not reach full | 
bloom till early in January. They were set on a 
bed of pebbles, two or three inches in depth, in a 
broad dish. Water was added until it reached half- 
way up the bulbs. They were put in a dark place 
for several days to encourage root growth, but this 
is not so necessary for Chinese lilies as it is for the 
slower-growing bulbs for the house. 


3 TD ccsceenesenannceéne 10 
2 ” NN  REEESOORS 14 } 
2 ay OE are 14 | 
; vd a ee +12 } 
Fine Birds 2 ” (Roman), Blush and White.. .11 
Grow Fine Feathers | 3 Tulips, Princess Marianne............ .08 | 
| S Gesctaucen hh bended eoadendda sccce 0 - 
| 2 Chinese Lilies ......... Covesececoccoss 24 
. — 
Cawston California | foo | 


The California climate at South Pasadena, 
near Los Angeles, is ideal for the perfect devel- 
opment of bird and feather. Cawston ostrich 
feathers are protected by trade mark. They can 
be had direct (we have no agents) at producer's 
prices, without having to pay import duty. 
Everything shipped prepaid and satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 





The next on our list was the hyacinth in water. 
This was at its best the second week in February. | 
Early in March we set it aside, supposing its beauty 
was over, but a second bud appeared, and in late 





This Season’s 


Fashionable 


Nine-Inch March and early April it was still ornamental. 
: This was started the second week in November in 
Tips a ‘‘ patent’’ hyacinth glass. This glass has two 
sections, the inner one an inch or more. shorter-than 

Any the outer, by means of which the roots are protected 
wher. the plant is lifted to renew the water or to 

Color wash the glass. Water should be kept just high 
$2.00 enough to touch the base of the bulb, no more, and 
. it is well to add a piece of charcoal to help keep the 
Prepaid water pure. Rain-water is best because it is soft. 


We chose the Norma, a pink, single hyacinth, be- 
cause the double sorts do not thrive so well in water; 
neither are they so successful for early forcing and 
bedding as the single hyacinths. A bulb started 
in a glass should be kept in a dark place until the 
roots have almost reached the bottom. 

The next to bloom was the Newton narcissus. 

This is a useful sort to hold back for late bloom 
because it will stand slow forcing. Ours was left in | 
the cellar about eleven weeks. In little morethana | 
month the first flower was opening, and a week later | 
the plant had reached full bloom. The Newton is | 
| 


French Curved Plume, shaped almost like a 
half circle, tifteen inches long; any color, made of 
extra wide selected male feathers, $3.75 prepaid. 








Our New Catalogue 


Is a history of ostrich farming in America, 
interestingly written and splendidly illustrated. 
It also contains prices and illustrations of ‘Tips, 
Plumes, Fans, Boas and Stoles of every descrip- 
tion. Your name and address on a postal will 
bring it free. 













Handsomely Nickeled 
Monarch Cast Iron Range 
For all kinds of fuel 


one of the desirable sorts, stocky and vigorous. 
The Newton faded the early part of March and 
was followed by the crocus. We find crocuses very 


satisfactory and keep them on our list of ‘* must- 

haves.’’ They send up so many flowers that the | 

amateur gardener thinks that he is getting more for | 
OSTRICH FARM : Sosa | 


his money than from other bulbs, especially as they 
South Pasedens. California are the cheapest of all, costing ten cents a dozen 
, 


and fifty cents a hundred. Slow forcing agrees with | 


Send us your old feathers 
Our factory does repair work 





P. 0. Box 4 











the crocus, making it a useful bulb for succession 
after the earlier bulbs have flowered. They have 
two faults: they will mould if kept too damp, as 
they require a drier atmosphere while making root- 
growth than the narcissus tribe; and they are 
attractive to the green aphis. A vigorous warfare 
will be necessary if the insects get a start. 

The first week of March brought us also the 
poeticus narcissus, This is one of the choicest. 
The purity of its white petals and its sweet scent 
make it very attractive. The season of bloom isa 
long one — from the first flower to the last was three 
weeks. It can be brought into flower much earlier 
than March, but ours was held back for late bloom. 

Our Roman hyacinths bloomed in installments. 


' WN 
30 FLOWE NG BULBS FO 10 The first one opened the — < and the 


Toreth last one faded the end of They resemble 
ogether with our Catalogue and a com- . 3 ai ‘ nana anal 
f 1e crocus in their habit of sending up a succession 
plete treatise on the culture of Hardy Bulbs. All by mail, ro cts pr | < i We hav . lly ro A he blusi 
These 30 Bulbs, 10 kinds, 3 of each, different colors, will make | Of DUS. fe have repeatedly found the blush 
10 beautiful little pots of flowers for winter, or 10 clumps of early | Roman hyacinth to be a desirable bulb. 
Spring flowers for your garden. Pot or plant them now. . P j 4 > ; > 2 
Our Illustrated’ Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Von Sion narcissus, a gorgeous member of a 
Crocus, Lilies and all Hardy or Holland Bulls, and rare new | handsome family, bloomed next. It is one of the fi 
winter-flowering plants free to all who apply. showiest of the double yellow group. This was at profits 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. its height the two middle weeks in March. When 
the Von Sion faded it was replaced by the Empress, 
a large trumpet narcissus, white and yellow, one 
of the finest of its type. 





Oven 


Thermometer. 


When You Buy a Kalamazoo 


You save from $5.00 to $40.00. 

You get a 360 Days Approval Test. 

You buy not ona venture but on a certainty. 

You get your money back if everything is not 
exactly as represented by us. 

You get a stove or range of the highest quality. 

You get a guaranty under a $20,000 bank bond. 

You buy at first hand, direct from the manufacturer. 

You buy at actual factory prices. 

You save all dealers’, jobbers’ and middlemen’s 











If you want a stove or range of the very highest quality, made 
of the best procurable materials, guaranteed (under a heavy bond) 
to be as nearly perfect in construction as skill and ingenuity 
can make it: 

If you want a stove or range that you can be sure of in every 
way, one that will give satisfactory service and consume little fuel: 

If you want to buy on the most economical basis, with the least 
trouble, at the least expense, with perfect confidence of fair and 
honorable treatment: 


Then, get a Kalamazoo direct to you from our factory. 

At least do this: 

Send for our catalogue. Examine our complete line of stoves and 
ranges for all domestic purposes, note their perfect construction, 
read our guaranty and compare our prices with those of other houses 
and then decide for yourself if you do not want to save the extra 
money which you must pay the retailer and the jobber. 

Kalamazoos are fuel savers. They are easily operated and quickly 
set up, and made ready for business. 

Note particularly that we are actual manufacturers. Our factory 
in Kalamazoo is one of the best equipped stove plants in the world. 
We manufacture everything we sell and we sell our entire product 
direct from our own factory to the user, at actual factory prices. 

That’s why we can save you more money than any retail dealer or 
mail order dealer can save you, and why we can so fully guarantee 

high quality. Is it not to your interest to investigate our offer? 
stands from forty to fifty during the winter. They 


were kept in a box made especially for them. It WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


measures about two feet by three and is high enough and save you all bother. Every Kalamazoo stove and range is 
blacked, polished and ready for immediate use when shipped. 


SEND POSTAL FOR CATALOG No. 306 


Showing 267 styles and sizes 





Learn How to Grow Flowers 


by reading FLorat Lire, with which has been com- 
bined THE MAyFLowER. It tells when, how and what | 
to plant, prune and water, how to give winter protec- 
tion, how to destroy insect enemies, of the soil and 
ertilizers which give best results 
—in short, is a complete guide to 
home floriculture. Beautiful illus- 
trations, clean advertising only, and 
always practical. Price 25 cents a 
year; three years, 50 cents; three 
months’ trial only 6 cents. 


30 Bulbs for 4 Cents 


Send us 10 cents —6 cents for FLORAL 
LIFE three montlis and 4 cents addi- 
tional and we will mail you prepaid 30 Dutch bulbs — 3 each 
Grape Hyacin‘hs, Early Fall Gladioli, Crocus, Alliums, 
Snowdrops, Ixias, Oxalis, Spanish Iris, Scillas and Freesias. 
ORDER TO-DAY. We guarantee satisfaction. Address, 
THE YOUNG & BENNETT CO., PUBS. 
BOX 125, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


“ Where the Flowers Grow" 


The last on the list was the tulip, blooming at 
the end of March. ‘The Princess Marianne has 
always made a satisfactory house plant for us when 
some of the other tulips failed to give good results. 
It is single white, with faint touches of pink. “The 
flowers measured six inches across when wide open. 
Tulips do well planted five or six bulbs to a five-inch 
pot, then placed in a cool cellar or outdoors, cov- 
ered with sand or a few inches of dry leaves, until 
roots have fille.| the pots. In two months, more or 
less, they are ready to bring to the light. In the 
window-garden they should be placed where the sun 
shines well, and watered generously. 

The soil used in potting our bulbs was a mixture 
of sand, leaf-mould and garden soil, equal parts, with 
a little charcoal and half an inch of old poultry 
manure in the bottom of the pots. It is best not to 
pack the earth too solidly or to press the bulbs too 
firmly, for the roots will lift the plants as they 
grow, unless they have room to spread. We set our 
bulbs in so that they were barely covered with soil, 
watered them well and set them away to make roots. 
For this purpose they require coolness and darkness, 
so we kept them in a cellar where the temperature 




















"i. 
We have other “ 


winners"’ in these books of plans. : 
78 Cottages less than $800 2 igo ace to take in the tallest flower-pot we use for bulbs. 


Bt ay $800 to $1200 50 174 ‘" $2500 to 3000 1.00 Half a dozen holes were bored in the box at each 
178 alt tet + fod +04 ews 4 re eoee ant ee'd .3s end, for ventilation, otherwise the dampness would 
THE KEITH co ° 804 Hennepin Ave mould the bulbs. Over the holes we tacked fine 

9 Architects Minnespolis,Minn. | netting, to keep out the mice. This box provides 





the necessary darkness needed for root-growth. 
Bulbs must not be kept wet at this stage, only damp. 

From the nineteen bulbs on our list we had nine 
pots of blooming plants. With one or two excep- 
tions any one of these would have been worth the 
price of allthe bulbs. ‘The average length of bloom 


and see for yourself exactly how much money we save you. We have 

thousands of satisfied customers in all parts of the country and 

doubtless can refer you to a neighbor who is now using a Kalamazoo. 
Write to-day. 
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ou . for lawns, churches and ceme- 

ries—also heavy steel picket fence —sold direct to consumer 
CATALOGUE FREE 

WARD FENCE Co. Box 280, Marion, Ind. 


| di We have the latest imported patterns 


of Gowns and Coats. The correct 
CATALOG FREE. 


thing in Corsets and Millinery. 
Mrs. A. Winklebleck, 39 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 





WRITE TODAY. 


ence Cheaper than wood— | was two weeks. Crocus lasted the longest, nearly 


a month, but even the shortest bloomer more than 
paid for the cost and trouble of raising it. By 
investing in bulbs for house bloom the window- 


| gardener may be almost sure of getting his money 


back several times over in pleasure and satisfaction, 
and that ata time when the outside world is farthest 
removed from the blooming season. 


simple and easy. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


All Kalamazoo ranges and cook stoves are equipped with patent oven thermometer 
which gives perfect control of the oven, saves fuel and makes baking and roasting 














CATALOGUE FREE 


Fall and Winter catalogue containing every- 
thing in the Woman's Wear, mailed FREE. 
Write for it to-day. 


‘ emely tylish No i 
No. 69 xX 502 Suit Is nae of a oa — d oe ~ 
and finish 


the garment is 
completely worn out 


The Jacket is made 


ith regulation 
strappings down front 
and back and shows 
a smartly behted effect; 
the collar is of velvet an id 
the sleeves are finished 
infancy design with velvet 
and velvet buttons. Extra 
fine quality of satin lining 
The Skirt is made in a 
very stylish ten gore side 
plaited effect ; stitched 

to knee and flaring at 
bottom. A charm- 
ing Fall 
and Winter 
Suit, and 
one of the 
very new- 
est styles 
shown in 
New YorkCity. 
Colors, black, 
ue of brown, 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust 
measure. 37 to 43 
in. skirt length. 
Our special price 


$9.75 


Cis 
69 X 502 Yea 
$975 ¢ 


its shape 
- until 





































No. 69 X 503 A beautiful 
new Fall and Winter Suit of 
Broadcloth. This broadcloth 
is of a superior quality, will 
retain its lustre and shape 
perfectly. Suit is made with 
a 38 inch coat; handsomely 
finished with double seams 
with fancy cross strapping 
on front and hack seams, 
finished with buttons. 

The Jacket jas the fly 
front and is satin lined to 
the waist; stylish velvet 
collar and cuffs; finished 
with soutache braid and 
buttons 

The Skirt is mace in 
the new side plaited 
flaring mocdel,and hangs 
perfectly. Co ors, black, navy blue or brown, 
32 to 44 bust measure, 37 to 43 skirt length. 


Price $12.75 
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Honey Comb 


. 
Chocolate Chips 
UST a sliver of ‘“Taylor-Made” 
honey-molasses taffy, spun 
out to finest, sweetest crisp, 
coated with pure chocolate,— 
with flavor so rich, aroma so de- 
lightful, taste so delicious, you 
always want more, 


One Package to Every Woman 


Tv any lady who sends us the 
name of her candy dealer, 
druggist or grocer and five & 
stamps, we will send once only 
a Jancy box of our Jamous 
confection. 
TAYLOR BROS. CO. 
227 Taylor Bidg., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 








This Bottle of 


ED. PINAUDS 


ilas de France 


EXTRAIT VEGETAL — 


is yours. 


Send 10 cents (to pay postage and 
packing) and we will forward it to your 
addresstogether with ED. PINAUD’S 
booklet ‘‘Messages from the Stars,’’ 


Ed. Pinaud’s Lilas de France 


is an exquisite and 
delightful perfume 
for the handker- 
chief, atomizer 

bath and gener: ij 
toilet uses. Itis the 
most popular toilet 
preparation among women of fash 
ion in Paris and New York—a 
single drop contains the fragrance 
of a bunch of freshly cut lilacs 


Indispensable to men after shaving. 
PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 
Ed. Pinaud Building, 

88 and 90 Fifth Avenue, 

New York 





Ed. Pinaud’s 
American Office. 


HALLOWE’EN FUN 


By Marie Eulalie Moran 


T A MERRY Hallowe’en party the game of 
A Fortune’s Wheel was played. The guests 
were formed into a circle sitting two feet 
apart. An eighteen-inch with gay ribbon 
spokes and a bunch of violets and sleigh-bells for 
the hub, was started by one of the players, the one 
sitting next giving it a push and sending it on to 
his neighbor, and thus around the circle. The 
wheel should not roll fast, and as it goes around al) 
should chant: 


Oop, 


* Fortune’s wheel — oh, speed along; 
AS we sing this mystic song, 
Give happiness, fame, power and we ith, 
lrue love, long life, good friends and health, 
Success in business, music, art, 
Aud —best of all —a merry heart.” 

If a player fails to touch the wheel as it passes, 
or sends it into the middle of the ring instead of 
sending it to his neighbor, or if the wheel falls at his 
feet, his fortune is deferred for that year, and he 
leaves the ring. ‘he game keeps on until one 
player remains who will be given all the gifts in 
the power of the fickle goddess to bestow. If the 
players are at all skillful the wheel can be kept 
rolling for some time. 


Jolly Forest Hallowe’en 


GIRL who lives in the suburbs invited her city 

friends out to a Hallowe’en frolic in an imita- 
tionforest. ‘The furniture, pictures and bric-a-brac 
were removed from the rooms. The floors were 
strewn with leaves, and branches of autumn leaves 
decorated the walls, doors and windows. Boughs 
of brilliant oak screened the upper part of the side- 
board and ferns and vines the lower. Fern leaves 
covered the martle shelf, and on it were straw trays 
of apples, Jack-o’-ianterns lighted the rooms — 
pumpkins of all shapes and hues carved into gro- 
tesque faces of varying expressions, and lined with 
red and green tissue-paper, a little glow-lamp burn- 
ing inside each lantern. 

When supper was announced the guests were sur- 
prised on entering the dining-room to be invited to 
the pumpkin patch—a row of little pumpkins in 
a corner. Closer inspection showed a pumpkin 
marked by a tag for each guest. When seated 
around the log fire they found that each pumpkin 
contained a picnic luncheon wrapped in waxed 
paper and alsoa paper napkin printed with autumn 
leaves. Bright new tin-cups were passed and coffce 
was served from the big tin pot on the hearth, 
‘Then apples were roasted and corn popped, 

Later in the evening the ** Nut-witch ” held court 
in a leafy bower and distributed nut fortunes to the 
curious. This witch was dressed in orange and 
brown, and had a brown splint basket filled with 
nuts of different varieties, each containing a fortune 
or prophecy written on a bit of paper. The‘* Nut- 
witch’’ also read the palms of those who wished to 
peer more deeply into the mysteries of Fate. 


A Hallowe'en Housewarming 


YOUNG couple gave a Hallowe’en house- 

warming to their friends. Pumpkin Jack-o’- 
lanterns with staring eyes and wide-open moutlis 
lighted the way from the road to the house and hung 
in the bushes in the garden. 

To give full scope for the Hallowe’en rites the 
parlor and dining-room furniture had not yet been 
moved into the house. ‘There were plain kitchen 
wooden chairs anda table of planks instead. Shaded 
lights peeped out from autumn vines and leaves, 
bunches of leaves, chrysanthemums and_ berries 
drooped over the mirrors and pictures, while leaves, 
cornstalks and boughs hid the corners of the rooms. 
A gipsy kettle held cool fruit punch, tin dippers be- 
ing tiedtothe poles. A pine tree was thickly hung 
with bright red apples. From this tree the guests 
gathered the apples for the Hallowe’en games. 

Supper was served on the wooden table decorated 
with autumn flowers and leaves. At each wooden 
plate there was a paper napkin in a carrot ring. 
Oysters were served from pumpkin shells, the 
chicken salad was in individual cases of hollowed- 
out turnips, while purple cabbage bowls held pickles 
and crackers, and squash boats the bread-and-butter 
sandwiches, The ice cream was tinted orange and 
frozen in melon moulds, making very presentable 
pumpkins, and it was but the work of a few minutes 
to add the eyes and nose of candied cherries and 
the citron teeth just before serving. A fortune cake, 
containing a thimble, a ring and a dime, was 
brought on with the cream, the cake being iced, and 
fancifully decorated with nuts and candied fruits, 


The Spinning Wheel 


WHEEL of Fortune will furnish much fun at a 

Hallowe’en gathering. Cut a large pasteboard 
disk and paint it to represent awheel. Fasten with 
a nail on a large wooden board to turn easily. 
Draw a circle outside the wheel and paint numbers 
around it. This wheel is presided over by a gipsy 
or witch in costume. She has a large, rustic basket 
filled with fancy envelopes, each numbered and 
containing a fortune in verse. The guests in turn 
give the wheel a spin, and receive from the presid- 
ing genius an envelope with the number correspond- 
ing to the one before whom the wheel stopped. 


A Hallowe’en Weight Test 
By Mary Estes 


SPECIAL room is set apart for the weighing- 

machine, which may be borrowed for the occa- 
sion. This room should be decorated appropriately, 
i a sufficient number of pumpkin lanterns 
hanging over the machine to enable the guests to 
ascertain their respective weights. 

The guest whose weight is determined by three 
even numbers may look fora life of good fortune; 
three odd numbers are unlucky. The highest even 
number means wealth; the one whose number 
represents any multiple of five will win health. A 
number containing a figure 2 and a cipher in con- 
junction signifies a journey; the number 4 proves 
you are a favorite, while the appearance of number 
8 brings three immediate pleasant surprises. Two 
odd numbers in conjunction with a cipher signifies 
the failure of a pet scheme; the number 9 appearing 
in the sum total of pounds means a coming letter. 
A 6 means an invitation within two weeks from a 
man friend. The number 3 denotes a gift. 

A preponderance of ciphers signifies fruitless 
quests. Thirteen added to a cipher brings keen 
disappointment in one’s dearest wish. The number 
7 brings continued happiness, and if one weighs 
one hundred and seventy-seven pounds he must 
necessarily become a humorist. 

Appropriate little home-made souvenirs charac- 
teristic of the fortunes may be given. 


| 
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When You Hang the ‘“‘Artlooms”’ 


if 
IME to take down the summer 
} draperies and replace them with 
rich, warm hangings for autumn and 

winter. The woman who knows 

about Artloom Tapestries now has 
it the advantage ; she gives to her rooms 


H} ©=s an effect of comfort, of luxury and of 
taste out of all proportion to the cost. 

We don’t know how it is with you 
but in most homes Artloom hangings 
are just what is needed; they do more 
to furnish a room than anything clse 
init. Curtains for parlor, living-room, 
dining-room, bed-rooms, den or any 
place in the house. Prices as low 


=——— 


as $3 and up to $30, according to 
The cheaper and medium- 


material. 


price curtains are marvelously effect- 


ive. 
Tapestries, 


Ask to be shown the Artloom 
curtains, 


couch - covers i 


and table-covers the very next time 


you go shopping 
Artioom on every piece) 
chant doubtless has them. 
is that in 
doesn’t 


trouble 
assortment 


some 


(7dentify by label 


Your mer- 
The only 
stores the 
do us justice. 


Please remember we have the largest 


tapestry works in the United States 
can get anything 


and your dealer 
we make. 


1 Send today for our free style book ‘‘H”’ of Artloom creations | 
with designs in color. We shall enclose also without . 
}! cost a charming little book, “*Home-making,’”’ by Edith W. 
Fisher, with illustrated schemes for interior decoration. 





Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Philadelphia 


at) 





= 








For Ladies and Children 


Better fabric, better finish,better fit, than 
can be found in any other make. 


Vests, pants and tights made in all 


weights and styles. 


Union suits in 


sizes to fit tall and slender or short and 


stout figures. 


All leading retailers sell Helvetia Hand Finished 


Underwear. 


Department ‘‘A’”’ 


If you want to know more about it address 


Helvetia Underwear Company 
No. 1 Greene Street, NEW YORK 














Frank | Siddalls Soap 


is sold under a guarantee 
that it will do a wash in 
TWO HOURS that would 
take the best part of a day 
with any other soap, and 
leave smooth, white hands, 
OR MONEY BACK. Sold 
from Portland, Maine, to 
Portland, Oregon, by such 
first-class houses as Acker, 
Merrall & Condit, Park & 
Tilford, Austin Nichols & 
Co., Francis H. Leggett & 
Co. and John Wanamaker, N.Y. If not sold where 
you deal, try another store. Save the coupons 
and write to 


| FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





(the original). 


ta EN’ 
qu 


and Sunburn, a reason for it." 


Removes all odor of perspiration. 
Sold everywhere, or mi tiled on receipt of 25c, 
Sample Free. 

GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 


BORATED 
TALCUM 









A Positive Relief = 
A little 


Prickly Heat, higher 
Chafing, ” tian Worniess 


sulsstitutes, but 








and all afflictions of the skin. 
Delightful after Shaving. 
Get Mennen's 

















ing on air. 


ay 


finished in Goklen, 
highly polished. 
Plush or Verona. 


money. 





Why You Should Buy the Elen Rocker 


Because you owe yourself the comfort and restful position that 
you get from it after a hard day's work. 
Rocking in a Schram Rocker is just like float- 
See that Spring over there? It 
prevents the Seat from coming in contact 
with the Base, the wear on carpets and 
marring of other furniture, and will not 
move about when in use. 
every motion of the body, relieves the tensions of 
tired nerves and muscles; 
tion, so essential aftera hard day's work. 
never know until after you have tried the Schram, 
how restfula chair can be. 


It responds to 


permits a perfect relaxa- 
You will 


It is made of select ak, 


Weathered or Early-English, 
Upholstered with No. 1 Leather, 
If your dealer cannot supply you 
with our Rocker, write us for our cati log, in which we 
show many different patterns, at prices to suit you. 

OUR GUARANTEE I8—Use our rocker for three 
months, and if you find it is not all we claim for it, 
and you are not entirely satisfied, return same to us 
at our expense and we will refund every cent of your 
We are not satisfied unless you are. 


A. W. Schram & Sons Co., 124 Marion St., Oshkosh, Wis. 
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THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


| DIAMOND | With One Idea: To Make Money 
FAST COLO 


R CC’ anybody tell me why this is the favorite 
EYELETS 


month for joining The Girls’ Club? No 
matter how many new members join in other 




































The 
Final Touch 


that makes or mars 
a shoe is the eyelet. 
Where ordinary 
eyelets become 

brassy or rough 

up — spoiling shoe 
appearance them- 

selves and fraying out 
the laces—the Dia- 

mond Fast Color Eye- 
let keeps its original 
color longer than any 
shoe can last. 


In Diamond Fast 
Color Eyelets the tops 
or parts which are in 
sight are of solid color 
and simply can’t wear 
brassy. The only metal 
is the part which holds it in 
the leather and is nickel-plated 
and non-corroding, while a care- 
ful factory system of inspection 
prevents the imperfections 
which wear and tear laces and 
mark the owners as careless in 
dress. 

Fast Color Evelets are dis- 
tinctive and invariably give 
character to the shoes in which 
they are used. ‘Thousands of 
people of refinement are daily 
demanding this eyelet when 
they buy shoes. 

Look for the Diamond Fast 
Color Eyelet (trade mark @®); 
you’ll-have to look close to find 
it, but if it’s there you can buy 
the shoe with an added satis- 
faction 

Let us send you free our interesting 
booklet and samples. Write now and 
discover the merits of this eyelet that 
adds an aristocratic tone to any shoe. 














UNITED FAST COLOR 
EYELET CO. 
Boston 
Mass. 


| vigorous and so imbued with a desire to work that 
| do even more. Somehow one feels like working 
at all?’’ Let the Club help you plan for one next : 
What You Wish to Know 
requirements of any kind except a desire to make ' j ' 
stay in such auseful club. Its thousands of mem- 
ment, but has proved its ability to help girls who | 
for one is naturally slow to believe in a club which 
| accept the advantages which it offers. Every girl is 
The New Books 
la lit 
so that everybody might know it at the same time. Vor, Qua 1 y 
discussing for a long time. 
‘* The House of a Thousand Candles,”’ by Meredith WALTER M.LOWNEY CO. BOSTON.MASS 


seasons of the year the first of October is sure to 
I always look for great things from the girls who 
| now after a jolly vacation such as some of us have 
; py 
year, or for a little trip during the autumn or a Aa ; 
Fg Fv 
F YOU happen to be one of the many thousands my ‘ ae 
money. Its members work as little or as much as 
bers earn many thousands of dollars each year, 
need money, and now, after three years of useful- 
means earning, not spending, but now even the 
as welcome as can be — and those as well who have 
OR weeks and weeks girls have been asking the 
Here is the list at last! The books are ready for th lled 
you, and the more of them you earn the better. are Uneque 
“The Conquest of Canaan,”’ by Booth Tarkington, 
Nicholson. | MAKERS OF CHOCOLATES E COCOA 


| bring a fresh and larger deluge. And such energy 
and enthusiasm! Everybody seems refreshed and 
join in October. Some of them have done really 
noteworthy things, but there are other girls who can 
| had. Now I know some one will say, ‘* How about 
the unfortunate girls who haven’t had any vacation 
winter if you would rather take one then. It 
| would be worth while and it can be done. 
th ll od , Cpe 8 
of girls into whose homes THE JOURNAL will go ; 
for the first time this month you will surely say, , F 
** What is the Girls’ Club?’’ It is the largest club \ . 
in the world, with no initiation fee, no dues, no ‘a 
they choose and drop out when they want to— but 
they seldom do that, for they are only too glad to 
| merely using the leisure time which might other- 
wise be wasted. The club is no longer an experi- 
ness, it is more popular than ever. Sometimes 
suspicion and prejudice have had to be overcome, 
most skeptical girls have come to understand that 
this club exists for them, and that it is folly not to 
left their girlhood behind them. The bond which 
holds the Club together is desire to make money. 
question, ‘‘ What new books will you give us 
this year?’’ but the secret has been kept until now, 
They are the books which everybody is reading and - 
discussing just now, and will keep on reading and as Most Delicious 
ePp Possibl 
| ‘* Nedra,’ by George Barr McCutcheon, urest Ossi e 
‘The Gambler,”’ by Katherine Cecil Thurston, 
} ‘* The House of Mirth,” by Edith Wharton. 
} “The Clansman,”’ by Thomas Dixon, Jr. 





' Now I know the very first thing some of you will 
DI A nea re) N D do is to write and ask me which book is the best, 
’ but how can that be told when all are so good? 
- There are reasons why each of the six is better than 
FAST CO He) R the others, so the best thing to do is to get them all. 
For the asking the Ciub will send you an illustrated 
a Ee LE T Ss circular telling you just enough of the story to help 
you decide which you will choose first. 


The New Prizes Y 





=> ames WA Ex “ers 
N \ +, 
Ve Yap ts A 
— v3 S| I Nes * he 
. Sr - a . S . “yj y - 
T GOES without saying that you want one, but 4 
how much—ten dollars or a hundred? It all 
depends upon yourself. A little ten-year-old girl 


has won a prize and so have busy mothers with girls 


. e e 
W and boys of their own—so why shouldn’t you? 
rite Today For This But you will have to wake up and be in earnest, for 
New Colonial Art Clo in this Club it is not wishing but working that wins. t V 
~ th If you write to the Club today you will be ready to a es Oo es oOo ew 


start at once and be among the first on the field. . 
( ente ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
t r It is most important to start early, but if you must s 

I y 


start late a little extra effort will soon put you THE SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH 


abreast of the less energetic. There is a certain 








stimulus which is good tor one in competing for a IT PRODUCES THE MOST BEAUTIFUL BLACK LUSTRE, WITH LITTLE LABOR 
prize, to say nothing of the usefulness of the wel- AND NO DUST. IT IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD; 

| come check which comes in due time to those who 

| have worked well and successfully. Sometimes TRY IT AND BE CONVINCED 
girls win prizes without even hoping to do so, but : 

| it is the worker who wins every time. If you are PUT UP IN LARGE BOXES, FILLED FULL, READY MIXED FOR USE 
that kind of girl don’t wait a minute, please, for M : ; 
you really ought to have some of the five thousand We recommend it as far Superior to any other paste stove polish on the 
dollars which will be distributed in prizes this market. It can be applied with a damp cloth, and polished with a dry 
month to those who are the most energetic, in woolen cloth or brush. It is absolutely dustless ; it is a labor saver ; polishes 


addition to all the other money earned, and I want 


with a brilliant lustre, which gives great satisfaction. After dinner the stove 
you to win it. 


may be touched up in a minute by the use of our Sun Paste and may always 


——— be kept bright and clean with very little labor. 
F COURSE youdo. They are quite the thing, Made by MORSE BROTHERS, Proprietors Rising Sun Stove Polish 
but the silver ones which people wear are not Cant Ma. U.S.A 
to be compared with the beautiful Tiffany gold anton, Bey We Oe Me 


swastika with a diamond in the centre, which dis 
tinguishes the honor members of The Girls’ Club. 
Sometimes girls write: ‘* Please let me be a member 
of the Club and send me a pin right away.’’ Of 
course that can’t be done, for if anybody could have 
the pin for the asking there would be no distinction 
in wearing it. It is only right and fair that a 
standard of excellence be fixed, but at the same time 











CSoreit cthélls 


TRACE Mann, 








We will 


: send you 
postpaid this y 


beautiful 

















Stamped and tinted 22-inch Colonial Art it is easily within reach of any wide-awake, purpose Hand Trimmed Underwear 
loth Centerpiece —your choice of three new designs: f : "he . ° : » WV 
& ul girl, What do you think of this little Minne- Oe vie ee ee 
mations Beauty Roses sota girl? She writes: y by ven 
arnations or Poppies ** Dear Girls’ Club f W. d Child 
mse Diegvem pay showing exactly how to embroider it “Treceived my pin not long ago and a very large or omen an ] ren 
- you will senc 3 « sto pay factory « « y) ‘ 
Old En lish Lace, 3, ryayi- pe Aree te | “0 os check last week. I dearly love my pin and would not K a f ; ; i f : 
Richardson’s Grand Prize Embroidery Silk to trim and exchange it for anything givenme. Every one says it | @ Knit from superior quality of yarn, giv- 
embroider the Centerpiece. ‘Ihe Lace alone is worth more is a perfect little beauty. Iamsurelamthe youngest | . h d d . | .e h 
than we ask for the entire Outfit. member of your Club. I am just ten years old. ing strength an urability to the garment, 
: Mamma and Papa both told me I could not earn any 4 : a 
Write to-day —enclosing 30 cents money, but ew they know better. Mamma always and comfort to the wearer. Its correct 
stamps or coin, and state design wanted wrote for me because she said you might object to a proportions and perfect fit are born of a 
This is the biggest offer ANG ee child being a member, but I did all the work and lam ’ . ie 
onde woman ane on ek ae ahr lf a ion Silk going to keep right on.” woman s understanding of women s nee ds. 
and theeasi ow andto placei ands our hig a . " s , . 
ceriptive Premium Catalog, illssteating aanodanst Couldn’t you doas well? Surely! All you need © All garments are made with strong elastic 
~inbroidery. ‘This Catalog also sent tu anyone free on request. is purpose, push and perseverance. seams, insuring wear and comfort, and a dainty 
RICHARDSON SILK CO. Will You Join Our Club? hand crochet finish that appeals to critical discrim 
Clerk 110, 220-224 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. ; ; : inating women. @ The button holes carefully 
OU need only write a letter or a postal-card 








made, and buttons securely attached, add to the 
satisfaction in wearing this superior underwear. 

gq Soret Mei Underwear for Women is made in 
every variety of Vests, Pants, lights, Corset Covers 
and Union Suits: — for Children, in Vests, Pants, 
and Union Suits. A size to fit every form; a 
price to fit every purse. 


stating your desire to be a member. Almost 
the next mail will bring you all the information you 
need, and you will then be ready to earn money, 
win a prize and wear a swastika. Though the Club 
has thousands of members and is growing con- 
stantly, there is a place and a welcome for you 
and for your friends, so you may pass on the in- 
vitation if you wish. | 
Just address | 


@ Every well dressed woman should send for ou 
illustrated catalogue of Ypres MLZ Underwear 
BROWN DURRELL CO., 102 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. | 
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Fall Styles | 


Ready Now in | 
WOMEN’S REGALS | 


If American women had never before 
recognized the qualityof style in Women’s 
Regal Shoes the new Fall models would 
be a revelation to them. 

Several remarkably striking and ele- 

ant designs have recently been pro- 

uced by women’s fashionable custom 
bootmakers, and the new Regal line in- 
cludes faultiess, unaltered duplicates of 
those high-priced order-made models. 

If we were making these Women’s Regal 
shoes and selling them the way other 
shoes are sold, they would not only cost 
you around $6 and $8 a pair, but you 
could never expect to try on these latest 
styles before next January, at the earliest. 

You get your Regals while the styles 


14 
Sizes 


All the New 
Styles in the 
New Fall 
Style-Book — 
Free for a 
Postal 
















STYLE 14AC2—As 
illustrated. High Shoe, 
6-lutton Style. Made 
of lack King Calf. 
STYLE 14AH1— Same,ex- 
cept made of Patent Calf. 


The 323 Regal Stores are heing 
adde:\ to every month, There's proba 
Indy one in vour town alrexdy. If not, order 
by mail. Perfect Fit Guaranteed. 


REGAL SHOE CO., Inc. 


Mail Order Dept.: Boston, Mass., 703 Summer Street 
Mail Order Sub-Stations: 
Factories, East Whitman, Mass., Box 9®. 
San lrancisco, Cal., 620 Market Street — New Store. 


“Reoal Shoes 


$3.50 and $4.00 














How to get 


FREE 


ThisTinted Calendar 
Linen with instructions 
for embroidering and fin- 
ishing. Given, until 
December |st, 1906, to 
every embroiderer send- 
ing 16 cents for our 


NEW 
EMBROIDERY 
BOOK 


Book is our latest “ Limbroidery Lessons with Colored 
Studies for 1907" just off the press. Over 125 pages; 
hundreds of beautiful illustrations. Complete instruc- 
tions for working everything new in embroidery, Dia- 
grams for beginners, showing Color Distribution and 
Stitch Slants for flowers — nothing could make the work 
more simple. Following features of special interest: 
Colored Plates of all popular flowers, etc.; Cen jeces, 
Doilies, Sofa Cushions, etc., in the now popular Shadow 
Embroidery; Hedebo Embroidery, Eyelet Embroidery 
and Mountmellick Work; fine line of stamped Hem- 

stitched Linens; beautiful Fish 
. fe im, Set; White and Tan Center- 
pieces and Doilies; Dainty 
Christmas Novelties; Extra 
Large Assortment of Sofa 
Cushions. 16cents pays for book 
and postage. Tinted Calendar 
Lineu given FREE. Notmore 
than one premium sent to same 
person. Duplicate Calendar 
Linens are 6c.each. Send 1éc. 
for 1907 Book. Besure and ask 
for FRER CALENDAR LINEN 
in your letter. Book will reach 
you in one envelope and FREE 
CALENDAR LINEN in a sep- 
arate envelope. Address 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Co. 
6 Union St., New London, Conn. 














A Perfect Figure to Every Lady 


WHO WEARS A 


Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined | 


Ladies who have worn this garment are No Hooks 


anxious to testify to its merits. The ilus- No Clasps 
tratiow& tell what space does not allow us No Eyelets 
to print. The Back View shows the man- € No Strings 
ner of adjustment; try the position. It will & No Heavy 


naturally throw your chest forward, 
shoulders back 
and cause you 
to stand 
erect —thus / 


- s 
a he 4 
y : 
broadening ; Ss 
the chest, ( . 
expanding “ 
the lungs and 
Strengthening 
| the heart and 
} stomach. 


$1.00 


Steels 





* Patented. 


Ask your S H 
dealer for A LIN 
$1.50 Itis your guarantee 
against unsatisfactory 
substitutes. If he cannot supply you, | 
send us your order with dealer's name. 
Two styles: high or low bust. Made 
in corset sateen, white or drab, also 
white summer netting. Best grade 
$1.50; medium $1.00. Postage 
prepaid. Give bust and waist 
measure and length of waist from arm- 
pit to waist line. Write for interesting 
catalogue. Free. Canadian Agents: 





Penrect Fons, The Corona Company, Montreal. 
rset COMBINED. THE SAHLIN COMPANY 


1326 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


| ** This is my problem. 


HOW I PLEASED A 
DIFFICULT EMPLOYER 


By Ida C. Murray 


need that I should secure work. The friend 

who told me of the opening said: ‘‘ He isa very 
hard man to please, and especially dislikes women 
workers. He would not consider a woman perma- 
nently, and is looking for the right sort of a man, 
but just at the present time he is in a quandary, 
with a lot of accumulated work on his desk, and you 
could obtain the employment temporarily.’’ 

This was not encouraging, particularly as I was 
just then not blessed with quiet, steady nerves, but 
I made application and was given a trial on the very 
distinct understanding that it would not be perma- 
nent. The first thing, in fact, required of me was to 
fill out a card with name, experience, etc., and 
write acfoss it the ominous word ‘ temporary.”’ 
But in the quiet hour of the previous night I had 
reviewed the situation and had‘ said to myself: 
I will bring to bear upon 
it every faculty of acute observation, alertness and 
patience — above all, silence.” 

So I started in. I found he fully merited the 
appellation “‘ difficult.’’ The dictation was given 
very rapidly, very indistinctly, with decided impa- 
tience of any interruption, and with a continuous 
nervous twitching of the man’s whole body, hands 
twisting a pencil round and round, tapping the arm 
of his chair, shaking his foot, continual nervous 
motion. I sat within the silence of an intensely 
watchful spirit, consciously leaning upon an inner 
quietude while outwardly my fingers guided my 
pencil as rapidly as possible. To my relief the 
answered correspondence was to be turned over to 


|: CAME at a time when there was imperative 


me, so I made my mind easy in regard to proper | 


names, street addresses, terms, etc., knowing I could 
find those out later by myself, and concentrated all 
my powers of mind upon the effort to catch his 
words without interruption. The dictation over I 
absorbed myself completely in the one thing before 
ine, to write out those letters swiftly and correctly. 
I believe the world for me narrowed itself down to 
that one thing. I know I literally thought of noth- 
ing else until that was accomplished. 


That was my first day. When the morrow came, 
difficult as was the dictation ordeal, I saw a little 
way around and beyond it. 1 began to study the 
convenience of my employer. I did not take my 
noon hour when the regular time came, because he 
was still at hisdeskand mightneed me. Ever since 
then I have followed that pointer. I go for my 
junch at any hour I| find suits him, sometimes as 
early as eleven in the morning, sometimes as late as 
three in the afternoon. I have never spoken of the 
matter, he has never shown that he noticed it, but 
as long as he sits at his desk I am at mine, and 
when he wishes something looked up at once I am 
there to do it immediately and with swift dispatch. 
It was my aim clearly defined in my own mind that 
he should find me a perfectly-working, smoothly- 
ordered, thoughtful machine ready for his serving — 
not a woman ! 
women wage-earners ; they cannot wholly forget the 
feminine element. Now, don’t misunderstand ! 
You can never — you would not wish to — eliminate 
the unconscious silent influence of your womanhood 


in an office, but in your work put an impersonal | 


element, rely upon nothing but superb accuracy, 
neatness and celerity. Forget your sex and glory in 
the power of concentration and patience which is 
your woman’s heritage. 


The days went by and my successor did not put | 
in an appearance, but each day opened more oppor- | 


tunities for the watchful eyes. I found things in 


my desk needing attention, things which my predes | 
Quietly and opportunely I | 
learned from others in the office what they were | 


cessor had neglected. 


intended for and how to carry them forward cor- 
rectly ; for instance, entries in certain journals, 
current correspondence cards, etc. Then one day 
when my nervous employer just happened to remem- 
ber that these matters must be out of gear and came 
jumping around my desk to investigate, he found 
them all neatly arranged and brought up to date. 
Not one word did he say, but I saw a relief, a 


momentary letting-down of his nervous tension, | 


which repaid my effort. Many small services fell 
in my way, such as keeping his desk shelves and 
drawers well stocked with the cards and papers he 
was likely to need. And one constant watch I have 
maintained over myself —no matter how long, how 
trying or how tiresome the dictation, no gesture of 
fatigue is allowed to escape me ; Ismother yawns, I 
seldom change my position, I never ask questions. 
Then there came a day when the word ‘‘ perma- 
nent ’’ was written across the card whereon with 
sinking heart I had inscribed ‘‘ temporary.” 


Why have I studied so persistently to make a 
success of this trying position? Entirely for the 
sake of the compensation so sorely needed? A 
thousand times no! Had that been the underlying 
and deepest motive, let me tell you frankly the suc- 
cess would not have followed. The success came 
partly because I strove to study my employer. I 
soon found him to be a just and not an unkind man, 
and I put myself in his place. I used to imagine 
myself sitting at his desk worried and badgered by 
the constant pressure of responsible decisions and 
irresponsible employees, and then I strove to see in 
just what way quiet, effective, helpful service could 
be rendered. When I saw that plainly, then that is 
what I tried to render. There was infinite compen- 
sation wrapped up in this. I came into an under- 
standing of another’s trials; I became conscious that 
in his mind I had raised the standard of his valua- 
tion of women’s services, and at night I could go 
home feeling that my little part in the world’s 
earnest work had been a real one and well done. 

Partly also the success is the result of the fine 
discipline this hard position has worked in myself. 
My nerves are steady and clear, for all day long I 
think not of myself but of offering the best help to 
some one else; I am quiet and happy and content. 
No actual word of commendation is ever spoken to 


| me, but my employer’s manner shows his confident 


dependence upon me, and there is also one result I 
treasure greatly — when he has occasion to use my 
services during the day his nervous restlessness in 
great measure departs, and his manner is quiet and 
reasonable; it is that of a man no longer bearing 
upon his mind the thought of an incompetent or 
intractable employee, but one who has lost all 
remembrance whatever of the employee and has lei- 
sure of mind to cope solely with the work lying 
before him. 


Do you not think it pays? Try it. 


Right here lies the mistake of many | 
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‘(as.A. STEVENS & 


SPECIAL CATALOGUE 


Cloaks. Suits.Furs. Etc. 


-1906- FALL AND WINTER STYLES -1907- | 
Jiailed Free Upon Request —= 
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It shows you the correct styles 
It shows you the new materials 
It quotes you the lowest prices 
It contains several hundred 


~ 
cannot be duplicated in any material 
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BROS. 








It gives the information a | 


woman desires | 


illustrations 


It is the best style book issued 


Style No. 411 here shown represents one of our 
special bargains. 
for itself, but as to the value of the garment we 
must tell you. 
choice Kersey and is beautifully trimmed with 
Hercules and Soutache braid, with a tiny bit 
of Passementerie at collar. 
and has all the good points of a much higher 

priced garment. 


The style is correct and shows 


It is made 48 inches long from 


A striking coat, 


A coat suitable for all occasions. 
black, blue, castor or brown. 


Comes in 


he superior style points in this coat 


anywhere for $15. Order one from 
this advertisement and you will see 
the greatest coat bargain in the 


United States this $10 75 
* 


season. Price 
In ordering give color and bust measure 


Our beautiful catalogue, the 
finest we have ever issued, 
showing several hun- 
dred new Fall styles 
in Suits, Coats, 
Skirts, etc., mailed upon 
request. 


2 
Chas. A. Stevens & Bros. | 
Dept. “A,” Chicago, III. | 






















—— 
10c Enough 
a card to 
containing support 
8 2 
pieces collars 
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Collar Supporters 


Washing won’t break, twist or rust it or harm it 
in any way. Silk-covered, and ends are finished 
so they won’t poke through—can’t scratch the 
neck. Thin, pliable, comfortable. 


Over 3,000,000 sets of Bronzebone sold in 2 years. All 
good stores sell it. If you can't get it from your dealer, send 
us his name and address together with 10c and we'll send 
you enough to support 2 collars. Specify colur—white or 
black, and size — low, medium or high. 


L. Hollander, Mfr., PaiLADELPHIA” 




















An Eye To Satisfy 


People who fasten their clothes with Peet's Patent In- 
visible Eyes are always comfortable, 
look well dressed, and never worry 
about distressing gaps or wrinkles. 


PEET’S uivisinis EYES 





are far better than any other eye, or a silk loop. 
Never come unfastened, don't wear off or tear 
off. You can't see them, yet you know 
they'rethere. It’s all in the triangle. 
Sold by all dealers, all sizes, black or 
white, in envelopes, 5c. With spring 


hooks, 10c. 
ROS., Dept. I, 


PEET B 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This Book on Furs 
a w\ FREE vac: 


book 


’ “Style in Furs by Shayne” 


before buying furs. It gives interesting 
fur facts that all intending purchasers 
should have. Tells how to select furs, 
how best to clean and protect them. 
% Alsoshows our complete line of fur 


\ garments, muffs, scarfs, collars, 







xloves, etc. Shaynes’ Fur Goods 
are known the world over as fore- 
most in quality, style, fit and 
workmanship, Send your 
name and address today for 
this book. It will give you the 
latest fur styles. Mention Edition A10. 


JOHN T. SHAYNE & CO.,187-189 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


“America’s Fur Authorities.” Established 1873. 








Send 25 cts. today for a pair 

The only practical hat fasteners for 
women. Usedandrecommendedevery- 
where. Hold better than four hat pins, 
without making holes in hat. Invisible 
when in use—instantly attached. 
Money refunded if you want it. 


Agents write for Special Offer ' se 
FAIR MFG. COMPANY : 


210 5th Street Racine, Wis. 


THE SONG THAT awakens tender emotions, 
stirs the soul and fills the 
MOTHER SUN heart with joy. By far the 
sweetest song ever written. 
Everybody likes it; you will like it. 
Melodious, tuneful and easy to sing. To 10 CENTS 
quickly dispose of the first Edition, 25,000 
copies, we offer them at the special price of A O i Y 
A genuine bargain; don’t missit. Send adime today. 
THE TRELOAR MUSIC CO., 5A1 Hall Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


| Worn-Out Carpets | “into 


alike on loth sides. If you want the best, write for my booklet. 


GEO. P. SEIBERT, Easton, Pa. Established 1844. 


Py aidigs 
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trials of 
without a corset. 





overriding corset. 


quality Batiste. 


every form. 






Price: $1.00 Single Boned 
af 1.50 Double “ 


Tre 
eATENTED 


A Back and Form Supporter 


Corrects figure faults; 
ill fitting corsets; 
If you wear a 42 Cor- 
set Cover the Corslette produces a 38 fit. 

It is a boon for the stout. r 
slender, heightens beauty of the medium figure. It 
holds the bust high or low and prevents the flesh 


Is elegantly and substantially made of fine 
It has flexible boning, no hard 
seams, laces in front, full elastic webbed back, 
can be washed. Fits any figure, is comfortable for 
Enhances fit of the Princess Gown. 
Unexcelled for Outdoor Sports; holds the form 
without a corset; allows freedom of motion. 

Specially adapted for young misses or ladies who do 
not wear corsets. No fitting required. Send exact bust measurement. 


GUARANTEED TO MEET OUR CLAIMS. 
2.00 Double Boned Silk Elastic Back 
3.00 and $4.00 Double Boned Embroidery Front 
Women are enthusiastic over the Corslette, so simple yet so effective. 
so much that all marvel at the great results. 


ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & CO., 520 Broadway, New York. 






overcomes the 
worn with or 


A helper for the 


$2.50 Double Boned special deep 
back for Stout and Long Waisted 
It accomplishes 
Until your dealer can supply you send to 


Address, Mme. MEYERS, Dept. Manager. 
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Have 


You an fxtra 










Is your 
bath room, 
bed room, or 
spare room always 
as warm and cozy as 
you would like it? There 
need not be a cold room in 
the house if you own a PERFECTION 
Oil Heater. This is an oil heater 
which means what its name implies 
—PERFECTION. Produces intense 
heat without smoke or smell because 
equipped with smokeless device —no 
trouble, no danger. Easily carried 
around from room to room. Handle 
never gets hot. You cannot turn the wick too high or too low. Easy 
and simple to care for asa lamp. The 


PERFECTION | 
Oil Heater SR RoE 


B Any Cloth Cos Be e Easily Changed ff 


. . ° 
Equipped with Smokeless Device iciileeiaecahalintennesieciasniiihan dalle 

rr Seve yy Stu's agri!" —“DIAMOND DYES will do it” 
is an ornament to the home. It is made in two styles —Nickel and Japan ) ” "epee aw pe =| eee alae oy tae ao Sein te 
trimmings. Oil fount beautifully embossed. Holds four quartS of oil and Seen —s eeremmmnnnie 
burns eight to nine hours. Do not be satisfied with anything but a Perfection Why don’t you make them bright aad fresh and “DIAM ' D DYES will do it” 

9 ° ° ° new again with a fresh new color? cana DIA ON wi 0 it 

Oil Heater. If you cannot get heater or information from your dealer write to Send your name and address at once for a copy of the Diamond Dye Annual. We send it free. It is an inval- 
nearest agency for descriptive circular. I ‘Picace mention your dealer's mame, and say whether be svits Dininonl Dyes). Ades! ee hee 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY WELLS & RICHARDSON CO. (L. 1. J., Oct.) Burlington, Vermont 
ALL UP“TO-*DAYE, DEALERS" HANDLE SDIAMOND \OyES ) )) 
































An Automobile for Boys P lush Pillow Top 


GIVEN AWAY 


To get our 1906-7 Pyrography Catalogue before new cus- 
tomers. Send your name today with 25 cents to pay cost of 
stamping, shipping, etc., and we Only One Top 
will send you this beautiful Gives Anes 
Real Plush Pillow Top, to One 
stamped with Foot Ball Address 
Boy or Indian Maiden 
design so that anyone 
can burn it with hand- 
A ff h ; b ; some effect. Choice 

n offer that gives any boy an opportunity of old gold, tan or 
to secure an Oldsmobile Standard Runabout light green 


: ° lush; size 
in return for selling age am ° 


THE SATURDAY |= 
EVENING POST 


Boys, Here is Your Chance 


Any boy who sells the magazine may receive an automobile. The offer especially 
favors those starting work now. If you want a “ bubble” write at once and ask us 
to send you details, together with ten free copies of the next issue of the magazine. 
The copies will be mailed to you entirely without ch Sell them at five cents 
each and thus provide the money for the following aie supply at the wholesale 
price. Full information will go with the magazines, including a booklet telling all 
about the automobile and another booklet, “‘ Boys Who Make Money,” giving clever 
plans of some successful boy agents. Write today. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 536 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





















































































SPECI AL Our No. 97 $2.50 Outfit, only $1 .60 


This splendid outfit, shown above, is complete for burning on plush, wood, 
leather, etc. Includes fine Platinum ‘Point, Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, Double- 
action Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, two pieces Stamped 
Practice Wood and full directions, all in neat leatherette box. Ask your dealer, 
or we will send C. O. D. When cash accompanies order for No, 97 outfit w 
include free our 64-page Pelican Instruction Handbook (price 25c.), te most 
complete pyrography book published. 












































































st i Sk ll! B. .B Y I 10 O D Contains 92 pages (12 in three colors), with 
My erious u 9 o New 1906 Pyrography FREE 2,000 illustrations, including ac wee 
sig 1 and otlie s, Oo 
Great fun! Shines in the dark with a fear- The Mother’s Nursery Guide Catalog, No. L 57 signs by Gibson and other good artists, on 
someblue light! Funny ghost! Price 15¢ post- A monthly adviser in the care of children, without a nage . . articles of wood, ea ) : p ’ 
vi Mags Wewill send our new illustrated catalog rival inthe world. Its medical and educational advice description; also shows our extensive line of Pyrography Outfits and Supplies. TBAQE 
dvode' et’ og aiasiene, rete. ,containing hun- is the highest. Basynoop, established in 1884, has The largest pyrography catalog ever issued. Write for it today. % ) 
’ suries, etc., absolutely won the praises of hundreds of thousands of mothers. 0.164 W Jock Boul d, Chi Bem 
WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY ‘The Boston Transcript says: ‘“Yhis model periodical is 16 est Jackson Bou evar deage. t 30 
FREE THE CREST TRADING CO. worth its weight in gold.” $layear. Sample copies lc. Thayer & Chandler “Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the Mx awk 
20 E Witmark Building, New York Babyhood Pub. Co., 1019 Morse Bldg., New York , 





























|| LIO® STOUT tN 
—_—\ 
{ 


Y SELF REDUCING 
Usa 


f Become they are the only corsets that ) 


positively reduce the figure of the stout 
woman, without the slightest discomfort 


—in fact, they will produce comfort. 
They will give you a better shape than you ever 
had, and a correct foundation for a well-fitting 
gown. The patented features of these new 
corsets work together with the result that they 
greatly reduce the abdomen, and give effective 
support to the woman who is physically weak. 
Physicians recommend these corsets instead of 
*¢abdominal bands.’’ 
The economical woman will find that one New 
Nemo Self-Reducing Corset at $3.00 is actually 
cheaper than three ordinary corsets at $1.00. 
Model No. 312, for the tall stout woman. 
Model No. 314, for the short stout woman. 


Mace in Coutil, White and Drab, sizes 20 to 36. 


I i $3 
For sale nearly everywhere that corsets are sold. Ask 
your dealer ; if he cannot supply you, sen us three clollars, 
state model number, size and color, and we will forward 
the corset to you, charges prepaid. 


Kops Bros. , Mfrs. ,35 West Third St. , New York 

















Tis smart jacket was mace with Bear Brand Yarns. The 
ce st was a mere trifle, compared to that of the tinished gar- 
ment at the shops, and the work was done quickly at odd 
moments. Not upon cost nor labor <loes its success depend. 
The garment has charm and shapeliness because the Bear 
Brand Yarns were usec, so uniformly soft, so lasting, so elas- 
tic, and so perfect in all their qualities. You can make one of 


these garments. You don't have to bea knitter. Send us 
twenty-five cents for the most complete and instructive 
knitting book published — the Bear Brand of Handi- 


work. In it the first steps of knitting are so clearly shown 
that you know how before you realize it. <A veritable ency- 
clopedia of knitting and crocheting information — 192 pages, 
beautifully illustrated with over 250 photographs. FRE 

full instructions for making the jacket in picture by writing to 


BEAR BRAND YARN MFRS., Dept. F, New York 
BEAR BRAND YARNS at all good stores 

















CALI Smee A 





= or ms - 
CALENDAR 


Nothing Like it Anywhere 
at the Price. 


beautiful 
auywhere for 


Nothing as 
artistic 
the price. 

Red velvet Poinsettia ap- 
pliqued on tan or green lez ather, 
representing California’s 
famous flower that blooms at 
Christmas. Makes beautiful 
presents. We offer this calen- 
dar at one-half its value. Only 

to introduce our leather dra- 
peries. Send $1.00and we will send the calendar 
prepaid. We will refund your dollar and postage 
promptly if not satisfied. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with genuine “ Suntan" 
Leather Draperies, Pillow Covers, Table Mats and Novelties 
we will supply you direct from our factory at manufacturer's 
prices. Illustrated catalogue sent free. 


Leather Grille & Drapery Co. 


and 
double 





one to a customer, 








q 710 S. Spring St. Los Angeles, Cal. 





A WOMAN’S CLUB 
THAT IS WORTH WHILE 


By Isabel Gordon Curtis 


NE day a caller,a sweet-faced young woman 
‘e) who was a stranger to me, said: ‘‘I have 

come a-begging—not for money, however. 
You have a houseful of little folks and I suppose 
you do more or less home-dressmaking. Have 
you on hand any paper patterns which are discarded 
because the styles have grown old-fashioned or the 
children too big for them?’ 


**T have a drawerful of them,’’ I said immedi- 
ately. ‘* Patterns for all sorts of things: frocks, 
underwear, little boys’ suits and my own gar- 
ments.’’ 


” 


** May I have them?’’ she queried. 

** Certainly,’’ I answered, ‘* but what on earth do 
you use them for? All I find them available for is 
to polish mirrors or window-glass.’’ 

Then she told the story of a gentle charity begun 
during a recent hard winter. Its aid went to fifty or 
sixty hard-working families, not recipients of char- 
ity in any way, but people sensible enough to receive 
half-worn clothing in the kindly spirit with which it 
was given. Once a month all the cast-off clothing 
that each household could afford was delivered at the 
home of one of the club members, who gave up one 
large room for storage and sewing. The gifts were 
carefully looked over, then arranged according to 
the needs of individual families. The requirements 
were studied of each family on the list which 
recorded the measurements of men and women and 
the sizes of children. Where it was possible clothes 
were given out which were ready to be worn or which 
reguired only slight alteration. If remodeling was 
a necessity with each parcel went a paper pattern for 
a garment which would fit a child or the mother. 


**You have no idea,’’ said my visitor, ‘* how 
gratefully a pattern is received. It means the sav- 
ng of fifteen or twenty-five cents, and that is no 
insignificant item when a slender income has to be 
abnormally stretched.’’ 

The result of the pattern-giving was that a few 
weeks later I became a member of the club which 
keeps its charities so quiet that even today it has no 
name. It pledges itself to certain rules; it does no 
talking about its work to outsiders — unless they 
are outsiders who might become desirable help- 
mates — it never discusses ‘* worthy cases” outside 
the circle; it receives no clothing which is fit only 
for the rag-bag or is unsuitable for working-people 
— and each member gives one afternoon a fortnight 
to the work or pays a fine of ten cents when absent. 
The afternoon is given to looking over the clothes 
which have been collected; they are cleansed when it 
is necessary (although very few are sent that require 
such treatment). The ten-cent fines in the course 
of a year amount to a respectable little sum, which 
is paid to a woman who comes to the house to make 
over clothes for the mothers who have no time for 
sewing. With her help the thirty women in the club 
do considerable sewing in three hours, and the 
result is an array of serviceable, comfortable little 


garments. But these clothes are not a charitable 
offering. The dressmaker’s wage is estimated and 


to each bit of finished work is attached a price; it 
may be anything from twenty to fifty cents for a 
warm coat or a pretty shirtwaist, and it is paid 
thankfully. Men’s garments are made over into 
small trousers, jackets or overcoats for boys, some- 
times into neat, warm coats for little girls. On one 
such coat, of thick cheviot lined with red cash- 
mere, the price, I remember, amounted to twenty- 
seven cents. 


Everything you can imagine comes in the bun- 
dies: odd bits of braid, buttons, trimmings, lace, 
scraps of velvet, silk and fur. One item, which 
careful mothers always welcome, are the dress- 
maker’s pieces of ahalf-worn garment. Everything 
is utilized. Once a month tlre parcels of clothing, 
made or ready to make over, are distributed by the 
club members who own a carriage. The club has 
planned to add a shoe and a millinery department 
to its work. ‘The fines will be paid toa cobbler and 
a milliner going out to work by the day, who wiil 
put all discarded footwear and headgear into pre- 
sentable shape. 

One last word as to the families who are bene- 
fited. Each club member finds at least three house- 
holds in whom she takes a friendly interest. My 
own protégés are the children of the man who 
delivers our milk and several schoolmates of my own 
youngsters. Their shabby, thin clothing I had 
noticed during visits to the schoolroom. We havea 
standing committee of women who do the visiting 
and the forming of new acquaintances. They were 
specially chosen for their gentle, delicate tact. 
There are other club members quite as good of 
heart and as sympathetic, but it requires a certain 
fellow-feeling and diplomacy to offer any sort of 
help to a family who in poverty preserve the dig- 
nity of independence. There is one other rule I 
must not forget: never by any chance are the cast- 
off clothes of children donated to little ones in the 
same school. Nothing can be so uncharitable as 
the lynx eyes and the unfeeling tongue of a thought- 
less child, 


Kate Douglas Wigain’s 
Unique Luncheon 


“ged winter Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, the 
author of ‘* Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,’’ 
issued invitations to a New England luncheon, 
receiving her guests in a simple dress of Puritan 
cut, with cap, apron and surplice of crisp white 
muslin, and thus attired she read a paper on 
** Early New England Simplicity’ to the assembled 
company. 

The ladies were all of New England birth and 
training, and either the subject appealed to them 
especially or the essayist was in her happiest vein, 
for tears and smiles followed each other as quickly 
on the faces of the audience as clouds and sunshine 
on a spring sky. 

‘The paper concluded, luncheon was served, and a 
roomful of fastidious New Yorkers relished to the 
utmost the menu of clam broth, beans and brown 


bread, cold ham, hot biscuits, pumpkin pies, 
doughnuts, cheese and coffee which was set before 
them. In the centre of the table stood a giant 


pumpkin cut so as to form a basket and filled with 
fruit, while strings of cranberries and popcorn 
ornamented the handle and were festooned to the 
silver candlesticks which stood at the corners of the 
table. 
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@ In either direction! 
parts of the world. 


the cost. ‘* Seeing is believing,’’ 
@ We make it easy for all to test 


inches, 70 cents ; 
footstools. 


so like 





wears as well. 
@ Pantasote is durable, bright, handsome, 


tints from which to select. 


and it will be sent postpaid. 
to-day. 









- way does ich go 


Yes, in every direction, reaching out like Pantasote to all 


@ Pantasote, derived from the Greek, means ‘‘ To serve all purposes,’’ and, for whatever 
real leather serves —notably upholstery — Pantasote does still better and at one-third 
and a test convincing. 

-antasote by mailing, postpaid, on receipt of price, 
Morocco embossed squares of 18 x 18 inches, 25 cents ; 
and 36x 36 inches, $1.00. 
When buving Pantasote by the yard look for PANTASOTE embossed on 
the selvage edge every % of a yard, for protection against fraudulent products — 
imitations which fail to imitate and are useless and objectionable. 
against fraud accept no furniture as covered with Pantasote from your dealer or uphol- 
sterer, unless it bears our trade-mark label as shown below. 


These illustrations rep- 
resent two of the many 
handsome effects in 
Pantasote leather fur- 
niture to be seen at our 
show rooms 


26 W. 34th Street 
New York City 


@ Pantasote Leather looks 
leather 
ghost of a calf couldn’t tell 
it from his own skin, and 
It is wonderful, and as beautiful as it is serviceable. 

easily cleaned, fire and waterproof. 
friction it gets that fine lustre of old natural leather so much admired. 

@ If you want an artistic treat send for our catalogue which contains the story, 


“The Old Man in the Coach,” 


profusely illustrated by leading artists in ten colors. 
particulars, prices, and includes sample of the material, exact 
It also includes cuts showing the 
handsomest and most extensive line of leather covered furni- 
ture, giving prices, and details of each piece. 
The number is limited. 
You will be delighted. Address all communications to 


The Pantasote Company 


Dept. L, 11 Broadway, New York 


- en 


25 x 25 inches, 50 cents ; 27 x 27 
Just the thing for chair seats, cushions or 


To protect you 


that the 





Under 


It gives 


Just write us 
Write 





This label on Pantasote Furniture 














NO MORE MANGLING 


of corns, toes or fingers. 
The Star Safety Corn 
Razor makes paring 
corns easy and abso- 
lutely safe. Blade of 
best razor steel; 
guard prevents any- 
thing but removal of 
thin, even parings. 
With guard thrown 
back cleaning or 
sharpening iseasy. 


























»> 
— 











is made by the 
makers of the Star 
Safety Shaving Razor—a 
guarantee of quality and practi- 
cability. Price of the Star Safet 
Corn Razor is $1.00 put up in blac 
leather case, sharpened ready for 
use. For sale by hardware deal- 
ers, druggists and at cutlery coun- 
ters every where, or sent by mail, 
postpaid, $1.00, Just mail us a 
dollar bill. Do it today. Your 
dollar back if you want it. 
Illustrated booklet free. 


Kampfe Bres., 8 Reade St., New York. 








The Magic Curler 


will positively wave or 
curl your hair in ten to 
fifteen minutes without 
heat, while you are 
dressing or traveling; at 
any time and anywhere. 
Small enough to carry 
in your purse. 


* 


; 


waved 
without 
Curler. 


This hair was 
in 10 minutes, 
heat, by Magic 


Made of Specially Treated French Horn 


aad If your dealer or hair dresser does 

not sell Magic Curlers send us his 

name and address with 25c for a set 
of y ie Curlers and we will send you a beautiful 
Silver-Plated Sugar Shell Spoon Free. This is a 
60 day offer to introduce the merits of our Curlers 
quickly and must be taken advantage of promptly. 


Sample Set of 2 Curlers, 10c. 


MAGIC CURLER CO., *235;227,,47°,5* 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Bubble-Quick” Heater 
for Nursing Bottles 


A great convenience, especiallyat night. Saves 
mother’s time and baby's crying. Used over 
any stove or flame. Boils the water in the 
heater in 20seconds. Heats contents of bottle 
in one minute, Handsomely polished copper, 
tinned inside, $2.00 prepaid. May be re- 
turned if not satisfactory. Agents wanted. 
Send for circular. 


Bubble-Quick Co., Dept. B, Brooklyn, N. Y. 






















| 


| 


After dancing 
no odor of 
perspiration 


attends the user of 


“Mum 


A clear cooling harmless 
white cream that 


destroys all 
bodily odors 


but has none of its own. 


25c by mail, postpaid, or at 
drug- and department-stores. 


If your dealer hasn’t “ Mum” 
send us his name and 25 cents. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 





I Teach Sign Painting 
and Show Card Lettering 


by mail. Show card writing is a brand new 
profession and a splendid field for women. 
Only field not crowded. My instruction 
is practical, personal and thorough. My 
graduates are successful Easy terms. 
Write today for large illustrated catalog, 
CHAS. J. STRONG, Pres. 
Detroit School of Lettering 
Dept. 25, Detroit, Mich. 
“ Oldestand Largest School of its 


Can You Draw This? 


Kind.” 
Copy it as well as you can, send to us and ye 
we will give you a handsome ticle 

of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 

Lederer. A course of lessons by uae at home, 

may qualify you to earn a good-salary as an 
artist and cartoonist. Instruction individual 
and exactly adapted to your talent. 


THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 































Kodak Developing by Mail 10¢ per roll. Solio and Velox 
were mounted or unmounted. PMs x 34% — 50c per dioz.— 
3-A & 4x 5—60c per doz. Our new patent process insures high- 
est results. All prints returned within 36 hours. Send price and 
5c return postage with order. Kerr Studio, Sistersville,W.Va. 
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Baked Beans Are Never 
Sold in Tins 











res Beans would not KEEP for a This selling method almost NEVER fails. 
week in tins, ‘Ihat’s why positively Because every tin of SNIDER Beans is 
NONE are canned. found whole, white, and dainty to the eye, as 
Besides BAKED Beans are too rich for shown in the lower photograph herewith. 
the average digestion —too “short,” oily, and Other Beans are often (and many kinds are 
full of Gas, for health. always) found split, squashed, soupy, discolored 
Beans, you know, though very nutritious, and of “beany”’ instead of “fine” flavor. 
— are naturally bitter, and very rich in Sulphur. Each Snider Bean is seen set in a rosy circle 
The Sulphur turns into Sulphureted Hydro- of that Snider Catsup which is found on the 
gen Gas when the Beans are eaten. tables of every good Club in America. 
It is this Sulphur that thus causes colic, 
flatulence, “wind on the Stomach,” a an be 


So the SULPHUR and the bitter flavor 
are good things to get RID of. 
‘That’s what the Snider People think, anyhow. 


Snider Beans, are found firm but soft and 
cheesy tothe tooth,witha delicious mellow taste. 
This mellow, waxy condition of Snider 


oe =a Beans, which makes them so agreeable to the 

It took Sniders several years to find out how tooth, also makes them absorbent as little 
to eliminate these Bean faults. ee. e 

But the years of experiment were not wasted, And THAT is why they soak themselves 

In learning how to make FINER food of through with the tart-sweet, spicy, flavor of 
Beans a way was discovered to make them Snider’s delicious Tomato Catsup, with which 
much more DELICIOUS also. they are generously surrounded. 

Proof of this statement is supplied below. I his Snider Catsup is made only from ripe 

You’ve only got to COMPARE Snider red ‘Tomatoes, seasoned with SEVEN spices, 
Pork and Beans with any other kind to discern instead of with the usual Cayenne Pepper 
at once the wide DIFFERENCE in flavor, _8Picing of other Catsups. 
condition, and appearance. You will never know how DELICIOUS 


And this difference put the Snider People Pork and Beans CAN BE until you’ve tried 
on to avery CONVINCING way of selling your first tin of SNIDER’S. 
their Pork and Beans to GROCERS. And here is an offer which will now enable 
you to test them at OUR risk. 


ys os 
=. ‘ S77 
When a Snider salesman goes to a Grocer a aa oo 
to sell him Snider Beans, he doesn’t TALK, When you buy your FIRST tin of Snider’s 





he just ACTS. 


Beans, y “an get r money back if YOU 
He buys a tin each of the best kinds of Pork ee ee 


don’t find them finer flavored, finer looking, 
















“== - ms 4 - 26 ‘ 2 "ar ce . > ~ eis as . 
fiw and Beans that Grocer sells, y seas them up and more delicious than any you ever ate before. 
On ‘ on the counter, and asks the Grocer himself T.. i ie a — 
aS AT eg fons a Tear out this page now and take it to your 
———————— “ " LOOK at them, and I ASI i them. Grocer as authority for this offer. 
7 Then he opens up a tin of SNIDER Pork 
and Beans beside them, and asks the Grocer THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO. 
to compare and taste THESE also. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
‘é ’ 
Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do your work’ \ Lu\\\\v\ VENER 


Is WONDERFUL A CHILD CAN APPLY IT | 


FOR DUSTING! 


Because your dust cloth moistened with 
Liquid Veneer and passed over all your Fur- 
niture, Woodwork and Piano will pick up the 
dust, dirt and disease germs, carrying them 
completely away at one sweep, leaving every- 
thing sweet, wholesome and sanitary. 




















BUT THAT’S NOT ALL! It leaves every- 
thing just as bright and new as though fresh 
from the factory. We cannot fully express 
it. No one can realize it until they try it. 
It cleans and renews as nothing else can. 
Old experienced wood-finishers say they 
never saw anything like it! 














Money Refunded.— 77-y @ bolt/e thoroughly, if you 

arenol perfectly salisfiedwith tl, return ittoyour 

dealer who is authorized lorefund your money. 
4-0oz. BOTTLE, 25c. 12-0z. BOTTLE, 50c. 


‘ At Grocers, Hardware, Drug and Furniture dealers. Take no 
substitute. There is absolutely nothing equal to Liquid Veneer, | 





































































jag EO FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE 


UF: 





se ae - ~— a: ‘a “UG. Remember, it is not a Varnish; there is no stickiness, no end us your dealer’s name and address, anc 
= _ ‘ drying to o— for; a child can apply i. — oil wail ae trial eh apes 
uard Your Home Against Dirt BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., 368 ELLICOTT STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


GOLD DUST is a foe to dirt. It cleans everything cleanable ir. the home — 
clothes, dishes, pots and pans, floors, doors, woodwork, refrigerators, etc.— and 
does it, too, better and more economically than soap or any other eleanser, to say 


nothing of its labor-saving qualities. With the aid of All TYPEWRITERS All SOCIAL SUCCESS assured with a Good 
Makes Prices 


GOLD DUST || pms” | Qype 


























































Stores 
you can do your work in half the time of the old tedious way. Get into the Gold Dust way today. New York — 1% Barclay St. Boston — 38 Bromfield St. Iteach you to think, converse, 
. . . ° Chicago — 319 Dearborn St. St. Louis — 208 N. Ninth St : address clubs, prepare papers, remember 
No soap, borax, soda, ammonia, naphtha, kerosene or foreign ingredient Kansas City 817 Wyandot St. Richmond—605 E. Main St ee eee 
. wt oa @ work without assistance. San Francisco— 1011 Golden Gate Los Angeles —138 S. Broadway sive. Send for FREE Booklet, ow to Remember, 
needed with GOLD DUST. It will do all th k without t ive. Send for FREE Booklet, “HH R ber.” 
Gen ERKAL | Washing clothes and dishes, scrubbing floors, cleaning wood work, oil cloth, Write nearest store for Catalogue Dickson School of Memory, 985 Kimball Hall, Chicago 
Goll FOR | Silverware and tinware, polishing brass work, cleaning bath room, pipes, refrig- . , : 
7OLD DUST | erators, etc., softening hard water and making the finest soft soap. A ] F ht P d Per 1 without 1 75 with 
Made by THE N. K FF rer «ft or rhs ‘ : pprova 9 relg. al 9 Section e Door; ° Door 
‘ade by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago— Makers of FAIRY SOAP. 
: Ad it 3 9 ° 
ce| Jib wnadstrom sectional 
eI 1. Bookcase 
és ° 99 , Sold Direct from Factory Only ; 
The Lundstrom Sectional R ases are mace for at niversally use 
Remember,“ Log Cabin” Shape Can Tilden Seca Nhs tee fo eral 
e er not experiment t the product of years f vlivided attention to this one 
6 CABIN and Red Label are the two guides for you when you want pure, delicious line of manufacture, ‘They are mace in our own factory, under our own pat 
Ome ae Syrup. Towle’s Log Cabin Maple Syrup always in log cabin can ents, and the entire production is old direct to the home ae ! ae 
W4 ri , ' "@ ‘ 2scrj j , 4 > ti eason we can offer them at such reasonalle prices very book section 
wees Rok your grocer by that description and you can depend has non-binding, disappearing glass door anc is highly finished in Solid Oak, 


on the quality, flavor and purity of the Syrup. The best syrup is in the 
best can. 10c. coin orstamps forsilver plated Souvenir Spoon. Booklet free 


(on™ 


Tops aud bases, $1.00 each 


Send for Our Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue No. 4-J. 


fe Gaows 
Youn wensey 


. —— Farin sere soace _ J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO.., Little Falls, N. Y. 
The Towle Maple Syrup Company, St. Paul, Minn. Pe The C J. Lue ere rn one ane Genaete 
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The Sewing Machine |) HOW YOU CAN NOW MAKE 
that makes both Lock and YOUR OWN CLOTHES 


Chain Stitches Perfectly 


ss F : The 
By Helen Koues > . 4 
is the sewing machine that should be in your A S 
home. There is only one/ It is the HE art of making her own clothes is an accom- 5 
plishment that any woman or girl may well be S t r tches ew e 
proud of, and one that at some time or other will 
surely stand her in good stead. But to those who pie oe cannot Slip ee 
have never tried to do work of this kind for them- VISI e 
selves, or have never been taught, it often seems a 4 
hercuJean task, and rather than spoil good material 
Rotar Shuttle by attempting to cut and fit a dress for themselves E 
they send it to a dressmaker, thus often doubling e 
y the cost. But in this great age of ours, when | See dards y 


2 in 1 Sewing Machine progress is being made by leaps and bounds, many 


hitherto difficult things have been simplified, and so h iT m ? Every woman should know 
Every stitch that is made to last throyghout the it is with patterns. A wonderful stride ceneee sim- o! p . sliced lin dates oath auntie Galion, 
life of the garment should be a lock sfitch. plicity was made with the invention of the suide- 5 ; cms 5 y I 
Every stitch that is made with the possibility of Chart which accompanies THE Lapigs’ HOME tion of invisible eyes. Note the 
an alteration later, should be a chain stitch. JOURNAL patterns and which enables the most | h +-s} d d hick ‘tivel 

inexperienced to make their own clothes. This | eart-snaped ends wnicn positively 

The Standard Makes Both Equally Well, Guide-Chart is what its name implies—a guide vent th P stitches fre Ya : 4 

and bo the gal mashing thet does, becomes we and a chart; for when you open the pattern and preven re =6sutchnes trom pping. 
originated, oped and patente lea. 


sort the different pieces of paper you have only to 
compare them with the Chart to know instantly and 


The eye cannot work loose norturn over. 


The change from one stitch to the other is the 
work of a moment. 


L aaa a without a doubt ** which is which,’’ as the Chart Heart Invisible Eyes are sold on every 
The lock stitch bobbin slips out! shows an outline drawing of the shape of each | card of the famous 
piece, accompanied by a number. But this is not ’ 


all; for though numbered, it might be difficult to 
know which pieces join, so there is a drawing of 

the made-up garment, showing each piece with its 

number, in its proper place. Could ever sunlight 

be clearer ? 


| 
Now the first step is taken, and the parts of the 
pattern identified, but the Guide-Chart has many oOo ~ an es 
other uses. When it comes to cutting the amateur 
| has a vague idea that the ‘*‘ straight of the goods,’’ 


| bias, etc., must be considered; so suppose you and I Wherever you seea neat-fitting collar, waist, belt, or skirt, 
| make a dress together and go over these points one 


by one, the Guide-Chart practically doing all the there Ss usually a Heart Invisible Eye at the back of it. 

The chain-stitch spider slips in! work for us, and making it a very simple matter for Women everywhere are using it because it overcomes the 
The latter is nof an attachment but is as much even & beginner. defects of other invisible eyes. 
a part of the mechanism as the lock-stitch 


| | 
bobbin. Actually | 











Two Machines in One 


This is not theory—for our capacity of 300 ma- 
chines per day is being taxed to supply the de- 
mands of those who have seen Standard Rotaries 
demonstrated and who therefore want them. 
Try the Standard before you buy — don't regret 
not having done so when too late. 

Agencies everywhere. Our beautiful brochure 
“The Bride-To-Be” is worth sending a postal 

for. It is free. 


| 
| 
The Standard Sewing Machine Company, Cleveland, Ohio | 





Samples free to every woman who writes for them. | 





See that 


_---hump? 


and the Eye the 


— 


























| ’ 
GOFF’S | eye can’t see? 
Waist Pattern No. 2414 and Guide-Chart 
In waist No. 2414, a pretty little design with round 
yRVET | yoke and elbow or three-quarter length sleeves, the THE DE LONG HOOK & EYE CO. 
| directions say, *‘ If for collarless, round neck discard 
the yoke and collar and cut off the front and back PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 

(U.S. Pat. April 26, 1904 linings at the small eyelets.”’ By looking at the 
Trade Mark Registered U. S. Pat. Office) Guide-Chart we instantly see the small eyelets with 


the words ** Cut off’’ underneath, and also recognize | 
the yoke and collar, not only by their shape but also 
by the words ** Collar’? and ‘* Yoke’’ printed on , ete ae 
them. It is entirely optional whether the waist be 
high or low neck — showing the adaptability of our 
patterns — but let us assume that it is to be high, 
and so we will use the yoke and collar, and leave the 
lining as it is. 

Now we come tothecutting. The directions say : 
“Cut with edges having large, double eyelets on 
lengthwise folds.’’ Looking at the Chart we see the 
front has two large eyelets at one edge, and by their 
side is marked ‘‘ Fold’’; so fold your material in 
halves, on the length, and carefully pin the pattern 
of the front so that the edge just touches this fold. 





THE PERFECT 












, YEARS 
ieee SON’S 

oy ¢ *GLOVE-FITTING” 

eae CORSETS 

have been famous throughout the world for models of 


excellency and graceful effect. This season we are in- 
troducing our latest invention, the 


NEW GRAND DUCHESS 




















‘wear comes 


Triple Edged —Tapered — Curved 





CURVETTE’S peculiar construction Cut out, and you have your fronts on the length- ‘ P 
adapts itself to the natural curve of the wise straight of the goods. ‘* The edges having a The patented feature (illustrated ) consists of a sep- 
skirt. Soft and pliable, it does not pa — = ial ee ties Lom Bypeannoih es arate transverse and horizonta) section. By this device 
‘ oa. ) ateric as, lay the pattern on a: 0 . 
abrase the shoes. eo ee : it, and then cut. In cases where the edges are not the proper is given where most needed, carrying 
If gent eed target page nee straight you will find three large eyelets in the pat- all excess from front to back, preserving the flat line 
or does not outlas le SKirt we wl tern, which means that you cut the piece lengthwise ‘ ‘ 
replace it. of the goods. Thus the sleeve, back and linings at the abdomen, and permanently creating in the 
Should your dealer not carry are laid on the material so that the three large eye- figure a rounded waist and flowing lines. 


lets run lengthwise, making the piece straight when 


for each yard you require, with sample cut on the lengthwise. Cut all parts carefully, 
€ y ) q ’ samy indicating notches. Then to mark the perforations 


shade for matching. in ‘your material take a needleful of thread of con- 
trasting color and catch the material through the : 

THE os . H bd &e M * CO perforations, taking a small stitch in the material NEW 
320 Mercer Street, New York City and a long one on the pattern side. This, of course, GRAND DUCHESS : 


| sews the pattern to the material, so to remove it clip GEORGE Cc. BATCHELLER & Co. 
PrincasChic 


the threads and lift the pattern, leaving a line of 
thread in the material marking the perforations. af New York Chicago ‘ San Francisco 
THE NEW ‘gy. 
SUPPORTER a wf | 
' 


CURVETTE, send us his name and 5c. 





Price $1.50 to $5.00 
the pair. 




















ae a °° 
Next we come to the laying in of plats, tucks, | fj ThGygrejcalled “"Glove-Fidting because they fit 0 
etc., and here again the directions tell us to ‘‘ form | en 


two box-plaits in each half of the outside front and 
two in each outside back by bringing together and | 


sewing through each two corresponding lines of ba 
small eyelets, pressing each plait open with its an some ult 
centre over the sewing.’’ By looking at the Chart 











































Produces 
the 7 eee 
_ we see the small eyelets, and connecting lines show- : : 
Perfect figure _......})...... F ing the direction the plaits should take with the Ourillustration 


pictures one 
out of many 
beautiful styles 
shown in our | 





words ‘* Box-plait’’ between them, so, if directions 
are followed, a difficult part is accomplished with 
ease. After the plaits are laid in the sewing up of 
the seams is a simple matter, as corresponding 
notches are marked with the same letter; for 


Princess Chic Supporters are a 
necessity to every woman dressing in the 
prevailing mode, (note illustration, posed in 
advance style costume for Fall 1906.) 


Princess Chic Supporters worn with an 














stan cub Gr Hike Gheclatdly gives ' instance, the notch in the under-arm seam at the NEW 
the correct hip and /ront conformation, \ waist-line of the front is marked D, and the M M4 SS 
impossible to many women even with the corresponding notch in the under-arm at the waist- agazine PT ee a ee ag NES 
most expensive French corsets \ li : he back h h 1] } 4 ] 
Pelances Chile Suppasters ws atwass i i\ ine in the bac as the same J etter, showing that of 
comfortable, and may be easily adjusted to | | \} a they should exactly meet. This is true throughout SEND US A POSTAL CARD 
produce any Sons ofa desired. They come i? om the pattern, and will be found most useful in the | Fa hi and we will send you samples of the best sheet 
in three sizes. Kindly give waist measure j)*/ Seam » ry : . . . . : . 7 =e 5 “ 
i edesing. Coless: Ulich, Okita, lak ead ft adjustment of straps, cuffs and trimming bands, as snion ing made, and “Sheeting Facts” giving much 
a See fly j I you can quickly determine their exact location on The only magazine of | | interesting and helpful information about 
Princess Chic Supporters will actually jf | | the dress, One other point that the Chart shows is | en hind in Amoricn Sheets, Sheeting and Pillow Cases. 
a pod pn eager tay a gel 1 to : y il the distance that gathering should extend. This is P Always demand “Dwight 
inch . nd On iT oth lane yiv orres if 4 i H . ~ b 4 ~ ~ . 
camutptedsiattass. ; I | confined by triangles, with the word ‘* Gather’’ Send for it Anchor” Sheets, Sheeting and 
For sale by leading stores, or sent on ih i | printed beneath. It is published Pillow Cases, and be sure 
approval, 50 cents for mercerized, or $1.00 ; i When the sleeve is i A that this anchor trade-mark 
forsatin. Patent pending. Made only by f triangles yt aap tenn te eS es —_—_ and is on each of rosa Pere 
prey , . : \ 
‘ , is free for th 

A. STEIN & CO., 324 Franklin 8t., Chicago, Ill. . ~““ | with notches, we have the waist together, and ready asking ° If your dealer does not sell 

’ them, write us for them. 


6“ ” ° e for fitting. What alterations have to be made 
Sun Ray Plaited Skirt should never be done all in one place, but distributed 
: % ‘ ; evenly throughout the garment, to preserve its 
Accordion and side plaited skirts, | « balance’? and beauty of line 
knife and accordion plaitings, ruch- om ‘ : a . 
ings, flutings, pinkings, Buttons, | The same general instructions are true of skirts. 
etc. ALL work returned within | They are as carefully marked in every detail and 
24 to 72 hours—Charges prepaid. | accompanied by directions quite as adequate. 
America’s leading dress plaiting Now I think we have gone over the principal } : 
establishment. Write for booklet. | points, and 1 hope there is no woman or girl, no Lik ’ Za ont eeenaine 
° E. matter how inexperienced, but will feel that she can . . : 
Bradt, the 608 Pe tn. | etm dee NEWCOMB-ENDICOTT COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


This suit is No. 211. 

i ts mae tree DWIGHT MFG. CO. - New York 
finest materials a 
and is splen- 
didly tailored. 
For full de- 
scription and 
price,send for 




















A CHILD’S DELIGHT 
The Arithmo Adds, Sub- 
tracts, Multiplies and 
Divides. Operated like a 
type-writer. Indorsed by 
teachers. Two Games. 
ARITHMOGAMECO. 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Woman’s Home 





Companion 





A Great Magazine Growing Better 





The Woman’s Home Companion is the result of thirty | articles by his own pen and ink drawings, which have 
| made him the greatest cartoonist in the world. 


years’ experience in publishing the helpful, intimate 
things that women want to know. 

And this year it’s better. 

Take the fiction, for instance : 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


has just promised us her latest story for our Christmas 
number. The author of ‘‘A Singular Life’’ writes so 
little these days that Woman’s Home Companion readers 
may consider themselves fortunate to have what promises 
to be the story of the year. 


Jack London 


will take half a million Woman’s Home Companion 
families on a most spectacular trip around the world in 
a little boat he has built himself, studying exclusively for 
the Woman’s Home Companion the social conditions 
and family life in all the nations of the earth. Mr. London 
will tell about his proposed trip in November. 

Speaking of November, that is the time of year when 
women, and men, too, just yearn for a good, old New 
England tale by 


Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 


introducing the tall, thin, kindly, homespun housewife 
and the appetizing odors of the old-fashioned kitchen. 
‘* The Strike of Hannah’’ is the characteristic title of Mary 
E. Wilkins Freeman’s Thanksgiving story which she 
has written especially for our great November number, 
which will be brim full of good things—among them 
stories and articles by Kate Douglas Wiggin, Edward 
Everett Hale, Jack London, Mrs. C. N. Williamson, 
author of ‘‘ The Lightning Conductor,’”? Jean Webster, 
who wrote ‘‘ When Patty Went to College,’’ Dan Beard, 
Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, and Onoto Watanna, whose 
great story, ‘‘ The Japanese Nightingale,’’ appeared in 
the Woman’s Home Companion some years ago—all 
this in one magazine. 

But we mustn’t forget the October number which 
contains the first contribution of 


Kate Douglas Wiggin 


whose ‘‘ Rebecca’’ stories have so endeared her to 
American women. Like Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, 
Mrs. Wiggin becomes a regular contributor to the 
Woman’s Home Companion, writing in October about 
‘Our Weather Vane Party,’’ introducing also some 
original verse. ‘‘ Thanksgiving in Old New England” 
is the title of her November article—and we shall have 
another, later on—a rattling good story, the subject of 
which is not yet announced. 

Mary E. Wilkins Freeman has also written for us a 
Christmas tale, ‘‘ The Gift of Love,’’ and in later num- 
bers, there will appear stories by Alice Brown, Grace S. 
Richmond, who wrote the ‘‘ Juliet’’ stories, Miriam 


Michelson, author of ‘‘ In the Bishop’s Carriage,’’ Ellis 


Parker Butler, Seumas MacManus, Will N. Harben, 
Herbert D. Ward, O. Henry, Joseph C. Lincoln 
(‘* Captain Eri’”’), Julia Truitt Bishop, Clara Morris— 
well, we haven’t room to name them all. 


Our Serials 


No young writer has made more friends in the last 
few years than Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, whose impor- 
tant long story,‘‘ The Mountain Doctor,’’ begins in the 
October Woman’s Home Companion. 








| editorial page. 


These articles by Homer Davenport, together with 
the series by Jack London, will give a real international 
flavor to the Woman’s Home Companion for 1907. 

Getting back home, you will every one of you be 
interested in 


The Woman of Millions 


Much has been said about the millionaire, his sins and | 


accomplishments, his philanthropies and follies. But 
how about the woman of millions—the new American type? 

What is she like? What does she really do? What 
ought she to do with her money and opportunity ? 

One of the best articles in this remarkable series will 
be written by Rose Pastor Stokes. 

An influence far more important than that of the 
wonian of millions is that of the 


Five Million Club Women 


five million active, intelligent, educated women—the 
mothers, wives and daughters in a large number of our 
best homes. What sort are they? What are they doing? 

The Woman’s Home Companion will print several 
appreciations, from various points of view, among them, 
articles by Mrs. Fairbanks, wife of the Vice President ; 
Jane Addams; Sarah Platt Decker, President of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; and Bertha 
Damaris Knobe. 

The club woman and every other woman will want to 
help the Woman’s Home Companion’s fight against 


Child Slavery 


To save the three million boys and girls illegally em- 
ployed in factories, mines and sweatshops is the cause 
to which the Woman’s Home Companion is pledged. 

You can help, too, by joining the Anti Child Slavery 





League, which the Woman’s Home Companion has | 
founded, and which has the cordial support of Secretary | 


of War Taft, Edward Everett Hale, Bishop Greer, Sec- 
retary of the Navy Bonaparte, Archbishop Ireland, Jacob 
Riis, and many others who have signed our Anti Child 
Slavery Creed. 

Every issue has something interesting about the work 
of the League that will make you glad you are helping 
the cause. The article in the October number is by the 
distinguished patriot 


Edward Everett Hale 


Dr. Hale is giving his aid to the actual editing of the 
Woman’s Home Companion and will hereafter write only 
for this magazine. He will talk each month in his inti- 


mate, fatherly way to the women of America in a special | 


Woman’s Home Companion readers 


| will look eagerly each month for a cheerful word from 


‘* When Patty Went to College”’ is still fresh in the | 


minds of those who were fortunate enough to read Jean 


Webster’s pretty college story of girl life. The Woman’s | 


Home Companion has secured Miss Webster’s ‘‘ Jerry, 


Jr.,"’ a long story of equal attractiveness. This story | 
Orson Lowell will | 


will interest our readers all winter. 
illustrate Miss Webster’s serial. 


Homer Davenport 


the great humorist, cartoonist, and student of human 
nature, is going to Turkey to write exclusively for the 
Woman’s Home Companion. He will tell us in his own 
way how the Sultan really lives, and whether he is such 
a bad fellow after all. Mr. Davenport will illustrate his 


America’s Grand Old Man. 
Now, we are getting to the best part of the maga- 
zine — 


The Twelve Useful Departments 


How shall we describe them? 
much of her own magazine. It must not only entertain 
and charm in her leisure moments, like any other maga- 
zine, but it must be something fo live by. 

That is what the Woman’s Home Companion tries to 
be —something to live by. 

More than half the magazine is given up to regular 
departments. These we can only suggest. 

First, Mrs. Sangster’s Home Page, at the head of 
which Mrs. Sangster prints these words : 


“Help, Counsel and Encouragement” 


These words are characteristic of all the departments. 

The Help One Another Club, The Girl Who Earns 
Her Own Living, Crocheting and Knitting, and Em- 
broidery have won their places in the hearts of thousands 
of women. 

Sam Loyd’s Own Puzzle Page is amusing and instruct- 
ive to older folks as well as children. 

Speaking of children, an average of four Woman’s 
Home Companion pages, which means at least ten 
regular magazine pages, are given to the 


Woman demands | 


Boys and Girls 


This department is in charge of Aunt Janet, who tells all 
about games and entertainments to the twenty thousand 
children who belong to her ‘‘ Club of Clubs.’’ Aunt 
Janet offers prizes for verses and drawings by the chil- 
dren, and both she and her readers have a grand good 
time. 

For the boys there is but one 


Dan Beard 


and there is but one magazine where he tells how to 
build log cabins, and bridges and water dams, and 
makes the jobs easy by his clever drawings. These 
articles will be regular monthly features. 


The Making of the Home 


is a new department to interest people who are planning 
some time to build a house. 

Another new department, The Woman’s Home 
Companion Laboratory, conducted by Charles Barnard, 
will test under common sense conditions the various 
appliances of use to the housekeeper — devices for get- 
ting rid of moths and flies, keeping the house cool in 
summer, etc. 

This brings us to the cooking department and its editor 


Fannie Merritt Farmer 


To those who know Miss Farmer’s cook book no 
further words are necessary. Miss Iarmer is to have 
more space this winter and will have a new department 
for beginners. . 

The equivalent of twenty magazine pages is given 
each month to things to wear. These pages are in 
charge of 

Grace Margaret Gould 
whose distinguished designs appear only in the Woman’s 
Home Companion. Her exclusive Paris connection 
makes this fact important. 

In addition to her page of Advance Fashions, her 
entertaining department on Fads and Frills and her 
Practical Fashions for Everyday Wear, Miss Gould con- 
ducts a department peculiar to the Woman’s Home 
Companion and very characteristic of the spirit of the 
magazine : 

The Shopping Service 

The Shopping Service is unique. The location of the 
Woman’s Home Companion on Madison Square in the 
heart of the greatest shopping district in the world makes 
it possible for Miss Gould to offer to every subscriber 
the free use of her time and taste for purchases that are 
best made in the New York stores. 

Good as the fashion department always has been we 
are trying to make it better this year by furnishing with- 
out extra charge several times a year special 


Fashion Supplements in Color 


really the only way to do justice to some of Miss Gould’s 
designs. 

And then there are the anecdotes, and the verse, and 
the numerous pictures, and the rest of the magazine, 
and the illustrations, the $1,500 and $1,000 prize covers, 
the decorations in color — 

Well, we began by saying that the Woman’s Home 
Companion is a good magazine growing better. 

Let us add just one more thing—and we think you 
will agree—the Woman’s Home Companion is worth 


The Price—Ten Cents 


a copy or one dollar a year. 

The October number containing Kate Douglas 
Wiggin’s article, the new serial and the autumn fashion 
supplement is now on sale at your newsdealers; or if 
you prefer we will send you a 


Sample Copy Without Charge 


Remember — Kate Douglas Wiggin in October, Mary 
E. Wilkins Freeman in November, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps in December and Dr. Hale all the year— the 
time to get acquainted with the Woman’s Home 
Companion is now. Address Publishers, THE Woman's 
Home Companion, Madison Square, New York City. 




















Feeding 
The Baby | 





o#Mlenburys 
Foods 


The Most Rational System of Infant 
Feeding Yet Devised 


Most babies when born are healthy, 
but on account of improper feeding 
many suffer and do not thrive. 

The ‘‘Allenburys’’ system of infant 
feeding is based on the proved scientific 
fact that a baby’s food should change 
as age advances and the child develops. 
It comprises a series of three foods, 
suited to the needs of the child at dif- 
ferent ages, and is a distinct advance 
over the old method of trying to adapt 



































a child’s stomach to a uniform food. 
If you have a baby, or know of a baby 
doing well,’’ we simply ask that you 
write us, stating the baby’s age, and 
suited to its condition, together with 
booklet giving valuable information on 

THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Ltd. 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 

Let us 

Séend You 

Two Handsome 

Fashion Books and 

These books give you all the 

information possessed by ex- 

describes and shows the latest 

materials, and will make you a 

wellas fashions. You need these 

books if you intend to purchasea 

ette, cloak or furs this fall or 

winter. Remember all styles 

cannot be obtained elsewhere. 

We manufacture over our looms 

ing our garments, thus saving you 

the dealer's profit of 50 per cent. 


of which a mother would say ‘‘ It is not 
we will send a package of the food 

‘Infant Feeding and Management.’ 
Toronto, Canada London, England 

R Free These 

samples of materials. 

pert designers of fashion. It 

judge of good workmanship as 

skirt, waist, petticoat, craven- 

shown are exclusive with us and 

every yard of material used in mak- 

Our simple method of taking 


your own measure enables us 
not only to absolutely guarantee 
the material but also the per- 
fect fit of the garment. We are 
always ready to return promptly 
aclissatisfied purchaser's money. 


How to secure any 
garment without cost 
\ Send us your name and ad- 
’ \ dress on a postal and we will 
mail our beautiful fashion 
books and tell you how to 
secure any garment you 
desire without cost. 
SEND NO MONEY 
Simply say: *‘ Il want 
your style books and 
samples of materials."’ 


HOFMEISTER 
WOOLEN 
MILLS 


Dept. A, Racine, Wis. 


| mn 
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Is Your 
Allowance Small? 


Many young women, and 
older ones, too, chafe under 
the restrictions of a small in- 
come or allowance. 

No matter about why it is 
small. You can supplement 
it if you wish. THe Lapies’ 
Home Journat offers any girl 
or woman pleasant and profit- 
able employment and self-re- 
specting independence. Write 
us and let us tell you how you 
may earn pin-money. 


Tue Curtis Pustisninc Company 
82 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EDDING INVITATIONS 


and Announcements, engraved and printed. Latest 
styles. Finest quality. Samples mailed on request. 
Plate and 50 Calling Cards, Script Engraving, for 75c. 
ARTISTIC ENGRAVING CO., 1630 Vine Street, Philadelphia 


TURQUOIS READY TO MOUNT 


Make. beautiful settings for pin or ring. Fine stones at 
moderate prices. Write for prices and further information.to 




















Dawson & Brown, El Paso, Texas 


“FRUIT SCULPTURE AS | 
FAVORS 


By J. E. Whitby 





The banana shows what a little ingenuity can do with 
toothpicks, paper and matches in making a presentable 
little boat. There is a spade-shaped saltspoon rudder, 
and postage-stamp flags. 


GQ 





The banana game-cock is mounted on toothpick legs 
which are split to make feet. The skin is slightly 
lifted for wings; the eyes are black-headed pins, and 
the tail is paper. 





Quite an original little 
model is the ostrich. 
Two walnuts are re- 
quired to make this 
bird; the toothpicks 
form the neck and legs; 
the head is of paper 
fashioned over the bent 
end to the proper shape. 


The glass supporting 
the oranges forming 
the Admiral is hidden 
by paper trousers and a 
folded handkerchief. 
The eyeballs with pin 
pupils and nose are 
bread ; the teeth, cut 
matches. 





Sairy Gamp’s orange 
head just rests on a jar. 
She wears a shawl and 
a paper cap and carries 
a rag baby. The eyes match ends are used, 
are set rather close also flower petals for 
together in the head and hair. A spoon is tied 
she lacks teeth. to her side. 


A similar jar serves for 
the New Cook. The 
orange face is carved; 
bread, black pins and 





Dried almonds can be turned into very realistic mice 
with the aid of paper for ears, and strings may be 
attached for the tails. Chestnuts, pins and bread will 
make snails. 





Plums make capital 
pigs if the stems are 
left. The end of a 
cigar suggests a snout. 
Matches and toothpicks 
do equally well as legs; a head, and strips of 
and black pins, eyes. paper cut to represent 


A good spider may be 
easily fashioned from 
either a dried or a fresh 
cherry, using the stone 
pushed partially out for 





Paper ears are added. legs. 
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Flealthful 
Bed Covers 


—a Comfort 









that is WARM 


and LIGHT 















are unbealthful. 


very light. 


It is sewn to every genuine Maisn. 


as Ejider-down; or with ‘*waste’’ 
MaisuH direct from us. 








sample and *¢ Comfort”’ 


Heavy covers are not only depressing to sleep under and not warm, they 
Maish Laminatep Corton Down Comrorts are /uxuriously warm and 


The filling of Matsh Comrorts is one continuous, fluffy piece, the same 
thickness at every point; no lumps, no thin places. 

By a special process, the /omg fibres of the finest snow-white cotton are 
separated, curled and then woven into thin, filmy layers. 
merged into a supple, downy layer, the exact size and thickness of the comfort. 

In between the fibres of this downy filling, are thousands of tiny air cells— 
little non-conductors that keep the warmth of the body in. 


But you must see it to understand how warm and light this filling is. Write 
for a free piece cut from a Maisn Comrorr with samples of Maisn Cover- : 
INGS in newest patterns of silkolenes and sateens. Leading stores have Matsx 
Comrorts ; ask for them but insist on seeing this trade-mark. , 


If you don’t find it, 
don’t accept unhealthful heavy comforts; 
Don’t risk contagion 


trom unclean and unsanitary comforts — comforts filled with poultry feathers sold 
—refuse from the cotton mills. 


No matter where you live, we will supply you. 
cover their own comforts, we furnish MaisH Laminatep Cotton Down 
««batts’’—the filling in any size ready for covering. 
our book of valuable facts about bedding. 


TR, he Chas. A. Maish Company 


1127 Bank Street, Cincinnati. 





These layers are then 





TRADE-MARK, j 





Order a 











To those who prefer to 


Write to-day for free 





150 Old Time Songs 


Words and 4 C t 
. 

Music Complete, Only ents 

For the purpose of introducing our popular publications 
and securing new customers for them, we will send by mail 
post-paid to any address, upon receipt of only Four Cents 
in postage stamps, One Hundred and Fifty avorite Old 
Time Songg, all with words and music complete, as follows: 
The Star Taeated Banner, My Old Kentucky "Home, The 
Old Oaken Bucket, Ben Bolt, Massa’s in de Cold, Cold 
Ground, The Swanee River, Lead, Kindly Light, Old Black 
Joe, Abide with Me, Nearer, my God, to Thee, My Country, 
‘tus of Thee, Home, Sweet Home, When You and I Were 
Young, The Old Cabin Home, Do They Miss Me at Home? 
I'll Hang My Harp on a Willow Tree, Sally in Our Alley, Her 
Bright Smile Haunts Me Still, Bring Back My Bonnie to Me, 
Bonnie Doon, Stop dat Knocking, Killarney, When the Sw al- 
lows Homeward Fly, Withina Mile of Edinboro Town, Robin 
Adair, Annie Laurie, The Last Rose of Summer, Comin’ 
Thro’ the Rye, I Cannot Sing the Old Songs, Juanita, When 
the Corn is Vaving, Annie, Bonnie Dundee, and 118 others. 
Four cents pays for the entire grand collection, and satis- 
faction is guaranteed or money will be refunded. Address: 


F. M. Lupton, Publisher, No. 27 City Hall Place, New York 


Hat Pin Holder 


Sterling Silver 
(No. 13352. Length 6 inches.) 
Beautifully decorated. Can 
be hung on the wall or dress- 
ing case. If you send for 
one for yourself you will 
want others for gifts 
forfriends. Postpaid, $100 
Also the same for Scarf 
Pin Holder (Vo. 13760), 50 
dainty and very handy, Cc 


Our Catalogue 


Beautifully illustrated, describes a thou- 

sand and one useful and ornamental 

articles for gifts or for your own home, 
FREE on request.— Send today. 


THE WARREN MANSFIELD CO. 
254 Middle Street, Portland, Me. 
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Glascock’s Racers . the fastest 


t running 
THE ONLY HILL- Three Motions: Racing, Semi- 
CLIMBERS MADE. 


™ Kowing and Rowing. These 
Built for children from exercise motions develop all 
2to 15 yearsold. Hav- muscles of the child’s body. 
ing no dead center re- ysicians endorse Glas- 
quires less power, so . cock’s—The Standard, on 
that the littlest tot o account of these and 
can climb a grade on 


a many other superior 
a Glascock’s P features. Ask your 
ol dealer. Write for cat- 

tat 


Racer. It's 
gearedand alogue now. 
runs faster and 


different from 





























all other 

hand- Mfg. Co, 
ropelled . 

oon. Gear wheels 615 Factory St. 


are encased. Muncie, Ind. 


will send to your address anywhere in 
For One Dollar United States or foreign country enough 
GENUINE, CLEANED KENTUCKY BLUE GRASS SEED to 
sow a spacs EB feet. Sow any time. Refer to any bank 
in Paris. RANE, Box 141, Paris, Kentucky. 


and DRESS GOODS retailed at 
wholesale prices. Express 
prepaid. Samples free. 


U. G. PHIPPS & CO. Chicago 

















Nickel 
Plated 
$2.00 


Japonned 
Price 


$1.50 


INAMINIT. 


SKIRT MEASURE 


Will hang skirt exact even length all 
around, any height from floor to 12 inches. 


Indispensable to Dressmakers and every 
oman who makes her own Clothes. 


No Experience Necessary. Indestructible. 
Money Returned if Not Satisfactory. 
The Delmo Co., Incorporated, 337 Broadway, New York. | 

















KNOW the Feeling of SAFETY 


Bi-Lock -., & 


Highest grade in material, 
build and finish. Each card 
has 24 Bi-Lock hooks, 24 
eyes, and 24 invisible eyes. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


If he won’t supply you send 
us bis name and 1o cents ' 
for each card desired. 


The 
Bi-Lock Hook & Eye Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Boston 


8t. Louis 
Chicago San Francisco 














RUGS=.2: 
Yor Carpets 


Send your old carpets to us. 
We will make them into beau- 
rugs, and re- 
turn to you 
freight paid. 
A postal brings 
price list illus- 
trated in col- 
- ors, with full 
Fajis particulars. 
Address, 


ALLEN RUG WEAVING CO.,425 Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

















No other knitting book at any price 
is so practical and complete as the new 
Columbia Book of Yarns (7th edition) for 
15 cents. 170 pages of instruction, with illustra- 


tions of 160 useful and attractive articles. A dollar 
book, but sold for 15 cents at dealers’ 

or by mail, to get you to know about 

soft, even, elastic Columbia Yarns. 


Look for the Columbia trade-mark on 
the label around every skein. 


Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 
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| NOVELTIES : : 
veil Ree ae es Home-made Gas-Light for 


By Several Contributors Country Houses 
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Our unqualified guaran- 


fee of utmost satistac- | AKES about one hour’s work per . 
tion or the return of the month, 
purchase price and all | , srely a tan« 

ty pel BR | a After that you merely turn a tap——_ 

ee, of every offer we whenever you want light, touch a 

WAN. make. Our ability | match to the burner, and, presto — 

SS UAVAL to satisfy, to meet light. 

; thetaste,whimand 





fancy of every pur- 
chaser is univer- 
sally recognized. 
It means money in 
your pocket. 


The Crown of 
All Bargains 


__ Yes, brilliant, beautiful, white ~ 
light, too. A light that spreads all 
around the room like daylight. 
A light that gives sparkle to 
every polished article it falls on— 
gleam and glisten to white table  safer/ 
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| 2 ‘ 
linen —and a genial, cheery glow to _ th: 
N No, 5400. Mixture everything it ‘ak He -_ ys P pe 
A foetal pattan ie erything it 1 uminates. : any 
\f} M quality black and | Just like putting varnish over Kerosene 
er . \ white her- . ee 7 iS Sada a ; gap 
WTAE cincbonc mx. a faded picture—this glorifying Lamp or Gas- 
f Vy y, tures—48 inches NEW idea for a birthday luncheon place-card. Acetylene Light. , oline Light. 
Gr vy Ww teng-tenes boat Each guest’s card should bear the date of birth ; Now that isn’t mere word-paint- All this, 
i WY \, ‘ing storm collar | and a fortune based on astrological signs. The ing, I want you to know, but cold _ including the 
i GY vA poiata bincls ecg Noo show the shape of the card — Jact, which I'll prove up to your satis- labor, for about 
y, VEY AY A Ned velve inmec open and closed. acti av 
\% Ne AY Wx with self-cov- } as faction or no pay. $150 complete. 
Y) YY y Vy. ered a | Not a p i pe 
hZ MAYA ABBEEN pb stylish sleeve of th : : 
¥) iy; VY Y~ Be stitched and . ’ “a showon your 
4 YAY trimmed cu r ’ : . -eili ) /alls, @X- 
| YA ua ati Wouldn’t you like to get rid of a oat 
1 8 A pockets— the everlasting smell of Kerosene or C°Pt nthe basement, 
seams in bac 





set off at bot- 
tom with 

: scalloped straps 
and self-covered buttons 


Actual value $6.60. Sizes 32 to 44 $3 45 


Gasoline in your home? and not a thread of 

Wouldn’t you like to know that YOUT carpets will be 
never again would you have filthy eo saree in the in- 
Kerosene Lamps to clean and fili, Station. a 
wicks to trim, chimneys to wipe and . Phis Acetylene Gas 
the permanent dread of fire? Plant will be good lor 

Wouldn't you like to know that phe bi fsa Mg! 
in every room you had a pretty brass wer a mene $8 
fixture firmly attached to ceiling, or “Y&#t'ora me por iad A 
wall, where it cou/dn’t be tipped over Ume-saving, comfort, 
by the children — where it was never pe gana. smart 
in the way, and was always ready to eltect and after-saving 
touch a match to when you wanted °" Kerosene. 
















inches bust. Price . ° 


FALL AND WINTER 
STYLE BOOK AND 
LARGE SAMPLES 
We show more than four hundred styles. The largest 
line of dependable merchandise ever gathered for Ladies, 
Misses, Children and Infants at heretofore unheard of low 


srices.. Write for this catalogue, No. 1315, which is abso- 
futely free; write today. 


PHILIPSBORN, The Outer Garment House 



































Stores in all Principal Cities — 199 Adams St., Chicago y light—little or much? From the day your own 
= ———--—-—— Wouldn’t you glory in the absence Acetylene Gas Plant is installed it 
of soot, smell or danger ? 7 will cost you one-third \ess for the 

soot, s anger ? 


~ 


Wouldn’t you like your visitors ache oe hay Fou whitest 
to find in your home that smart cnmiin aii itt 3 a “ * x line 
“a city style ” w h i c h Gas-lighting é pow WIL SMOKY, Ill-sme ing, 





ee = CClean 




















- N ARTISTIC effect that may be secured in grves, with that beautiful, soft radi- ee ee ae ene 
She hn decectiinn of 6 teak cxmsbteed. the ance shining down from the ceilings, * - 
Stacy Way OCO ates punch-bow!] is placed on a pedestal anda garland of where it does not get in your eyes ™ . 
either natural or artificial grapevines is arranged like the glaring light of s« Oty, smelly t eam : 
The illustrations show two ways of putting in the manner shown, Under the bowl is fastened | Kerosene Table Lamps? .Now just drop me a line to-day, 
the chocolate coating on confectionery. The wire, stretching upward and drooping gracefully stating how many rooms youve got, 
usual practice is to have the centers dipped by over the bowl; another end is twined down around Be Be and I'd tell you just about how much 
girls who hold them in their fingers while putting the base, and the vine is twisted around the wire to it would cost to light them properly 
on the coating. This method is not clean. The hold it in place. Well, Madam Householder, you with this beautiful w/e light that’s 
most careful manufacturer cannot prevent un- | can have all these at dess cost _ like putting varnish over a picture. 
clean hands or nails, abraded or perspiring skin Kerosene costs you now, when once And, I'll send you ‘Sunlight- 
; . installed. on-Tap,’’ a book full of mighty inter- 
Stacy $s Forkdipd In about two days’ time an_ esting things about House, Store and 
Ch ] . eight to ten room house can be com- — Hotel Lighting. - 
ocoliates pletely fitted, from cellar to garret, Write me to-day, giving number 
are Cipped with a fork so that the hands do not with beautiful brass chandeliers and — of rooms. 
touch them in making. This method of making globes, complete piping, and a re- ‘Acetylene E. Jones,”’ 
Stacy’s Forkdipd Chocolates insures purity. liable generator that is absolutely 155 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
Only the purest, most expensive materials are 
used. The flavors are oe CR peat 
made from natural fruit ; 
and are exquisite. All 








desirable flavors in each 
dollar box. If your con- 
fectioner does 
not have it send 
today for an 
elegant 3-layer 
20-0z. box fresh 





j ‘ : “ + 7 
FRUIT punch-bow!] made of a pumpkin that Baile y Y B anks 6 Biddle , Co. 
was cut almost in half and hollowed out 


: . ' | DIAMOND MERCHANTS JEWELERS 
sufficiently to hold an earthen or china bowl. | easbeashiiee STATIONERS WHERALDISTS 
the very effective decorations. 

from our kitch- 


| Purple and white grapes, with their leaves, form 
66 : *1 99 
ens. $1 express | r Service By Mail 


paid. -” 
Half size box, 50c. Express Paid. Large Sample Box, 10c. 


\_0. T. STACY CO. "rary 


A New Calendar 
For Old Friends | 


Taek Begin now tocom- 
pile it for Christinas. 
Ilave friends of re- 





E-very facility for examination and a comparison of quality and prices is 
at the disposal of those residing at a distance. 








THE 1907 YEAR BOOK 
sent on request 
catalogues the stock in entirety, but does not illustrate it, because of its great diversity of 


styles and constantly changing variety. PHOTOGRAPHS of any articles desired will 
be furnished. 














ATTRACTIVE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 




















cipient-to-be each at P A just issued ; 
use a leaf or two of describing new styles in the following moderate-priced Gold and Diamond Jewelry: 
calendar for a mes- | 
Sie se aenet || BANGLES, $6.00 to $750 GUARD CHAINS, $18.00 to $250 
foe tenes De tor | BARETTES, $4.00 to $60 LOCKETS, $6.00 to $145 
ee SP BROOCHES, $2.00 to $110 BACK COMBS, $4.75 to $75 
pportunity for sd 
nanees variety. * OR a Hallowe’en party-table nothing could | HAT PINS, $1.75 to $19 SCARF PINS, $2.00 to $50 
at aiden nt hoes be more appropriate and pretty nor less ex- HANDY PINS, $1.25 to $48 CUFF LINKS, $3.25 to $58 
scrawl, a “ Kodak” pensive than apple candle-holders. Use rosy . 
or a pen picture, a, eapies Ser the purpeee — polish them well, hollow WATCHES, $25 to $175 WATCH FOBS, $11.00 to $56 
o it yourself or get the centre almost through and insert therein a . | 
gna arene of Shands white candle, Under the apples arrange bright- | Any of the above Booklets, or Photographs of Richer Jewelry, sent on request. | 
pons Ms ae Fs ccered auhume CNNTES et Snetens Sees. “THE BOOK OF PRECIOUS STONES” indicates the richness of the diamond 
desk or walt, ie stock and beauty of the newer designs. | 
Hanteomely linen: = “ETIQUETTE OF WEDDING STATIONERY” (correct forms, phrase- 
nated back and set ] +). 
of artistically dated otogy, ote ) Sent on request. 
sheets, everything 
ed Degg mt GOODS ON APPROVAL 
rochure, us 
a oy bee = | Careful and varied selections will be sent for inspection, customary Bank or Mercantile 
sa direct from us by mail postpaid, $1.00. nces only required. 
m. . tt Tuxe: Genuine Leather Back (the | sea — PHIA 
ailing Ked or Alice Blue), leaves of finest Bond 
paper, capitals illuminated in two calors. Gold- | 7 ; VISITORS TO PHILADEL 
peated, fassepers. en fe = desk. At | | are invited to inspect this unusual establishment and to examine the stock freely, as a 
of price $5.00. a | matter of interest independent of any wish to purchase. 

















FRIENDSHIP CALENDAR CO. (Inc.), New Britain, Conn. 


CLASS PINS 


From our factory direct to 
you. We sell Class Pins and 
Badges for Colleges, Schouls 




















[1218-20-22 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. } 


The Entertainment Shop| RUGS 


99 Fourth Ave., New York, is headquarters for 





























| 4 
and Societies; also Society TYPICAL autumn place-card is this one so Entertainment Supplies of every description ; 4 Old ( arpets 
-imblems and Jewels in Ster- ptt Plays, Games, Toys, Decorations, Favors, Grab Bag and Fair a 
ling Silver and Gold. Send artistically decorated with chrysanthemums. Novelties, Wizs, pelos Fete, Paoneton. Sher Talleau lights. | ge NEW YORK RUG CO. 
parle ane of brand- The design may be done with water-color paint in Boys Circus Outfits: Punch and Juty,, Clos n Make-up, Magk ni 401 West 124th St., New York, N. Y. 
ee pe 2 i i = Parlor Paper Fireworks, 10 cents each. osts, an optical Novelty ie 
C. K. GROUSE & CO | any color that harmonizes with the other deco jae png The Shadow Circus, the best Silhouette yame ever Aone. ALLEN, Pr . é; 
Dept. 192 N 3 rations on the party-table. The arrangement of devised, 50c., $1.00 and $2.00. Hallowe'en Entertainments 25c. | Send for yooklet giving full inf 
LL a2 hi. Rochester, N. Y. the flowers is unique and original. Hallowe'en Favors,Pumpkins, lanterns, Figures, etc. Catalog free. | mation as to prices, shipping, etc. 











ETSNUG 
UNDERWEAR 


Improves the Figure 


No matter how well- 
made your dress may 
be it cannot set 
smoothly over ill- 
fitting undergar- 
ments. This is 
why every 
woman who 
appreciates a ; 
neat fitting skirt 
should wear the 
patented Setsnug 
drawer. Prevents 
all bunching and 
sagging of under- 
wear, thus impart- 
ing to the dress 


A Perfect Fit 
Over Hips 
And Waist 


SETSNUG drawers 
not only overcome 
these objections to 
ladies’ open drawers 
but are of great liy- 
gienic value because 
of their perfect fit- 
ting qualities. The 
novel sliding bands 
are adjustable to dif- 
ferent sized waists. 
Drawers button at 
sides. Madeinall 
fabrics of best qual- 
ity : Cotton, Worsted, 
Merino, White Lisle. 
Sold at popular 
prices. If notat your 
dealer's send us his 
name. You can be 
supplied no matter 
where you live. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


AVALON KNITWEAR CO., 
106 Broad St., Utica, N.Y. 








YOU CAN WASH 


HeW 
Corset Waists 


This garment combines 
ports ct fitting corset waist ont 
sindsome lace trimmed corset 
cover in one. Illustration 
shows style No. 396, made of 




























(REGISTERED) 


WAIST 


THE 
“H&W” 
Grand 
Soft and pliable, with i 
lacings on each side which Louds 
cin be adjusted to the com- 


rr. 04 
fort of the wearer, all steels ~~ 
removable. ‘This waist holds . 
the figure at all 
proper position, 
physical and mental com- 
fort. It is a boon to the 
expectant mother. 


Price $1.50 


At Corset Dept. All Stores 
Or sent prepaid on receipt of 
price. Address 


THE H & W CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


times in 
bringing 








Gives to its users a 
{ - complexion as smooth 
and velvety, and as deli- 
cate in its coloring, as the 
petals of a rose. It effaces 
the harm done by sun and 
wind during vacation days. 


Lablache Face Powder 


J is pure and harmless. 
Refuse substitutes. They may 
be dangerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink, or Cream, 50c. a box, of 
druggists or by mail. Send 10c. for sample. 


BEN LEVY CO., French Perfumers 
Dept. A, 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


do 














CENTS EACH FOR SHEET MUSIC 


Wholesale prices on all Popular Sheet Music and 
Instruction Books. Send three two-cent stamps for 
sample copy and Music Herald. Catalog Free. 
GEO. JABERG MUSIC 0O., 120 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


woven Indian Basket 25 Cents 


woven 


Iland-woven by Indians in Mexico from strong palm fibre. 
= U niquely colored, durable, useful, ornamental. 
8 in. high; fine for <len, sewing room, etc. War- 
ranted genuine. Retails for $1.00, but we will 
send prepaid for 25c. (2 for 44c., different de- 
signs), to introduce our new 80 p. Art Catalogue 
of Mexican Drawnwork, Indian Rugs, etc., sent 
FREE with orders. Catalogue alone for 4 cts. 
THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO. 
Dept. A10. Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 
Largest Retailers Genuine Indian and 
Mexican Handicraft in the World. 











sy ge batiste. Sizes 19 | 
to 3U. 

Price $1.00 
ONLY ONE 





| duties between us. 


| care of children and serving at dinners. 








A COLLEGE COURSE 
WITHOUT MONEY 


By Winifred Luella Stout 


us found ourselves in the city of E—— without 


|’ THE opening days of the college year five of 
Finally 


rooms, yet planning to make our way. 


we secured three other girls to join us in renting | 


a fiat. A member of the college faculty went on 
the lease with us, the college dean sanctioned the 
enterprise, and through the women of the Educa- 
tional Aid Association the flat was furnished. It 
was our purpose to live in this home-centre, and to 
go out to do work bythe hour. At this point came 
in a very important element in the successful opera- 
tion of our plan. We allied ourselves with the 
Woman’s Club of E—— by placing our names on 
the card catalogue of the Household Register. 
Each young woman stated her marketable talents, 
her free hours and the price to be charged for an 
hour. The following list shows what it was possi- 
ble for eight girls to do: 

Edith: Serving at luncheons and dinners. 

Delia: Taking care of children afternoons and 
evenings. Also manicuring and hairdressing. 

Maude: Getting dinners and washing dishes. 

Elizabeth: Stenography and typewriting. 

Mina: Sewing —children’s clothing neatly done. 
Mending, especially hose. 

Sarah: Washing and ironing turnovers and fine 


laces. Sweeping and dusting. 

Eva: Agent for glove-cleaning house. Gasoline 
cleaning. 

Dora: Amusing children. Addressing envelopes. 


We soon found it necessary to put in a telephone. 
The most frequent calls came for sewing, taking 
Each young 
woman found all she could do. The demand for 
our services was due to these causes: we had good 
backing; the fact that our names were secured 
through the Woman’s Club gave people to under- 
stand that we were trustworthy; any person calling 
us up had eight chances of securing a helper; when 
the work was continuous one girl could help the 
other fill her appointment, and thus hold the place. 
Our array of accomplishments could not fail to bring 
inquirers, but the secret of it all was this: we not 
only did things well, or fairly so, but we also did 
the things that people wanted done continuously. 
Furthermore, we were in a position to become 
known. In our connection with the Woman’s Club 
we not only had our names known to a larger num- 
ber, but also went into pleasant homes, and we were 
treated with some consideration. 

Never 
homekeepers of E One lady told us of tne 
best place to buy meat, another of the finest fruit 
market. ‘ Others suggested wholesome dishes, and 
practical suggestions in furnishing rooms, laundry 
work, etc., were given. During the year various 
requests came tous. One girl found remunerative 
employment in nursing by the hour; another secured 
an excellent opportunity to tutor, this paying a 
dollaran hour. A trained nurse joined our number, 
and secured almost steady employment. Another 
girl possessing a little artistic ability made posters 
and worked for an advertising firm, while we often 
went in groups to wash dishes at the church socials. 
Some of the rules adopted by the house aided in the 
operation of our plan were these: Never to fail to 
fulfillan engagement; and never to permit a demand 
to go unfulfilled — to get outside girls, if necessary, 
in order to keep the engagement. In fact, our flat 
became a clearing-louse for the student labor among 
the young women of the university. 

From the individual girl’s point of view it can be 
said that each one felt that she had companions in 
her work. ‘There was none of the loneliness of the 
solitary worker in families shut off from others. 
There was no sobbing out on her pillow the grief 
of a wounded heart when some thoughtless person 
made the worker feel her vast inferiority because 
she must scrub the kitchen floor or wash the dishes. 
The dignity of labor, the cheery companionship 
among others doing similar work, and the enthusi- 
asm born of the very unity which bound us together 
helped to lighten the burden. At this point comes 
a question that is very close to every young woman’s 
heart —her social life. Here wasa little home where 
she could forget the pots and kettles, the teasing 
youngsters, the dustpan and the thimble; here she 
might entertain her friends as she wished; here was 
a place where her entertaining was ‘‘ inconvenient’? 
to no one, for we adapted our calling-hours to each 
other’s convenience. Indeed, there was constant 
requirement that each one subordinate her own 
pleasure to that of the group. Somehow, the un- 
selfishness which the unity called forth was, after 
all, one of our greatest benefits. 





In thus keeping house together we shared its 
In regard to our cooking, room- 
mates usually cooked together, but not necessarily 
so. Our whole number did not dine in common 
because of the difficulty in arranging convenient 
hours for meals, our work being so varied; and the 
amount of work would be greater than any one in 
such a busy household cared to assume. Often the 
girls would ‘take meals out. Moreover, it was less 
difficult to consult the tastes of two than of eight. 
The actual cost of board for each girl amounted to 
from a dollar and a quarter to a dollar and a 
half a week. Frequently it was less. Some of 
** Mother’s preserves or jellies’? would often make 
our hearts glad, as did also the ‘* real home-made 
cookies’ that would come to us. The household 
expenses were paid out of the common fund, into 
which each young woman put five dollars at the 
beginning of each month, as follows: 





PNT TT TC Te eee $25.00 
OOD sc s:cnnvesenece ei nvenecens 2.25 
WN MMs os cc neendssuaentesaincens .63 
a uh XG i108 45508 5004-05 wendes beer? 6.50 
MN S660 6b b0.860nes Cece sc sebsuruce 4.50 
POD c4340 ethes danas ekebens 94 

$39.82 


The laundry work was done by each girl in the 
laundry below us or put out, at will. One thing we 
particularly enjoyed was the opportunity to press 
our party gowns. The freedom of the household 


| was one of our chief pleasures, while learning to 


use that freedom was one of our greatest benefits. 
At the end of the year we found that each member 
had a rebate of a dollar and ninety-eight cents. Our 
undertaking was certainly a financial success, but, 


shall we forget the kindly interest of the | 





best of all, we parted the dearest of friends, and in | 


our hearts there are still no fonder memories than 


those of the ‘‘dear old flat,’? while other girls | 


continue to carry out our cherished plans. 
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@ In popularity and efficiency, Sanitol Tooth Powder has rapidly 
become a great cleansing force in modern civilization. 
q The food we eat—many of our habits of life—are apt to be 









aad FOR 
THE TEETH 


Ng 


destructive to the health of both teeth and mouth. 


Sanitol Tooth Powder 


uniting its searching antiseplic qualities with the production of free oxygen in the mouth, 
destroys every vestige of germ life and produces a gleaming, natural whiteness of the teeth, 


It is cooling and refreshing, a mouth tonic which tastes good long afterwards. 


Its use will be 


a pleasant revelation to you —in the immediate results. 


Individual package sent Frex for trial. 


Regular Size at Your Druggist’s, 25¢. 


THE SANITOL CHEMICAL LABORATORY CO., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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From Factory to Home 
at Factory Prices 


Goods shipped on approval to be returned at our expense 
if not satisfactory. 


The secret of ten years’ success is — 


More than one hundred thousand customers 
satisfied with our high-grade furniture 


Write for our catalogue of office, library, parlor, hall, dining-room and 
bed-room furniture. 
brought to your door if you address us No. 66 Fulton Street. 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE MFG. Co. 


The cream of furniture designs of the world 





Grand _ Rapids, Mich. 





Tat DAINTY MintCoverEeD 
CANDY COATED 
CHEWING GUM 


hiclel 


At All the Better hind of Stores 
Scents the Ounce 
or in S¢.J0¢. and 25+, Packets 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL a 


If your neighborhood store can't supply you send us |0c for comple packet. 
FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, INC., Philadelphia, U.S. A., and Toronto, Can. 








_ BABY OUTFITS | 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLOTHING | 


Send 4c. for illustrated Catalog. 
Nye & Herring, Dept. 1, 17-19 Quincy St., Chicago 





Wedding Invitations = )°%,*7;5° 


1est Quality. 

Artistic Engraving. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Samples for the asking. Ask now. 

INTERBORO ENGRAVING CO., 468 17th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Corticelli Silk 


No matter how fine is the material you 
select for your new dress it will never wear 
satisfactorily unless good strong silk is 
used in the making. Corticelli Spool Silk 
is so strong that it will wearalongtime. It 
is true economy to buy silk you can depend 
upon. No silk is so perfect in both 
stock and manufacture as the celebrated 
‘*Corticelli.”” Ask for the ‘‘ Kitten Silk.’’ 
Does your dressmaker use it? If one 
store does not keep it, try another. 

JAY Are you interested in Art Needle- 
work? If so, send 2 cent stamp for our 
booklet on ‘Pretty Things for Holiday 
Gifts.”’ 


Address 
\ Corticeili Silk Mills, 25 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass, } 
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Let down 
the back 


Dust-proof 
box under seat. 
by unhooking a gate. All you have to 
do to change the luxurious Streit Daven- 
port into a comfortable double bed. Full width head and foot 
boards keep pillows and bed clothes from sliding off. ‘The 


Streit Davenport Bed 


made up as a bed, looks like a bed, is a bed —the most rest- 
fulone,too,on which you ever slept. Don't confuse the Streit 
with the automatic, rasping, machine-spring kind that clang, 
catch and never work, The Streit is simple, strong, no 
mechanism —just a gate to unhook, 
Streit Morris Chairs The only chair in which 
youcan relax every muscle 
Head-rest really rests the head and back and foot-rest 
exactly the right height. When not in use, foot-rest easily 
slipped back —leather cushion forming tufted front. 
Upholstered in Streit genuine leather or soft goods. This 
trade-mark on every piece. 
an If your dealer can’t sup- ;, 
A ply you,order from us. We 
shiponapproval. Write 
for free catalogue —new designs. 


THEO, F. STREIT MFG. C0, 
1048 Kenner St 
Cincinnati, O. 


















In Damp 
Weather 


nothing makes 
the hair look 
and feel so 
fine as 


W&B 


Swedish 


Hair Powder 


“The Dry Shampoo.” 


Makes the Hair soft, clean and fluffy without 
washing. Removes dust, grease and excessive oil 
after brushing. A liberal sample and our pam- 
phlet “ How to have handsome Hair” mailed on 
receipt of 10c. Regular size 60c and $1.00 per 
box. At your dealer or sold direct by 


WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. L, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 

























and Unique Hooks. The only perfectly secure 
placket, waist and band fastener. Simple, invisi- 
ble, can’t pull out, break or bend. 

A FREE SAMPLE CARD 
(black or white) will be sent to you for the names of 
your dressmaker and dry-goods dealer. 


UNIQUE MFG. CO., 21 Canal 8t., Derby, Conn. 





FREE LIBRARIES FOR 


NOTHING A YEAR 


By Anne L. Wagner 


LTHOUGH free libraries are scattered over 
A half the continent, there are many nooks and 
corners where the world of books is a world 
unknown. Not every State has a great, central 
library, a fountainhead, from which unlimited 
traveling libraries can be drawn, and hundreds of 
families are beyond the reach of town libraries. To 
country people books can bring companionship and 
a grace to daily life which no one could appreciate 
unless he had seen the result from eight years of 
traveling libraries through a sparsely-settled region. 
My title may not seem veracious, and, morally 
speaking, of course, nothing worth the having is 
obtained without expenditure, but, the ‘* nothing ’’ 
being translated into ** no money’”’ it is literally true: 
the burden of these small libraries fell and falls on 
no one. Time, trouble and thought did it all, and yet 
we asked no favors and worked the plan altogether 
by friendly coédperation. Parts of three counties of 
an Eastern State we had for our field. Ten women 
organized themselves as a managing committee to 
establish and conduct *‘ Rural Free Libraries.” 
Each woman collected one hundred books, thus 
starting the work with a library of a thousand vol- 
umes; these were divided into ten lots of a hundred 
books each. 

To acquire the books was not so great an under- 
taking as it mayseem. Every one who has books at 
all has some she will never read again and which 
no sentiment prompts keeping. Second-hand books 
bring nothing, so the temptation to sell is not strong, 
and to give to a country traveling library appeals 
to one’s philanthropy and convenience! 


Then, tuo, the bargain tables of department stores 
cry out to every woman’s heart. Whocan resist the 
chance of buying a good book reduced to ten cents 
from a dollar ?—especially when she knows of a 
little library almost complete and ready to start on 
its travels. Our books came fast, such a delightful, 
miscellaneous array! Old ‘‘ gift-books”’ in gilded 
covers, published for the Christmas trade of the 
sixties: Miss Strickland’s Queens of England and 
Scotland in their sombre binding, ‘‘ Letters from 
Europe”’ before the days of Cook, ‘* Rollo’s Tour 
in Europe,” down to tales of the Boer War and 
Cuba’s struggle. Our fiction ranged all the way 
from Grace Aguilar and the ‘* Schénberg-Cotta 
Family’’ through to Mrs. Humphry Ward. One 
and all of these books we welcomed, and I have met 
them, after their years of wandering, well-read, not 
abused, and our records show how much they have 
been loved. 

To those to whom Europe is a vague patch of 
color in a geography the ‘* Travels of H. H.’’ are as 
new as those of Madame Waddington, and, as liter- 
ature, are much better. The English queens are 
as interesting and new to many an intelligent 
woman of sixty as toa childof ten. Bulwer and 
Dickens supplied more than one village with its 
‘* most popular novel read this year,’’ and I remem- 
ber one tiny hamlet, consisting of a chapel, meeting- 
house, blacksmith-shop and store, where “* Stories 
from Livy ’’ was ‘‘the most-read book’? the librarian- 
storekeeper reported. Truth obliges me toadd that 
** The Duchess,’’ Rosa Nouchette Carey and Henty 
had many devoted admirers. We reflected that 
these books, though not good literature, served as 
useful anodynes for tired brains. We included al- 
ways some good poetry and children’s books in 
each library, and had the good fortune to be given 
some bound copies of ‘* Harper’s Young People’”’ 
and the ** St. Nicholas.” 


The administration of the libraries is of enviable 
simplicity. A box of a hundred books is placed in 
a country-store, creamery or Grange Hall, where 
some one volunteers to act as librarian; storekeepers 
and creamery owners gladly give the books shelf- 
room and are eager to assume librarian duties. The 
possession of a library advertises a country-store. 
Every one is entitled to a book, and, as our rules 
ingeniously explain, ‘‘ Each member of a family 
can have one book at a time,’’ thus enabling infants 
in arms to be credited with books for the benefit 
of their relatives, a considerate arrangement when 
a ‘‘ great reader’’ happens to live several muddy 
miles from the library. 

Books must be returned at the end of two weeks; 
if not, a cent for every day’s overtime is charged, and 
this sum, collected through the librarians, more than 
pays the postal expenses of the managers of the 
libraries. Twice a year each library is boxed and 
forwarded to the next village, sometimes by wagon, 
sometimes by rail; in the latter case the freight 
charge, usually twenty-five cents, is paid by the 
** patrons’’ of the library. The books go in rota- 
tion from one place to the next, thus supplying, 
in succession, ten libraries of a hundred volumes 
each to every village included in our list. 


By the time the libraries make their second 
round, new readers, and new books gradually in- 
troduced to replace worn-out volumes, free the sets 
from any suggestion of old age. Twice a year, 
two weeks before the date on which the libra- 
ries are to be forwarded, a printed notice, giving 
the name and address of the librarian to whom 
the books are to be shipped, is mailed to each of the 
ten librarians. He is also told by the same notice 
to report to the Managing Committee if he fails to 
receive his new books promptly, if he requires new 
books to replace any worn-out volumes, to give the 
number of the books circulated during the last six 
months, to remit any fines to the committee, and to 
give the titles and authors of the three most popular 
books in the library which he is about to send to the 
next village. 

The new books are obtained by a yearly dona- 
tion of ten volumes from each member of the 
Managing Committee—that is, the same women 
who collected and started the libraries. This yearly 
gift is not a drain on any one — it is a day of cheap 
publications; nor do we forbid ourselves from pre- 
senting duplicate Christmas gifts to the cause. 
Many amiable friends thank us warmly for relieving 
them of their old magazines and out-of-date ency- 
clopadias. These last remain in the place where 
they are first sent, a permanent blessing to the 
neighborhood, a boon to country children struggling 
in the throes of ‘*‘ compositions.’’ But nothing 
arouses more enthusiasm than when some friend of 
the libraries subscribes to THE LApIES’ HOME 
JouRNAL, which will supply current literature 
for a whole year to some place far from towns or 
news-stands. 
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Individual taste in the treatment of a library finds abundant 
opportunity for expression through the use of GlobeSWernicke 
‘*Elastic’’ Bookcases, because there is no limit to the artistic 
effects that can be produced without the sacrifice of either light 
or space. 











Furnished with plain, leaded and bevel plate glass doors and in 
full and three-quarter length sections. 

Our Mission Book Case Units are described for the first time 
| in a new catalogue just published, which also contains a supple- 
ment showing seven different finishes in Colors. Uniform prices 
everywhere. Where not represented we send on approval — 
freight paid. 


Agents in over 1000 cities. Write for Catalogue 106 A. 


She Globe=Wernicke Co, Cincinnati. 


Branch Stores: 
New York, 380-382 Broadway, cor. White. Boston, 91-93 Federal St. Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Ave. 




















Brings Back the Old-Time Melodies 


How the dear old Southern melodies sung and played upon the Victor bring back 
the old-time thrill! Exquisitely blended voices, fine instrumentation and faultless 
records bring out the rich harmony and sentiment of these cherished songs in full perfection. You 
have never truly known their touching beauty and power till you have heard them on the Victor. 


Here are a few out of hundreds 


4419. Ihy the Swanee River Pryor’s Band 10 in 1997. My Old Kentucly Home 
656. Carry Me Back to Old Virginny 10 in, Haydn Quartet wit 
Haydn Quartet with Orchestra 4040. My Old Kentucky H e 
4350. Pryor’s Band 10 in. Miss Morgan with Orchestra 
Harlan and Stanley with Orch. 10 in 2808. Ol 
Dixie Emma Eames 12 in : 
Dreaming on the Ohio Haydn Quartet & 10 in ‘ . 
In the Evening by the Moonlight 10 in Old Folks at He "Adelit Patti 
liaydn Quartet with Orchestra ‘ . RS Fae 
I's Gwine Back to Dixie 10 in 94005. Ol! Folks at Home ; 
Haydn Quartet with Orchestra Nellie Melba 
Little Alabama Coun 10 in. 2736. Old Black Joe 
Haydn Quartet with Orchestra Rogers wit rchestra 
Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground 8 & 10in 4514. Sounds fron x 10 in 
Haydn Quartet i 
al 125. The Cornfieki Mediey Haydn Quartet 7&1 
J 4515. Turkey in de Straw 7&1 
 ™ Golden with Orchestr 





Dixie 
Dixie | Folks a 4 
I wrgan with Orchestra 


95033 


4103. Whistling Coon 1 

Kernell with Orchestra 

Ask any Victor Dealer to play them for you, 
Or write us tor complete catalogue. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden N J 















SUPERIOR 
To ALL OTHERS 


Better than One of the fore- 

iebone most corset deal- 
ers in the United States declares 
that ‘* SPIRABONE” Steels 
mark the only real advance 
made in corset construction in 20 years; and that 
they should not be considered a swdstitute for whale- 
bone since they are Jeffery than whalebone. 


Because of these wonderful steels 
La Resista [a Resista Corsets conform to any 
qavecee Cog figure instantly, without the slightest 


discomfort to the wearer, giving perfect 
support with a freedom of movement positively 
unattainable in any other corset. 


La Resista Corsets insure not only 
The Fit of Your comfort, but a graceful figure as 
Gown Improved well, and improve the fit of your 
gown as no other corsets can. “ Spirabone” Steels 
presetve the shape of the corsets, and do not deterio- 
rate with age. This last is true of no other corset boning. 


“‘Spirabone”’ Steels can be had 
Loomer’s D. H. & C. aly in La Resista and in 

Corsets Loomer’s D. H. & C. Corsets. 
The latter is‘a lower priced Corset than La Resista, 
and has “ Spirabone”’ Side Steels. Our new fall models 
now being shown by the best dealers are the result of 
a careful study of the latest and best French models. 


Send us your name and address, 
Sond for Semele and we will mail you vur Fall cata- 


logue, and one of our wonderful 
“‘Spirabone”’ Steels. In case your dealer does not 
yet sell La Resista Corsets, you can avail yourself of 
our perfect system of selling direct from the factory. 
Prices $1.50 to $4.00. Expressage prepaid. 
Our trade mark is ‘* The Woven Silk 
Look for Our Eyelet,” found on the underside of all 
Trade Mark our corsets. None genuine without 
this trade mark. ‘‘Spirabone’’ Steels can be had only 
in corsets made by 


DOWNER, HAWES & CO., 110 Norman St., Bridgeport, Conn. 








“A Piano Aristocrat ”’ 


The Musical Quality and Artistic Elegance of the 


Haines Bros. Piano 


make it a delight and an ornament to any home. 


It has proved its superiority by more 
than fifty years of successful competition 
in the musical world; charming all with 
the sweet melody of its powerful, yet sym- 
yathetic tone. Heartily commended by 
atti, Nilsson, Thursby, Campanini and 
many others. No matter where you live 
we can place a piano in YOUR home. 


Write for new catalogue. 








HAINES BROS,.,101 H Haines, Rochester, N. Y. 















The Ludwig 
Piano gives 
you all that 
any pianocan 
give in sweet- 
ness, fullness 
andclearness 
of tone, in 
beauty of de- 
sign and ex- 
quisite finish ; 
and it gives 
you something more besides — the advan- 
tage of moderate price and easy payments. 
Our 17 years of piano building have created 
for us a reputation among the best musi- 
cians for strictly first-class instruments. 


If we charged the full face value for the 
name, the Ludwig Piano would be among 
the most expensive pi: inos made; asitis, the 
Ludwig is within the reach of everyone, for 
not a cent is charged for name, although 
the instrument is guaranteed for a lifetime. 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET 


It is beautifully illustrated and shows the sev- 
eral styles in which the Ludwig Piano is made. 


LUDWIG & CO., 970 Southern Boulevard, New York 

























HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 














THE BULL-TERRIER 
AND THE BABY 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15 


Miss TENNANT: Horrid little brute! To think 
l ever wanted one! (She sinks down by the piano 
in a disconsolate attitude and leans her head on 
her hands.) 

Mr. STODDARD (entering hastily at centre): 
Just likea woman! Makes inquiries at the station 
and never leaves her address. Well, she must be 
somewhere in this wretchedtown, I'll (Stops 
at perceiving Miss TENNANT, 

Miss TENNANT: You have made a mistake, sir. 
This room is engaged. 

Mr. STODDARD : I—er — pardon me, but I was 
under the — impression that it was vacant. 

Miss TENNANT (cold/y): You see that it is not. 

Mr. STODDARD (greatly embarrassed) : 1— yes 
—of course. It’s —a—quite evident. 

Miss TENNANT (freezingly and crossing to 
opposite side): Then why do you remain, sir? 

Mr. Stopparp: Oh, V’ll—I’ll go, of course. 
(Glances toward screen and stops. Aside): I can’t 
leave that beastly basket. What a charming girl, 





who rises.) 


| too! (Gloomily ): I suppose she’ll think I’m drunk 


or crazy, but I must get her out of this room. 
Miss TENNANT: Well, sir? 
MR. STODDARD (desperately) 

cluded to stay. (Sits at piano.) 
Miss TENNANT (indignantly): What,sir? Do 


: I~I have con- 


| you—I see, you are determined to force me to leave! 


Mr. STODDARD (springing up): Not for 
worlds! I should never —(A faint wail proceeds 
Srom the screen. He lets his hand fall on the keys 
with a crash)—I mean — yes, certainly you must. 
I can’t explain —that is—I can explain. It is on 
account of the piano— yes, the piano. I—ah— 
practice hours daily. (Renewed wails are heard 
Jrom the screen. He sits down hurriedly and 
Srantically strums a very loud accompaniment. ) 

Miss TENNANT (coming to front of stage at ex- 
treme left): Can I be shut up here with a lunatic? 
I must not risk losing that basket. It’s my only 
hold on baby. (G/lances furtively over her shoul- 
der.) He looks like a gentleman, 


ox 

Mr. STODDARD (drumming with one hand and 
mopping his forehead with his handkerchief 
Talk about the strenuous life! (Puts on soft pedal 
and listens.) 
yelling. (Ceases playing.) 

Miss TENNANT: Well, sir? Do you still per- 
sist in thrusting yourself upon me ? 

Mr. STODDARD (rising) : Pardon me, but if we 
go into that it is you who are — er — doing thea 

Miss TENNANT (angrily): This is too much. 
Not another word. IT’ll leave the room myself. 
(Starts toward centre, but . at hearing a shrill 
yelp from the couch. MR. STODDARD comes for- 
ward with a bewildered air, and she runs fran- 
tically to him.) 

Miss TENNANT: No, no, not here ! 
away, she following.) Do—do you like dancing ? 
(Desperately): 1—I1 am said to—to dance well. 
(Begins a fancy dance, while he stares aghast.) 

Mr. STODDARD (mournfully): And this beau- 
tiful girl is crazy—crazy as a March hare. 

[A long, angry wail is heard from the screen. He 
rushes to piano and begins playing as a succes- 
sion of piercing yelps issues from the couch. 

Mr, STODDARD (wildly, aside): We're all lu- 
natics together! Who would dream one soft, tat, 
pink baby could produce such sounds ! 

Miss TENNANT (aside) : One would think there 
was a kennel under that couch. 

[Mr. STODDARD Plays an accompaniment to her 
dancing, After an interval the wails and howls 
cease, and Miss TENNANT, throwing herself 
into a chair, weeps piteously. 

Mr. STODDARD (approaching her and speaking 
gravely): There is something I don’t understand 
here. feel that I’ve behaved like a brute. Will 
you let me explain? 

Miss TENNANT (still weeping): If youc—can. 

Mr. STODDARD (nervously): Well, please, 
please, my dear young lady, don’t cry. 

[She sits up, still gasping, and wipes her eyes. 

Mr. SToppARD: I’m going to make a clean 
breast of the whole thing and throw myself on your 
mercy. Perhaps your woman’s wit—— But first 
permit me to introduce myself. (Gives her a card.) 


ot 

Miss TENNANT (wiping her eyes and reading) : 
Mr. John Harding Stoddard. (Springs to her 
feet.) Jack Stoddard! To think I didn’t know 
you! I am Dorothy Tennant. 

Mr. STODDARD: You can’t be —— 

Miss TENNANT: Oh, but I can. 

[They shake hands delightedly. 

MR. STODDARD: You were in pigtails and I in 
knickerbockers the last time we met. But, 
Dorothy, about this 
[She, looking at him smiling shyly, suddenly 

changes her expression. 

Miss TENNANT: Oh, how could I forget even 
fora moment! Jack, I’m in such trouble. 

Mr. SToppARD: And so am I, You know in 
your last letter you said you wanted a bull-terrier. I 
arrived in New York yesterday and started down to 
Tennant’s place this morning with the finest pup —— 

Miss TENNANT (grasping his arm excitedly): 
And you carried it 

Mr. STODDARD: In a basket. 

Miss TENNANT (shaking him): My baby! My 
baby ! what have you done 

MR. STODDARD: Your baby! 
are married ? 

Miss TENNANT (wildly): Yes, yes; I mean no, 
no! Don’t you see? Where is my baby? I mean 
my nephew. It’s my sister’s child. Jack, don’t 
you understand? (Runs to conch and pulls out 
basket amid a chorus of how/s.) 1 have your horrid 
little snub-nosed bulldog —and you must have —— 

Mr. STODDARD: Your fat, pink, bald-headed 
nephew? Here it is. 

[Hurries to screen and tosses it aside. Miss 
TENNANT clasps the baby with a cry of joy, 
while MR. STODDARD, opening the other basket, 
returns to centre with the terrier at the end of a 
chain. 

Miss TENNANT: Was there ever such a mix-up! 
But at any rate I have baby, and —— 

Mr. STODDARD: You could have a bull-puppy 





(He backs 











Dorothy! You 


| and his repentant master with him, you know, if 
| you would! 


Miss TENNANT (coy/y): Ishould never dare to 
take such a ferocious beast without —— 

MR. STODDARD (eagerly): Wi.at? 

Miss TENNANT: A master. 


TABLEAU AND CURTAIN. 


I believe the little wretch has stopped | 
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© RAIN | 
eyyow)” coats 


Hold their shape in spite of 
weather and rough usage, giving 
you a smart coat on fair days 
and yet ready for the sudden 
shower. Correct for walk- 
ing, driving, traveling, boat- 
ing, the theatre, calling, 
shopping, or at church. 

Approved for morning 

or attr. wear. No 
other garment so safe- 
guards your health. 


ONLY IN OUR 
FACTORIES 


ws largest in the world that make 
clothing, is it possible to produce these coats. 


Style — Style 93 


' Every modern device and expert supervision 
“pe insure the finest workmanship and finish — 
r no sweat-shop work. We control 

*> cloth mills, securing exclusive novel- 
ties and absolute first cost. 


“? 5 Sa 
n Write to us and say about what price 
mm you desire to pay for your Rain Coat; 
} also give the name of the store where 
you trade. We will then send samples of 
the fabrics with illustrations showing front 
and back of each coat. 
Remember we will see that you can get a 


KENYON Rain Coat wherever you live. 
G. Kenyon Co. 


727 Pacific St., Brooklyn, New York 
Btyle 
97 














BOLSTER ROLL 


The only Beautiful and A aan e 
way of dressing a bed 

WEIGHS ONLY 4 POUNDS. 

It is made of strong corrugate aN 
jute board, and will never get out of 
shape. 

ECLIPSE style has oval openings 

in which to store pillows. 

Mention your dealer’s name and 
send for our 

” 68 PAGE FREE BOOK 
Home Comfort and Beauty” 
which contains valuable hints on 
home furnishings. 


Sold by all first class furniture 
and department stores. 


Sent Express Paid for $2 


_to any point on or East of the Mis 
sissippi River. In ordering state 
width of bed. 
Beware of cheap imitations called 
“just as goo 


H. & D. PAPER co. 


821 Water St., Sandusky, Ohio. 

















SECTIONAL 
BOOK CASES 


-R Sink Brush, 


(Pronounced Wir 









Avoid Filth a rons 


Use only our Sanitary Y-R brush in 
your sink —made of fine and highly 
tempered steel wires. It is the most effective 


Sink and Dish Cleaner 


made, being non-absorbent, is easily and | 

thoroughly cleaned itself. | 

If your dealer does not have it send us his name and 10 | 
cents and receive one by return mail. 


RICE MFG. CO., New Durham, N. H. | 


Trade supplied exclusively through The IVire Goods Cr. | 
Worcester, Mass. <All jobbers keep them. | 


EVERYTHING 


ou ja vomaiee in the way of Tambos, Bones, 
Cork, Gags, Jokes, Wigs, etc., etc. 















| You Don't 
get Done 





in our catalog No. ted. You can have it for a 
postal. Write for itt i“ “my POSTP AID 
when you 


‘ THE CREST TRADING CO. 
buy a 


20 D Witmark Building, New York 


cil ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


-Bindi 25 designs, all steel. 
Non-Binding Doors | Handsome, durable. D a SKN’ 2 

















Roller Bearing, 








Do Unsightly Iron Bands. Cheaper than a woc aw, ay 
‘ ih le fence. Special induce- 7QWy “ls on oo 
; _ Complete Catalos Sent Faee mentstochurchandcem- S| +++ 
Gunn Sectional Book Cases Are Made Only eteries. Catalogue free. 
= : KOKOMO FENCE 
~ ~ . | MA J 
Gunn Furniture Co., 206 Hertha 


| Kokomo, Indiana 
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| THE PRINCESS 


| 

| VIRGINIA | 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 

| would increase the installment by the amount of 
five thousand gulden, if that would make it worth 
your while to talk—and forget nothing but your | 


scruples.’’ 

**Oh, you know I’m always delighted to please 
you!’’ exclaimed Egon. ‘ It’s only natural, living | 
the monotonous life you do when you’re not busy 
with the affairs of state, that you should like to 
hear what goes on in the world outside.” 


** Young man, don’t lie,’’ said the Chancellor. 

** What I want to know is, how far the Emperor . Solid- Color Tapestry Curtains 
has gone in his infatuation for this English girl. . . . 
I’m not afraid to speak plainly to you, so you may | Great care must be used in their 
safely—and profitably—do the same with me 


\ The other night the woman Von Lyndal tried to selection, to avoid goods that become 
\ Underwear ‘draw me,’ and I’m mortified to say she partly suc- fuzzy, bedraggled and lustreless after 


a ; ceeded. She suggested an entanglement between 
Perfection Leopold and the girl, and mentioned —as if repeat- , a few months’ wear. 
Ly An ‘‘ONEITA’’ Union Suit is 


ing a mere rumor—that she believed the girl was F 
to stay at the country house of some old friend of ourteen years ago, the makers of 


wa Perfecti ll tl h. This | the Emperor. At the time I attached little im- “ nan 
erfection a rough. lis “f : Moss Rose brand solved the 

















world-famed underwear is made portance to her chatter and she kept the secret of 





onlyof high-grade selected yarns. [i her plan until too late for me to have any hope of problem of producing Solid-Color 
5 Every ‘‘ONEITA’’ garment is preventing Leopold from fulfilling his engagement | 
uniformly elastic from neck to — her house. Now re “— for you to show me | Curtains at popular prices, that 
ankle and expresses the highest 4 the precise spot on which to lay my finger.’’ | ae 
| «art in underwear manufacture. [J eX would give lasting satisfaction they 
4 3 The “‘ONEITA’’ Union Suit aia . e have since been the acknowledged 
Sectene Geren the chest —<thue 4 Vil do my best to deserve your confidence,’’ re- | 
providing a smooth, glove-like fit. Af sponded Egon gracefully, *‘As you know, it’s | leaders in this field. 
It has 0 buttons where the cor- ‘ simpler for the Emperor to see a good deal of a | = 
set hugs, and conforms to the woman he admires at a friend’s house than almost Although “Moss Rose goods 
high bust style. anywhere else in his own country. Miss Mowbray : ; 
rhe trimmings are selected for h and her mother arrived at Lyndalberg before the cost no more than inferior makes, 
their elegance and durability. 4) Emperor, had made friends there, and were ready | - . ° 
There’s a size which exactly | forthe campaign. The girl is undoubtedly beauti- | a comparison will reveal their supe- 
fits you. : ful—the prettiest creature J think lever saw —and | rior design and finish — rich soft 
M Write for Book- she has a winning way which takes with women as - " 7 ° 
For Men, . let about Real ; wellas men. At table the Emperor has his hostess tones, rivaling imported silk weaves. 
‘ | Women an Underwear on one side and his fair preserver on the other. The 













Children 
of all ages 


Comfort. A wide variety of patterns are made, in dark red, 


two talk as much together during meals as etiquette . 
light red, myrtle green, olive green, sea green, light 


allows, and perhaps a little more. Then, as the 














. ONEITA J blue, rose, Empire green, dark brown Hav: ana, 
and sizes. Emperor has been often at Lyndalberg, he can act nile, gold, light blue and Rose du Barry. ‘The 
On Sale at KNITTING as cicerone for a stranger. He has shown Miss En ae curtains show i or rent solid color on 
your MILLS Mowbray all the beauties of the place. He gathers either side, harmonizing with adjoining rooms, 


Dealers. 


Utica, N. } her roses in the rose garden; he has guided her 
through the grottoes. He has piloted her through 
the labyrinth; he has told her which are the best | your dealer 
dogs in the kennels, and has given her the history 

of all the horses in the Baron’s stables. I know 
this from the tabie talk. He has explored theo lake | 


Prices, $5.00 to $15.00 the pair. If 


cannot supply you, we 
will gladly recommend one who will. 








with Miss Mowbray and her mother in a motor- 
boat. And whether or no he brought his automobile MOSS ROSE Department L, 
to Lyndalberg on purpose, in any case he’s had MFG. CO. : Philadelphia 





the Mowbrays out in it several times already. 
Yesterday we had a picnic at the Seebachfall, to 
| see Thorwaldsen’s Undine. Leopold and Miss 
Mowbray, being splendid climbers, reached the 
statue on the height over the fall long before the 





















































EVERY | rest of us, At starting, however, I was close be- 
PAIR | hind with the Baroness, and overheard some joke 
WARRANTED between the two, about a mountain and a cow. 
| The Emperor spoke of milking as a fine art, and 
| said he’d lately been taking lessons. They laughed 
| a great deal at this, and it was plain that they were 
* | on terms of comradeship. 
‘* Last night there were fireworks on the lake. 
Y The Emperor and Miss Mowbray watched them 
together, for everything was conducted most in- | 
formally. Afterward we had an impromptu cotillion, j | 
with three or four pretty new figures invented by Book on House- | What Your Closet Book on House- ; 
the Baroness. The Emperor gave Miss Mowbray hold Healthsent } hold Health sent 
EVERY CUSHION several favors, and one was a buckle of enameled . Sh Id b if 
' PAIR forget-me-nots. This morning there was tennis. free, if youmen- ou e free, if you men- 
WARRANTED BUTTON The Emperor and Miss Mowbray played together. tion the name of tion the name of 
They were both so skillful it was a pleasure to 
babes. | them. At luncheon they each ate a double | your Plumber. TO BE SAFE your Plumber. 
HOSE SUPPORTER almond out of one shell, had a game over it, and wen al 
Leopold caught Miss Mowbray napping. That é Bi Se ban aii 
The Finest Line of | brings us to the moment of my coming to you. For ' dl 
the afternoon I fancy the Baroness was getting upa me 
riding-party; and this evening there’s to be a con- 
FRONT PAD BELTS cert a ao til Miss Mowbray will sing. She has a : A closet should be = a A. 
In Popular Colors | delightful voice.” — of rie — a veel 
. opt odors caused by impertect cleans- 
and Variety of Styles ing or shallow water seal, permitting 
HYGIENIC AND COMFORTABLE | ‘The girl must be a fool, or an pi snag may I a escape of sewer gas. ; 
‘ | pronounced the Chancellor. ‘If she has kept her ~ £ , % 
Sold by Responsible ones she must know that nothing can come a this It should be of perfect « onstruction, and * 
Dealers Everywhere folly —except sorrow or scandal.’ ae of — subject to poor eer age — : 
Egon shrugged his stiffly-padded, military shoul- surface discoloration, or cracked and chippec 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES ders. ‘*I have always found that a woman in love 4, mae surface enamel, such as porcelain enameled iron. 
2sn’ ‘ = CC dd Z » . ion. ] > 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers oe FR A | ss tg tony 7. tas Rl eal tls , é, If your closet shows any one of the faults men - 
‘on, Mass. 7 ele Cotten Zi, Emperor ?”” tioned, you are exposed to a direct and dangerous 
Licensed under Pat. Dec. 6,99 Mercerized 50c, Silk 75c. ‘With the man, rather than the Emperor, if ’'m menace to health, If examination or past experience 
_ | a judge of charac ter.”? ‘ € shows your closet to be defective, replace it with the perfect { 


























“Which you’re not!’’ Iron Heart brusquely | sanitation embodied in 
On disposed of that suggestion. ‘* The merest school- 
girl could pull wool over your eyes if she cared to 
HAIR Approval i: the trouble’ aia 


‘* This one doesn’t care arap. She hardly knows 
that I exist.’’ 

‘*Humph!?’? The Chancellor’s eyes appraised his 
young brother’s features. ‘* That’s a pity. You 
might have tried cutting the Emperor out. With 
your good looks, our position, and my money you TRADE MARK 
wouldn’t be a bad match for an ambitious girl.’’ 

** Your money ?”’ 


| TE” 


To prove to you that we can save you money 
and give you the best live French hair, we will 
send you on 10 days consignment any design you 
may want for comparison. If satisfied, remit us, 
if not, return it at our expense. We guarantee to 
match any shade or quality. Send sample of your 
hair and describe what you want. 





















































d ‘*T mean, should I choose to make you my heir, 
A FINE SWITCH FOR $1.00 = and I would choose if you married to please me. 
O | Also complete line of hair Who are these Mowbrays ?’’ 
goods at like prices. ** I haven’t had the curiosity to inquire into their e ose oO ea 
. at = = _ — “ = antecedents,’’ said Egon. ‘* They must be of some 
e 1s Soy ro eo itch’ 406 | consequence in their own country, or they couldn’t ‘ “ey.Cio” he iil lite ; 
= Lightw’ght wavy switch, 250 have got the letters of introduction they have.” Unlike the ordinary closet, the “Sy-Cio” has a double cleansing action, 
— Fes fate amd aa onl “6 : ; » le . a combination of flush from above and a powerful pump like pud/ from below. 
- A ag ntl St: prseogg 7 Mechtilde, I remember, mentioned those letters The downward rush of water creates a vacuum into which the entire contents 
22 in. long, natural wavy, $4.95 — of jntroduction,’’ the Chancellor reflected aloud. ‘the hawt is drawn with salenitix auudineta deuce 
| Natural curly pompadour, 290) 5, , | eg ions ¢ f Rosiand: maa of the bowl is drawn with irresistible syphonic ; 
s, Finest wigs $15.00to . 50.00 But R haetia is a “i se, rom :, ng es ‘| — The material of the Sy-CLo Closet is heavy white china, hand moulded 
C. Largest manufacturer in the world of , letters might be forged. Fetch mea big red volume into a single piece without joint or seam; its surface cannot chip off noi 
hair goods and toilet requisites. you’ll find on the third shelf from the floor at the crack, and is unaffected by acid, water or wear. 
" 4 , 4 , ‘ a ’ 
Book on Hair Free = haa south window, You can’t miss it. It’s The name “‘Sy-CLo” on a closet 
+g. urke’s Peerage. yuarantees that i ade ler the 
a 5* . guarantees that it is made under t 
Beautifying : Egon rose with alacrity to obey, and presently direction and supervision of the 
it hetapdar pobediaer bony weg maa the red volume was laid on the desk before the Potteries Selling Company, of the 
ing ail about correct care of the hair, | Chancellor, who turned the leaves over until he best materials, and with the aid of 
—_ proper styles for dressing, andi how to found the page desired. As his eye fell upon the the best engineering skill, and has 


become beautiful. This book also de- the united endorsement of eighteen 









7 scribes upwards of 500 complete lines of long line of Mowbrays, the bristling brows came of the leading potteries of America. 
switches and goods of every description. | together itia grizzled Jine. Apparently the women eciieh oe “ilawnbalh Miaatetat 

, - s e i - - a . - 700 e ) ouseno PATL 
E. BURNHAM, Chicago, Ill. were not adventuresses, at least in the ordinary sent free, if you mention the name of 

r _ RETAIL: WHOLESALE : acceptation of the term. your Plumber. 
7 70 and 72 State 67 and 69 Washington here they were; his square-tipped finger pressed Lavatories of every design made 
Street Street down upon the printed names with a dig that might of the same material as the Syv-CLo 
have signified his disposition toward their repre- Closets. 














sentatives. 
‘* The girl’s mother is the widow of Reginald, 
sixth Baron Mowbray,”’ the old man muttered half 











POTTERIES SELLING COMPANY, 
Trenton, N. J. 
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+ repellent | THE PRINCESS 


| ESKAYS FOOD | VIRGINIA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 81) 
seouy aloud. “ Son, Reginald Edward, fifteen years of 
age. Daughter, Helen Augusta, twenty-eight. 
Aha! She’s no chicken, this young lady.”’ 

“ Twenty-eight!’’ replied Egon. ‘I'll eat my 
hat if she’s twenty-eight.’’ 

** Doesn’t she look it, by daylight ?”’ 

** Not an hour over nineteen. Might be younger.’’ 

‘* Humph!”’ said the Chancellor, and sat with > gi Tah 
unseeing eyes fixed on the open page of Burke. 

** I should like to know if you really meant what 


4 | you said about my marriage a little while ago,” ] 
bs Egon ventured to attract his brother’s attention. | 
= ** Because if you did —— ”’ pm 
Saez) | “If I did —” 
“$e ** I might try very hard to please you in my choice 
* of a wife. I’m not without advantages.” 


** You are not. I was on the point of suggesting | 
that you make the most of them in Miss Mowbray’s | 
eyes — until you brought me this red book.” 

“And now—you’ve changed your mind?”’ 

ER n There was disappuintment in Egon’s voice. 
os ‘ ene Sean ‘*] don’t say that. I say only,‘ Wait.’ Make 
cA WEIGHT, 36 1-2 LOS yourself as agreeable to the lady as you like. But 
don’t pledge yourself until you hear again.’’ 

** How long am I to wait’? If the thing’s to be 
nourishing qualities of this done at all it must be done soon, for meanwhile the 

His grateful mother wnite Emperor makes all the running.” 

en an ESKAY’S FOOD The Chancellor looked up from the red book. 


] har 
1 Kiealth and rosy appy 









as two months old, and “Wait,” he said, “until I’ve had answers to a | N O W 
ecgraliaih tad tee sain peci couple of telegrams I shall send tonight.’’ 
alth xX | e 
, — re — saved egy TRE Sent and second dressing gongs had sounded atc t e mitators 
lives by the timely adoption ol at Schloss Lyndalberg on the evening of the day | 
AY'S On aby 1s Ee, itstein’s visi is I q ° . 
aN | ») BD) If your baby i tag ae von agar an to his brot ee and | Sanitas Toasted Com Flekes f the greatest otal wees eat oe 
f poorly r yurished, you owe it to the Grand Duchess was ginning to won er un- d , , afl 
try ESKAY'S FOOD at once easily what kept her daughter, when ringed fingers uced in America. The delicious flavor of the new food has created an 
fl lenve iam Ceset <a eats obkeal tapped on the panel of the door. 


ppe ee unprecedented demand. We are working night and day trying to fill all 
Come in!’’ she answered, and Virginia ap- ; . 

peared, still in the white tennis dress she had worn | orders— but thousands of grocers are still unable to get a supply. This great 

that afternoon. She stood for an instant without success is encouraging unscrupulous imitation. Unfortunately we can not 


for a generous sample and a copy speaking, her face so radiantly beautiful that her . ° 
ok “‘How to Care for the Baby.” mother thought it illumined from a light within. protect the public. All we can do at present ts to state that, 


CLINE & FRENCH CO ‘* Virginia, what is it? You leok—I scarcely 
STREET. PHILADELPHIA. PA know how you look. But you make me feel that 


coming hs tarneneass “™ EME" 1 Sanitas Toasted Corn Flakes 


ing softly, with an air of one who walks in sleep. e ° 
Hardly conscious of what she did she sank down in Can be Imitated In Name Only 
a big chair. 

‘*VYou may go, Ernestine,’’ said the Grand 
Duchess to her maid. ‘* lil ring when I want you 
again.’’ 

‘The elaborate process of waving and dressing her 
still abundant hair had fortunately come to a suc- 
cessful end, and the rest of her toilette could wait 
till curiosity was satisfied. 

But Virginia still sat dreaming, her happy eyes 

The =e x far away. The Grand Duchess had to speak twice 

; 4 before the girl heard. ** My daughter, have you 
sen — . » | WADENED ‘ anything to tell me?”’ 
is > > 


valuable help in making your 


aT 08) 6) and trong 





The delicious flavor of the Real Toasted Corn Flakes can not be repro- 
duced. Remember the name Sanitas Toasted Corn Flakes and keep 
the package in mind. If someone does sell you a substitute, don’t 
judge the original by the imitation. Sanitas Toasted Corn 


Flakes has a flavor of its own. 
KE F ) 






Battle Creek Toasted Corn Flake Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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‘The Princess roused herself. ‘* Nothing, mother, 
really. Except that I’m the happiest girl on earth.” 

** Why — what has he said ?’’ 

**Not one word that any one mightn’t have 








the sy , 
only 


ian listened to. ButIknownow. Hedoescare. And 
» / {\ All | I think he will say something before we part.’’ 
shaped : other ‘* There’s only one more day of his visit here, 
: 4 ROW — after tonight.’’ 
without ses ‘* One whole, long, beautiful day — together.”’ 
a ‘% hose ‘* But, after al!, dearest,’’ argued her mother, 
. | gS 


seam ’ - B® ave ‘* what do you expect? If in truth you were only 


Miss Mowbray, marriage between you and the 
seams 


| Emperor would be out of the question. I do wish 
like I knew precisely what you hope for from him.’’ 
this ox 
4 Ad 











in ** Only for him to say that he loves me,’’ Virginia 
confessed. “If I’m right—~if I’ve brought some- 
thing new into his life, then there will come a 
moment when he can keep silence no longer — when 
he’ll be forced to say,‘ I love you.’ I shall tell 
him that I love him, too. And I shall tell him all 
the truth.’’ 

** You'll tell him who we really are?’’ 

** Yes. And why I’ve been masquerading.’’ 

1 ‘* What if he should be vexed at the deception, 

pe — ee and refuse to forgive you? You know we shall be 
ankte, Buren stocking is Knit to shape in lew, Wf | in a rather curious position when everything comes 
uneven thread anywhere. It keeps its shape. out. Of course, our real position is a hundred times 

The Burson is the only stocking in the world higher than the one we assumed, and all those to 
thus knit. P ies dail: iii tales whom we’ve been introduced would be delighted to 
guueahen Putas, Bie Toc and tO . oe know us in our own characters. But Leopold isa 


* 

‘pees our dealer 

, man, not a romantic girl, and it may be that to one In t u on rer ue a e 0 uct 
All dealers should have the BURSON. 2 2 ‘ ou 

i one ta ts haoae, qvdie us. of his austere nature a wild whim like yours 99 SIS p giving y r S. 


BURSON KNITTING CO.. ROCKFORD, ILL. ** You think of him as he was before we met, not 


leg > Ss retain the rich natural flavor to a remarkable degree, 


and are the best obtainable materials —fruits, vegeta- 
bles, poultry, meats — prepared in clean kitchens, under 
sanitary conditions, by skilled and experienced chefs. 


BLUE LABEL SOUPS 


are just as good soups 


as Blue Label Ketchup is good Ketchup. 


We are always pleased to show visitors our kitchens and methods. 





Above we show the BURSON and the “ others * — 


































== as he is now, if you fancy he could be hard with a ore gg oy AE nell tg Mere ogy Mh pam Curtice Brothers Co. 
— - woman he really loved,’’ said Virginia eagerly. Soups, Ketchups, etc. Sent free on request.” . Rochester, N. Y 
‘* He’ll forgive me, dear. He loves me.”’ a iigallacid 
The Grand Duchess kissed the gir! on the fore- 
oat ‘ | head, breathing a few words of motherly sympathy; A 
The Perfect Fitting, Popular Priced | but when the "Princess had flown off ts ier oi BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER: A, mow, and diferent wal b 
n ‘ a room to dress she shook her head doubtfully. LLIASS lh At *"BAIGES Labor - Saving, Time - Saving, 
Virginia’s plan seemed easy to carry out while the Health Geving. The _~ oo 
unsin nion ults eal baoileadl B : . ‘ For Society or Lodge — College or School tion ev er patented, washing without 
young voice pleaded. ut when the happy face We make them to order im any style or material injury, thoroughly anc with esse, the | 
and radiant eyes no longer illumined the path, the , ; | finest Lace Curtains and the heaviest 


For Men, Women and Children 
Sensible, Serviceable, Satisfactory 


No other underwear combines so many good 


Read our remarkable money-saving Woolen Blankets and Comforters. 
offer for Fall and Ww inter. Lither of O7 Cleansing by the alternate pressure 
the two styles here illustrated, enam- and suction of water. , 


To be sure, the Princess had so far walked tri- ‘ Glad ts dee ok Gee 
~ wa The SANITAREE Washer 


umphantly along the high road to success, but the “ colors and showing 
produces a seething whirlpool of alternate 


way ahead seemed dark. 






~ ale 
, ‘ ‘1 


Grand Duchess felt, as she rang for Ernestine, that any letters or numerals, but not more 
: M A ‘ than shown in illustration. Silver =; 
her nerves would be strained to breaking point | pyate 1 10c¢. 
















































i dabsorptions. The clothes 
; c ‘ : $1 doz., Sample Bterling compucnstons an : C — a 
qualities and is so moderate in cost. A daily JM | until matters were definitely settled. Blver, 82,90 dor.,dample 8¢. 1 RIE Our are Cnaeped pu eonentes out ge <8 900, a afed set 
production of 10,000 garments is insufficient Virginia had never been lovelier than she was yolk oy oy Be ay te As re-wringing. Mace of selected seasoned wood and Bessemer 
to supply the demand. Whether considered that night at dinner, and Egon von Breitstein’s | manufacturers’ prices, Satisfaction guaran- Jy 52 hy ae Fy pnp ae  ——- $0 days trial. 
. : , admiration for her beauty had in it a fascinating | teed. Celluloid Buttons and Ribbon Badges Write for descriptive booklet and low introductory Price. 
from the standpoint of health, comfort, durabil- ; ; ‘ IMB | at right prices. Special degigns and estimates - P y 
it > sation :M - Under new ingredient. For now there was a vague idea | free. Bastian Bros., 21 F So. Av., Rochester, SANITAREE WASHER CO., 120 Washer St., Tell City, Indiana. 
ily, appearance or price, the !Viunsing Under- that she might be for him, and he took enormous 
wear merits your patronage. A trial order pleasure in the thought that he was falling in love | CALLING CARDS ry 00 
will convince you. Send six cents in stamps with a girl who had captured the Emperor’s heart. Bird Manna aioe t 50 eUDANDEND GuananeD Late 1. 7% 
for illustrated style book, samples of fabric Egon glanced very often at Leopold, contrasting used by the | | These cards, in script, are as good as they can be 
¢ ; H his sovereign’s appearance unfavorably with his Canary Breeders of the Hartz Moun- made—rich, distinguished, finest grade. Send 
and Doll s Dainty Pink or Blue Undervests. own The Em rt was thin and derk with a tains in Germany, for curing all a dollar, with your name (one line), or ask for 
© ~mp “A : ’ diseases of Cage ‘Birds, and restor- a sample if you are skeptical HOSKINS 
One vest for three two cent stamps. grave cast of feature, while Egon’s face kept the ing lost song. It acts like magic. ENGRAVING leaves a lasting impression of tone 
: wo vests for five two cent stamps. color and youthfulness of the early twenties. He 18 cents, at druggists, or by mail. and eee ISKII h as you seek. 
8 was older than Leopold, but he looked a boy. It & Philadelphia Bird Food Co. OSK | ay 
The Northwestern Knitting Co. seemed to him that no normal girl could help think- 400 N. 3rd Street Philadelphia, Pa. ie: pact. Shetty teen 
277 Lyndale Ave. No., Minneapolis, Minn. ing him a far handsomer fellow than the Emperor. mancsteuasTY 611 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
ry fans ; So he was delighted that he had not been for- Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $1.50 
The best equipped knitting mill in the United States. bidden to make himself agreeable; and his idea < 





We Will Trust You 10 Days Hair Switch 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will maila 
2%-oz. 22-in, short stem fine human hair 
switch tomatch. If of extraordinary value, | 
remit $1.50 in 10 days or sell 3 and get your 
switch free. Extra shacdesa little more. In- 
close 5c. postage. Send sample for estimate 
and free beauty book. Mrs. Ayer’s } 
Hair Emporium, Dept. 398, 17 


was, as soon as dinner should be over, to find a 
place at Miss Mowbray’s side before any other man 
should have time to take it. But unluckily for this 
plan, Baron von Lyndal detained him for a few 
moments with praise of a new remedy which might 
cure the Chancellor’s gout; and when he escaped 
from his host to look for Miss Mowbray in the 
white drawing-room she was not there. 
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Our 200-page book ** The Origin and T t of S 


ing , 
sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay postage. 
LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


EDDING INVITATIONS 233.322? Ss: 

ments printed and 

engraved. Up-to-date styles. Finest work and materia! 

j 100 Stylish Visiting Cards, 75 cts. Samples and valuable 
booklet, “ Wedding Etiquette," FREE. 

J. W. COCKRUM, 532 Main Street, Oakland City. Ind. 
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RH. Macy & Co's Attractions Are Their Low Prices 


Va) : 


Bway at Oth Av Hb Mm SL 
George Washington was the 


first Mail Order Customer. 
He purchased his clothes 
in London. Because in 
that day London was 
the commercial centre 
of the universe. But 
it's different to-day. 
NEW YORK is the 
metropolis of busi- 
ness, the centre 
activity, the home of 
fashion. The 
merchants of the 
country do their 
buying in New 
York; why should 
not the house- 
keepers? And the 
answer is that a 
great many of 
them do; and the 
number of wise 
ones is increasing 
daily by thousands. To do 
all your shopping by mail is 
the simplest thing in the 
world. Just writeto MACY'S, 
the leading Dry Guods and 
Department store of New 
York, for whatever you 
want, no matter what it 
is or where you live, and 
you will save money on 


every puschane, =f. New York's Latest Creation 

getting the RIGHT The Vesta Model Silk 

OU oods. 

JUALITY goods Vel H Pri $2 96 
dl = 


This is an indication of the 
saving in buying here. 
This beautiful, chic and 
pretty hat is a copy of 
a $40 imported pattern 
hat; is the new style 
sailor with broad back 
and narrow front brim, 
high crown. The entire 
hat is hand made, covered 
with good quality silk velvet. 
The crown is effectively trim- 
med with two folds of contrasting 
color silk velvet, finished with 
loops on side; left side of 
crown is finished with full 
bunch of imported 
coque feathers ; back 
underbrim tastefully 
trimmed with full 
loops of combi- 
nation colors of 
velvet. Can sup- 
ply hat in colors 
to suit your taste 
We guarantee this 
hat to be of better 
style and quality than 
you can secure from any mil- 
liner or other establishment 
in the country for $5. 
Women’s best quality 16-in. Kid Glace Gloves in black 
and white. You know how scarce long gloves have been, and 
they will be just as scarce. These gloves are alsolutely the 
finest, highest quality imported. They are sold wsually at 
$3.50, anc at times by some houses as a special $2 74 
bargain at§3. OUR PRICE .,...... . 
Our big, handsomely illustrated Fall and Winter Catalogue, 
an encyclopaedia of Fashion and Household supplies, with 
prices, is now reacly for mailing. Sent FREE upon request. 
Get it and learn how to buy right and save money. Address 


Room 608, 
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LR. H. MACY & CO., Broadway, New York —— 










A, presses her 
J~* joyful exu- 
berance of 
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are so perfectly shaped and 
constructed that they are 
not only most comfortable 
for general wear, but they are grace- 
ful and beautiful if worn at 
the dance. 


They cost 
$3.00 to $4.00 the pair 



















Catalog free on request 
WILLIAMS, CLARK & CO. 
362 Washington 8t. 
Lynn, Mass. 








Fear Not the Wind and the Cold 


Lined through- 
out with a 
special paper- 
ous material 
(stayed so it 
cannot work 
loose), which 
makes it wind 
proof, 
' this 
MM etight, 
perfect 
form 
fitting 
Vest gives not 
only absolute 
protection to 
both chest and 
back but im- 
parts a much 
to be desired 
Trade— Russian Vest —17:-4 elegance to the 
wearer’s figure. It is neat and light to wear 
under light garments and Guaranteed to Fit 
and give Satisfaction or we will refund your 
money. This is a novelty for women, though 
men have used similar vests for years. Made 
in all colors of corduroy and broadcloth. 
If your dealer does not have it, send us your 
chest and waist measure. Prices $2.00 to $3.00. 


A postal will bring you details. 
F. H. SPRAGUE CO., Orange, Mass. 
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Dainty Things for Babies 


Unique, hand-made articles for baby's 
wear, Original designs that will please 
the most exacting taste. Complete out- 
fits. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Albert Dwight Smith & Co., 
301 Whitney Building, Springfield, Mass 





THE PRINCESS 
VIRGINIA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


From the music-room adjoining, however, came 
sounds which drew him toward the door. He knew 
Miss Mowbray’s soft, coaxing touch on the piano. 
Perhaps she was going to sing, as she had once or 
twice before, and would need some one to turn the 
pages of her music. Egon thought he would like to 
be the some one, and was in the act of parting the 
white velvet portiéres that covered the doorway, 
when his hostess smilingly beckoned him away. 

“The Emperor has just asked Miss Mowbray to 
teach him some old-fashioned Scotch or English air 
(I’m afraid I don’t quite know the difference) called 
‘Annie Laurie,’’’ the Baroness explained. ‘* He 
was charmed with it when she sang at our concert, 
and I’ve been assuring him that the song would 
exactly suit his voice. We mustn’t disturb them 
while the lesson is going on. Tell me—I’'d hardly 
a moment to ask you last night — how did you find 
the Chancellor ?”’ 

Chained to a forced allegiance, Egon mechanic- 
ally answered the questions of the Baroness without 
making absurd mistakes, the while his ears burned 
to hear what was going on behind the white curtain. 

Everybody knew of the music lesson now, and 
chatted in tones of tactful monotony, never speaking 
too loudly to disturb the singers, never too cau- 
tiously, lest they should seem to listen. Once, and 
then again, the creamy mezzo-soprano and the rich 
tenor that was aimost a barytone sang conscien- 
tiously through the verses of ‘‘ Annie Laurie” from 
beginning to end; then a few desultory chords were 


struck on the piano; and at last there was silence | 


behind the white curtains in the music-room. 

Were the two still there? ‘To interrupt such a 
téte-a-téte seemed out of the question, but not to 
know what was happening Egon found too hard 
to bear, and the arrival of a telegram for Lady 
Mowbray came as opportunely as if Providence had 
had his special needs in mind. 


ox 


Evidently it was not a pleasant telegram, for, as 
she read it the Dresden-china lady showed plainly 
that she was disconcerted. Her pretty face lost its 
color; her eyes dilated as if she had tasted a drop 
of belladonna on sugar; she patted her lips with her 
lace handkerchief, and finally rose from her chair, 
looking dazed and distressed. 

**T’ve had rather bad news,” she admitted to 
Baroness von Lyndal, who was all solicitude. ‘* Oh, 
nothing really serious, I trust, but still, disquieting. 
It is from a dear friend. I think I had better go 
to my room, and talk things over with Helen. 
Would you be kind enough to tell her when she 
comes in that she’s to follow me there? Don’t 
send for her till then; it’s not necessary.’’ 

It was clear that Lady Mowbray did not wish her 
daughter to be disturbed. Still, Egon von Breit- 
stein thought he might fairly let his anxiety run 
away with him. As the Baroness accompanied her 
guest to the door he took it upon himself to search 
for Miss Mowbray. He lifted the curtains and 
peeped through a small ante-chamber into the music- 
room beyond. It was empty; but one of the long 
windows leading into the rose garden was wide open. 

The month of September was dying, and away in 
the Rhaetian mountains winter had begun; but in 
the lap of the low country summer lingered. ‘The 
air was soft and sweet with the perfume of roses, 
roses living and roses dead in a potpourri of scat- 
tered petals on the grass. It was a garden for 
lovers, and a night for lovers. 

Egon went to the open window and looked out, 
but dared not let his feet take the direction of his 
eyes, though he was sure that somewhere in the 


| garden Miss Mowbray and the Emperor were to be 


| girdled the cliff above the lake. 


found. 

** They will come in again this way,’’ he said to 
himself, ‘‘ for they will want people to think they 
have never left the music-room; and for that very 
reason they won’t stay too long. They must have 
some regard for the conventions. If I wait——”’ 

He did not finish the sentence in his mind; 
nevertheless, he examined the resources of tlie 
window-niche with a critical eye. 

There was a deep inclosure between the window- 
frame and the long, straight curtains of olive-green 
satin which matched the decoration of the music- 
room. By drawing the curtains a few inches 
farther forward one could make a screen which 
would hide one from observation by any one in the 
room, or outside in the garden. So Egon did draw 
the curtains, and framed in his shelter like a saint 
in a niche he stood peering into the silver night. 


or 


The moon was rising over the lake, and long, 
pale rays of level light were stealing up the paths. 
Egon could not see the whole garden, nor all the 
paths among the roses, but if the Emperor and his 
companion came back by the way they had gone he 
would know presently whether they walked in the 
attitude of friends or lovers. It was so necessary 
for his plans to know this, that he thought it worth 
while to exercise a little patience in waiting. 

All things inthe garden that were not white were 
gray as a dove’s wings. Even the shadows were 
not black. White moths drifted out from the 
shadows like rose petals blown by the soft wind. 
Onatrellis, a crowding sisterhood of pale primroses 
drooped their heads earthward. It was a silver 
night: a night of enchantment. 

Leopold had meant to take Virginia out only to 
see the moon rise over the water, turning the great, 
smooth sheet of jet into a silver shield; for there 
had been clouds or spurts of rain on other nights, 
and he had said to himself that never again, perhaps, 
would they two stand togetlier under the white spell 
of the moon. He had meant to keep her for five 
minutes, or ten at the most, and then to bring her 
back; but they had walked down to the path which 
The moon touched 
her golden hair and her pure face likea benediction. 
He dared not look at her thus for long, and when 
there came a sudden quick rustling in the grass at 
their feet he bent down, glad of any change in the 
current of his thought. 

Some tiny, winged thing of the night was seeking 
lodgment in a bell-shaped flower whose blue color 
the moon had drunk, and as Leopold stooped the 
same impulse made Virginia bend. 

He stretched out his hand to gather the low- 
growing branch of blossoms, which he would give 
the girl as a souvenir of this hour, and their fingers 
met. Lake and garden swam before the eyes of the 
Princess as the Emperor’s land closed over hers. 

Her great moment had come. 


CONTINUED IN THE NOVEMBER JOURNAL 
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The Pleasure in Wearing 
a Pair of 
American Lady Shoes 


is due to a combination of good qualities. 
@ The sacrifice of comfort for appear- 
ance, or quality for style always leads 
to “shoe troubles.” 

@ American Lady Shoes are made by 
the world’s largest shoemakers—the 
magnitude of this business makes it pos- 
sible to produce shoes combining these. 
essential qualities, which insure shoe satis- 
faction—the fit, the leather, the style. 

The new “SHOELIGHT™” for Autumn, 1906 


is just off the press. Ass an example of artistic 
printing it has seldom been equalled. It con- 
tains illustrations of new Fall costumes and 
correct footwear. Write for free copy. 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE CO. 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 











HE skin readily absorbs matter from soap. It 
the soap is impure the skin suffers. A per- 
fect soap should keep the skin in perfect condition. 


Williams’ 


JerseyCream 
Toilet Soap 


is so pure and neutral that the 
skin cannot fail to be benefited 
by its use. 


delicate 


most 


The best way to 


test this is to try it. Just use 


a cake of Jersey Cream Toilet 
Soap for a few weeks, and 
notice how gratifying the 
result is in every way. 


The same skill and care are used in 
making Williams’ Jersey Cream Toilet 
Soap that for 65 years have made 
Williams’ Shaving Soaps so fa 
mous. Any soap that is as pure 
and soothing and antiseptic as 
Williams’ Shaving Soap must be 

a perfect toilet soap. 











Send two cents in stamps for 
sample cake of Williams’ 
Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, if 
unable to obtain it of your 


dealer. 5 
THE 
J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


Dept. A. GLASTONBURY, CONN., U.S.A 
LONDON 
65 Great Russell St 


PARIS 
4 Rue Chauveaux Lagarde 


SPECIAL OFFER 


For 25 cents (in stamps) we will send a 1Se cake of Jersey 


Cream Soap, and in addition a 25c. can of Williams’ exqui 
site Violet Talcum Powder. In this way the soap costs you 
nothing. We make this unusual offer that you may thoroug!! 


try both these articles. Only one order accepted from same ad- 
dress and offer not good after December Ist, 1906 
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The New “ WOOLTEX” Styles in outer garments for women and children will be on sale at 
first class dry goods stores in the United States on October first and through the Fall season. 


in a coat, suit, or skirt guarantees to you that the Style is created and pronounced perfect by master designers in Paris, 
New York, and Cleveland —that pure woolen cloths only are used and they are tested for their purity, strength, and 
color, and thoroughly shrunk;—the linings are equally good and serviceable; — the interlinings are of the best hair 
cloth or canvas; — the sewing thread is pure dyed silk. The finished garment is not only a piece of art but will retain 
its original shape through a long life of usefulness. @ “WOOLTEX” garments cost you no more than you are 
asked to pay for ordinary wearing apparel. @ Ask any first class dry goods merchant for “WOOLTEX” styles. 


WRITE US FOR THE HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED STYLE BOOK No. 70, FREE, showing forty-three of the most 


correct things for women’s wear. 


H. BLACK & COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO fewyons 
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Mrs. Ralston’s Chat from Paris 


Drawings Made in Paris by Anna W. Speakman 


HE new tailored suits, designed to stand hard wear, are no 
longer made of the plain, smooth-surfaced materials — the very 
newest ones being constructed of the soft-woven mixed tweeds, 

serges and camel’s hair in both stripes and invisible checks. 
Plaids will be extensively used for both practical and semi-dressy 
suits. Among the very prettiest tailored suits are those made of 
big, dull, soft plaid goods trimmed with black braid or bands of 
plain broadcloth matching the predominant 
color in the plaid. 

Apparently a favorite color for the winter 
will be green—not the hard apple green, 
but soft, gray and brown greens. These are 
becoming shades and most useful, as they 
look well with everything and are especially 
pretty with black. 

The combination of green and black and 
the use of plain and striped materials open 
up to economical women a wide avenue for 
alterations and make-overs. For instance, 
let us suppose you have a soft taffeta, chiffon 
cloth or voile gown left over from last year; 
you can make it over with trimmings of 
plaid serge or soft zibeline in the form of 
plastron, collars, cuffs and circular-shaped 
pieces over the tops of the sleeves, and narrow, flat bands of the 
plaid may be used to pipe the edges of plaits. 





OATS for the newest tailored suits for every-day wear are 

short—no long, three-quarter or semi-fitting coats are worn 
as ‘‘ suit coats ’’; these practical little coats hang straight and square 
from the shoulders, and barely touch the hip-line. This model is 
also appropriate for separate coats which are made in the heavy 
chinchilla and beaver cloths. These little coats are extremely 
useful and are sometimes lined with plaid flannel; they may be 
trimmed with braid or only with stitching and buttons; they are 
made double-breasted and finished with a round or square Eton 
collar of the same material; the sleeves are moderately full at 
the top and may be of three-quarter length. 

In the longer, separate coats, more of the Empire and Directoire 
styles are seen. These coats are used mostly for dressy wraps and 
are made in the smooth-surfaced broadcloths. For practical, trav- 
eling and rain coats the mixed goods—such as English and 
Scotch tweeds—are used, and these coats 
are cut very simply in a plain, mannish, 
tailored style. In dressy costumes the 
shortened waist-line of the little coat shows 
the continued influence of the Empire 
style; such coats are special in character o. 
and are not appropriately worn by every 
one; they are.very pretty, however, for slim, 
young figures, 

The long, tight-fitting redingotes will be 
made of plaid, also of smooth chiffon broad- 
cloth, and will be worn with full, long skirts 
which hold out the long basque tails of the 
coat. These long, tight-fitting coats are 
very dressy and made only in the handsomer 
materials. Velvet in both plain and fancy 
weaves will be very much used this winter; street costumes of 
light-weight corduroy, made in tailored style, with short, straight 
jackets and round-length skirts, will be popular. 


‘ 





HAT skirts are plainer and simpler there is no doubt. The 

new skirts hang in long, straight, smooth folds, or are made with 
wide, shallow side-plaits or with box-plaits at the centre front and 
back, and smooth over the hips; however, for the figure that can 
stand it, skirts may be made with fuliness all around the top. 
These skirts are very simply trimmed at the lower edge with set-on 
bands of cloth or braid. 

The Princesse or corselet skirt wili be worn during the winter. 
It is not a model to choose for the every-day, practical suit, 
being intended for costumes of a more or less dressy character. For 
house and evening wear the corselet 
skirt is made of soft silk, silk veiling, 
chiffon cloth and the light-weight chiffon 
broadcloth. Worn on the street it 
should be accompanied by either a 
three-quarter-length wrap, or a short 
bolero coat—reaching just to the top 
of the corselet. The newest corselet 
skirt is made with rather an uneven 
top line, as the high, round effect — 
coming just below the line of the bust 
— is far too trying to be worn well by 
many women. The top edge of the 
skirt is cut with breaks in the centre 
front and back and is finished with 
curved, narrow bands. To many of the corselet skirts are attached 
suspender-like straps, made of the same material as the skirt; these 
may be trimmed with soutache braid. Again, wide braid passe- 
menterie, finished at each edge with narrow knifc-plaitings of net 
or lace, may compose these straps. 
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ORE variety in separate blouses is noticed this year than for 
several seasons past; many are now made to match individual 
costumes, and this is the outcome of the mixing of materials so much 
in vogue. Blouses are made of chiffon, voile, chiffon velvet, taffeta 
and crépe in the same color as the suit, and are trimmed with the 
material of the skirt and bolero. The blouse, made to harmonize 
with the costume, may be quite simple, depending for its trimming 
merely upon bretelles of the cloth. On the other hand, the bretelle 
idea may be elaborated upon—the result being a little skeleton 
bodice of the cloth, cut low in the neck and slashed widely to dis- 
play the sheer material of the blouse beneath. A tiny yoke and 
stock collar of lace may be introduced to insure becomingness. 
Other accepted styles of the separate blouse are those of linen, 
cotton and wash materials. The plain wash blouses have changed 
very litthke—they are still trimmed with embroidery and let-in 
heavy linen laces. Upon the handsome, fine lingerie blouses, to be 
worn through the winter over silk slips, two and three kinds of lace 
are often used to form the yoke and sleeve trimmings—the 
different laces being joined with hand embroidery. Quantities of 
small, narrow laces are used to make the collars and yokes for 
all kinds of blouses; this is done by cutting out of heavy brown 
paper the pattern of the yoke and collar—exact in shape and size 
—and basting the lace on to the paper before sewing it together; 
when finished rip the lace from the paper and the yoke is complete. 


MBROIDERED, fancy nets will be used for separate, dressy 
waists to wear with the better tailored suits. Such blouses are 
made over a foundation lining of very thin silk, with an added inter- 
lining of chiffon. The sleeves are quite short — finished an inch above 
the elbow. Inlet insertion and medallions of embroidered batiste 
trim these dainty waists. Many of the 
French blouses show a dainty touch of color 
upon white or black. This color touch 
consists sometimes of a bit of hand em- 
broidery, or a tiny fold or twist of silk end- 
ing in a diminutive bow or chou, Among 
the silk and woolen gowns, also the dressy 
blouses, are seen yokes of fine India em- 
broidered muslin, the design of the em- 
broidery being worked in soft colors to carry 
out the color scheme of the trimming. 
Fabrics are so soft and supple—espe- 
cially for the dressier gowns and blouses — 
that it requires some skillful handling to 
make them set well and hold out in the 
desired shapes. For this reason boning and ruffling for bodices, 
skirts and sleeves are great necessities. I advise you to pay strict 
attention to these details. Small as they may seem, they really 
give to a gown the new smart look. 





HE sleeves are to be longer. The gowns of cloth and the heavier 

woolen materials will be made with full-length, tight-fitting 
sleeves; especially the lower portion of the sleeves will fit the arm 
very closely. The practical shirtwaists will have three-quarter or 
full-length sleeves, but mostly full-length. House gowns and 
blouses will still be made with elbow, or even shorter sleeves. 
The long, tight-fitting leg-o’-mutton sleeve has come back in the 
winter clothes. Sleeves were never more varied in style and 
shape —both big and small sleeves being worn, which is unusual. 
A modernized bell sleeve is being used on wraps and evening coats; 
the only change in this sleeve from the bell of two years ago is 
that the revised bell sleeve is put into the arm’s-eye with more 
fullness at the top. Many of the new sleeves are held out witha 
delicate little ‘‘ harness,’’ formed of silk bands and bones, which 
hangs from the little silk-covered sleeve-caps of buckram. The 
bones, which must be covered with the same material as the lining 
and accord with the color of the outside goods, are caught in— 
just above the elbow —to an elastic band. To these little boned 
braces the interlining of chiffon is lightly tacked. 


IBBONS are profusely used for trimmings; they are applied in 
graduated rows as flat bands upon skirts and are used as edg- 
ings to cloth folds. The small, gauze ribbons with picot edges 
are applied like embroidery to cloth and velvet trimmings for 
dressy gowns, Again, these same small, fancy ribbons—in many 
shaded colors —are used as tiny ruffles to trim transparent blouses 
of net and lace. For this purpose they are very pretty knife-plaited, 
the knife-plaiting softly pulled out and the ribbon gathered and 
used as a narrow edge. Even leather and suéde belts are trimmed 
with appliquéd ribbon embroidery. Another pretty, new idea in 
trimming —and one that can be splendidly utilized by economical 
women —is to cut out the heavy flower design from embroidery 
or lace and appliqué it very lightly to a foundation of coarse net. 


VERY woman needs a dressy dress—one that she can wear to 
concerts, theatres and at home when entertaining a few friends. 
For such a dress one of two materials is the best: either soft silk or 
thin, transparent veiling. These materials are not quite like last 
year’s product, for the veilings have fine, hair-line stripes, and the 
silks are softer and are often shot with another color. A dress of 
either of these materials may be made without a ‘‘ sewed-in ’’ founda- 
tion lining and may be worn over a well-made, separate foundation 
petticoat. For the economical woman, who cannot afford a silk 
lining for all her clothes, a separate founda- 
tion petticoat is a very practical thing. 
Make it with a heavy, brocaded silk top; 
that sounds extravagant, but surely you must 
have somewhere an old brocaded silk skirt 
which you can press intoservice. Cut it on 
the lines of a good foundation skirt with 
habit back, and finish it with a bias facing 
at the waist; at the knee-line add a cir- 
cular flounce finished at the edge with a 
deep corded band —a circular piece of silk 
with a heavy cord run in the top and bottom; 
this gives weight to the flounce. The cir- 
cular flounce may be trimmed with two or 
three circular ruffles of light-weight silk. 
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Style Book 
and Samples 
Free. 


Don’t wait from 
4 to 8 weeks for 
a dressmaker to 
make your Fall 
costume. We 
have over 600 tailors and 
can start to make your 
garment the day your 
order reaches us. 

We will make it toyour 
individual measurements 
in the latest New York style 
and of the very newest 
materials ; therefore, it will 
fit and become you. 

There is an exclusiveness 
about our costumes which 
distinguishes them from the ready-made 
kind. If your Suit or Coat is made by us 
you will not find another woman in your 
town wearing one exactly like it. 


We guarantee to fit you and satisfy 
you in eyery way, or promptly refund 


att yom 


Fall Suits 

and Cloaks 

Made to order in the latest New York styles 
Our new Fall Style Book illustrates over 


100 designs worn by fashionable dressers 
in New York, and tells you what is suitable 
for every occasion. We willsend it FREE 
together witha large assortinent of samples 
selected from our stock of over 450 varie- 
ties of the newest Fall and Winter 
materials. 





Our Style Book Illustrates: 


$6.00 to $20 
$7.50 to $25 
$3.50 to $15 


Visiting Costumes, - - 
Tailor-Made Suits, - - 
New Fall Skirts, - - 
Fall and Winter Coats, - $6.50 to $25 
Ulsters and Rain Coats,- $8.75 to $20 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any part 
of the United States, which means a big saving to you. 


WE SEND FREE i (\s:%: Faut Book 


of New York Fashions, s! the latest style 
containing our copyrighted measurement chart; als 
a large assortment of Samples of the newest mater 


WRITE TO-DAY; you will receive them by 
return mail, 


National Cloak and Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 
Mailorders only. No Agentsor Branches. Est. 18 Years. 
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This 

| Fabric 
| Displaces 
Silk 


Look at a piece 
of Heatherbloom 
Taffeta— feel its 
soft texture, hear 
its dainty rustle 
and observe its 
lustrous sheen; 
then you will 
realize the folly 
of ever using silk 
again for linings, 
under-slips or 
petticoats. Not 
only closely re- 
sembles silk, but 
wears three times 
as long. Unre- 
servedly endorsed 
by Mrs. Osborn. 
150 shades —at 


Silks and Fancy Materials 


By Harriet Edwards Fayés 





ILKS and allied fabrics will be most fashionable this season 

for dress occasions. They will be used for costumes for both 

day and evening events, for separate waists, for Louis XV 
dress coats and for linings. This increasing tendency of the 


Pompadour glacé taffeta is suitable for the afternoon costume 
and may also be used for the dinner and evening gown. This silk 
has a quaint and dainty old-time look that is essentially feminine 
and attractive. The designs consist of bow-knots combined with 
fashion authorities toward the vogue of silks has prompted the flowers, tiny single blossoms scattered over a ground of contrasting 
manufacture of color, wreaths 
many novelties, and baskets. 
which are character- The bodice 
ized by beauty of should be 
coloring and design. trimmed with 
The high-class silks lace and ruch- 
are exquisite ex- ings or plait- 
amples of the ings of a solid 
weaver’s and dyer’s colored silk, 
art, and many the skirt per- 
closely resemble fectly plain 
hand-painting. or trimmed to 

For ball gowns correspond 
and evening wear with the bod- 
the new silks are soft ice. 
and flimsy and _ in- The Louis 
clude silk voile, XV coat of 
plaid crépe, Pompa- striped or 
dour printed crépe, plaid printed 





Oriental Colorings in Warp-Printed Taffeta 
and Plaid Satir-Berred Taffeta 


Striped and Checked Poplin, Showing 
a Combination of Two Subdued Colors 





flowered chiffon, silk is intended to be worn with skirts of contrasting material, such as all lining coun- 
brocade crépe, small-figured grenadine and satin-finished crépe de chiffon cloth, silk voile, net or lace. Materials are necessarily costly ters. 36 inches 
chine. Some of these are also appropriate for dinner gowns. Plaid for such a costume whose only claim to economy is that the coat wide; 35 cents a 
crépe is of a solid color, having ribbon-like bars of several widths, may be worn with the skirt of yard. 


Look for the 
trademark on sel- 
vage of every yard. 


which are produced by the weave. Pompadour printed crépe is 
woven with a small, self-colored dot on a crinkly ground, which is 
further embellished with flowers of a contrasting color. Both of 
these crépes are extremely attractive, and are suitable for young 
girls’ evening wear as well as for older women’s gowns. 

The new 
grenadines are 
of the soft 
quality — gen- 
erally known 
as chiffon 
grenadine— 
and will make 
up into hand- 
some costumes 
over figured 
silk linings. 
Big black and 
white broken- 
plaid silks are 
used for this 
purpose, also 
the warp- 
printed, barred 
Louisines. 
Such costumes will be suitable for recep- 
tion and evening wear. Grenadine may 
also be made up over a plain silk lining 
of the same or a contrasting color, in 
which event the costume requires orna- 
mentation of lace insertions, passementerie 
or appliqué. 


another gown. Printed satin- 
stripe brocade, warp-printed 
lace brocade and Pompadour 
and Roman stripe Louisine 
and taffeta are the silks most 
appropriate for the construc- 
tion of the Louis XV coat, in- 
A Citended for afternoon reception, 
hs aes, 8 dinner and evening wear. It 
ee” is a garment of the fitted type 
" and reaches far below the 
waist-line. Postilions are 
pat characteristic of this style of 
dress bodice, some being only 
six or eight inches long, while 
others extend in two long, 
sashlike ends almost to the 
bottom of the train. 
Pekinsilk is another autumn 
novelty. This isastriped silk 
made alternately of satin and gros-grain stripes about three-eighths 
of aninch wide. It comes in all black, black and white and colors. 
It is suitable for entire costumes, for fancy coats of the Louis XV 
type, for separate skirts, for waists and for 
trimming purposes. Moiré antique will 
also be used for trimming purposes, for 
costumes for older women, and for gar- 
ments intended for dress occasions. 

























TAFFETA 


ready to-wear Petticoats are obtainable in 50 
shades to match any dress goods. Outlast 
three of silk. $2.50 and up. Rich enough for 
any occasion. Be sure you find this label 
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The Roman Stripe on a Ground 
of Fine White-and-Black Stripe 


stitched in waistband of petticoat. If you 4 

don’t you will get an inferior substitute. 
If you have difficulty in securing either 

piece goods or petticoats send money order 

and we will see that you are supplied at Vz | 

once. Write for free samples; also beau- 

tiful booklet written by Mrs. Osborn. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, 
361-363 Broadway, New York City 


Makers of Hydegrade Textiles—Lucenta Satin, 
Paisley Percaline, Sakana Satine, Rusiline. 





Green and White Plaid Silk Partially Covered 
with Chiffon Grenadine 





HIFFON taffeta and soft satin are 
the silks generally adopted for drop- 
skirts and waist linings. Silk lining is 
necessary for all transparent materials. 


ro the all-black costume there are four 
excellent silk fabrics forty-four inches 
wide. The advantages of this width are 


Fancy silk linings for voile and chiffon 
costumes were brought out in the spring 
and are very attractive when artistically 


that it does away with so many seams, and 
requires asmaller number of yards, Crépe 
charmeuse and crépe princesse cost five 
dollars a yard, while voile ninon is one 
dollar and fifty cents, and marquisette one 
dollar and seventy-five cents a yard: all 
these are of the chiffon variety — which 
means that they are soft, supple materials 
well adapted to the fashionable clothes. Crépe princesse is 
ribbed and of rather a dull finish, making it suitable for older several changes may 
women and for mourning purposes; dull-finished crépe de chine qi fom eee ere okt be wrought by ex- 
is also a favorite mourning material. Any of these fabrics which ee pears ca ; a ’ tending this idea. 
I have just mentioned will make up into ideal princesse gowns. mi i Wiest) ae Te ieade Ge if Coat linings are 
For the separate waist silk 2 ees LEH Be a ac ae il best made of white, 
will be more fashionable this ‘etos tots apesdeuho tatty cians he light gray or fancy 
fall than for some time past. lu silk. A pure, soft | 
Soft white and light-colored silk fabric should be 
satin—such as messaline— selected for this pur- V 
crépe de chine, chiffon cloth pose, such as satin, 
and silk voile will be used for chiffon taffeta, 
making the lace-trimmed i bt dae ae Louisine or brocade. 
waist. Lace and net waists Buses Ve a 4 BETTER he Do not buy a cheap 
will also be worn for dress ~ silk foracoat lining, 
occasions. as it is subjected to 
Plaid satin-barred Louisine so much wear and 
and taffeta will be good style 


tear. Large-figured 
forthe separate waist. These brocade silks make smart linings for evening wraps of cloth or 
should harmonize in color 


velvet; they also make appropriate linings for fur coats. 
with the tailored suit with For the bridal costume satin Duchesse—conforming to the 
which they are to be worn. general tendency toward chiffon effects—is a favorite. 
Some of these silks have a 


changeable ground and, too, 
the satin bar may show a 
warp-printed design. Oriental colorings in warp-printed Louisine 
and taffeta will also be fashionable for waists. These are all-over 
designs, generally on a white ground, which will be greatly en- 
hanced by the use of darker-colored velvet bands. Checked 
and striped pop- 
lin—showing a 
combination of 


used. It must be remembered, however, 
that such linings often cost more than the 
outside fabric. By making a separate silk 
lining (preferably in Princesse style) of 
the color of the dress fabric and another 
one of fancy silk the wearer has virtually 
two costumes at a 
slightly increased 
cost of one. In fact 





A Warp-Printed Lace Brocade Appropriate 
for the Louis XV Coat 





Would you like to make 


| money in an easy, pleasant 
| way during your spare time? 


Jatt) ‘ 


E WANT a reliable woman to act as our 
ageut in every locality where we have 
none, aud we will give her the exclusive 
rights for her territory. 

You need not make any house to house can- 
vass —you need not devote any stated time to 
the work. Just show our samples to your friends 
and acquaintances, forward their orders to us, 
and after you have delivered their goods, you 
keep your commission mouey for yourself and 
send us the balance. 

We are large importers and dealers in wash 
goods for ladies’ shirt waists, children's dresses, 
men’s shirts, etc. At present we have samples 
of goo different patterns. 

It costs you nothing to start as our agent, for 
we furnish you samples aid a neat case for them 
— without any charge. 

If you will just drop us a line saying that you 
are interested, we will be glad to give you fur- 
ther details— amount of commission, etc. Be the 
first to write from your locality. 


THE W. H. WILCOX CO. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





Plaid Crépe in Solid Color with Ribbon- 
Like Bars 





Pompadour Printed Crépe — 


for Young Girls’ Evening Gowns OR a season or so the softest and most pliable silks were used 


for the bridal robe. Now there is a decided return to favor of the 
more stately fabric, and Princesse gowns of satin Duchesse, made 
with sleeves and guimpes of real lace, such as point, Valenciennes 
and Duchesse, are worn by the most fashionable brides. Colored 
satin Duchesse is appropriate for the construction of reception and | 
evening gowns | 
| 














for matrons. 


Fh ‘west: [| DANISH CLOTH 
two subdued col- AF latest Paris cos- 
ors —isa stylish a - tumes_ received A Staple Inexpensive Half-Wool Fabric. 
and good wear- ? =~ in this country Thousands testify to the great satisfaction it has 
ing material for t-t- . ‘ ‘ given them. : 
- Am @ are made of this Suitable for shirt-waists, outing suits, evening 
the plaintailored a a % material in soft gowns, house dresses, etc., etc. 
waist intended -4 4 ~ shades of gray The same fabric 36 inches wide is called 
for morning or He yellow, blue ud POPLAR CLOTH 
apres Fadl 7 om a green. Failleis This fabric in single width retails at 15c and in 36 
Fe ttas Pl er m another beauti- — — at ad _ coed” ek te 
ta eta an ; 1e Cream shade can be laundered. 1e Navy 
I Set > aw s 2 ful silk much Blue (630) has a white selvage, is fast and will not 
ne ne ~~ 1a used by both crock. The Black is specially dyed and +rave 
aiso e use fa o>? 


French and is also fast and will not crock. 


American dress- 
makers for after- 
noon and even- 
ing costumes. 





for waists, but 
are not consid- 
eredso stylish as 
the fancy silks. 


Tf you cannot secure these fabrics from your 
home retailer, write us, and we will teli you 
how and where to get the goods. 
JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York MAKK 


Ss Bere: & | t <—, 


Printed Satin-Stripe Brocade in 
Delicate Coloring 








Afternoon, Dinner and Evening Wear 
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The New Gowns and Short-Jacket Suits | “Onyx” 
Brand Hosiery 


Here Are Two of Our 
Best Selling Numbers 


Of Extra Value, Specially Recommended for 
Utility, Beauty, Durability, and Elasticity, of 
Gauzy Texture, and Extraordinary Strength: 
No. 310/13 Black Gauze Lisle for Women 
No. E 310 Black and Colored Lisle for Men 
Six-thread heel and toe, Four-thread all 
| | over. The only hose that will not burn nor 
| | are harsh to the feet. 


Vp a Designs by 
Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by 
Mrs. L. A. Westerman 




















Any reader of The Journal who wishes to act as an 
agent for the sale of our patterns should apply to 
The Home Pattern Company, 134 West Twenty- 
jifth Street, New York City, which is the regularly 
authorized concern for the manufacture and sale 


of The Ladies’ Home Journal patterns. 
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Retail Price — 50 cents a Pair 


If you cannot procure of your dealers, we 

will mail sample pair of both styles postpaid 
| | on receipt of One Dollar. The “ Onyx” Brand 
of Hosiery is sold by all first-class dealers. 


««Mérode’’ 


(Hland-Finished ) 


Underwear. 
UNION SUITS 


We present Two of Our Deservedly Popu- 
lar Styles — The Perfection of Fit and Finish, 
they seem a part of one’s self — Assist mate- 
rially in the fitting of modish gowns —elim- 
inates the bunched, disfiguring fullness of an 
over-lapping garment — Beautifies the waist 
line — Exceedingly comfortable, exquisitely 
crocheted, silk finish. 

For $1.00 we will send you a sample of our 


505, Medium Weight, or 
1464, Heavy Weight 


COTTON UNION SUITS 


In the following shapes : 


=" | | High Neck, Long Sleeves, Ankle Length ) SIZES 
High Neck, Short Sleeves, Ankle Length curr 
High Neck, No Sleeves, Knee Length ) °* *° #8 %- 


tal J 2775-2776 Mention sHape desired. Sold by all dealers. If you 
cannot procufe at your dealers, write to DepartmentA. 
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2777-2778 





DEVELOP THIS MODEL IN ANY SOFT, THIN MATERIAL 


: SUCH AS VOILE OR CHIFFON CLOTH C., 
» \\ 2775 Patterns for this waist, with full or three-quar Lord he Laylor 


FOR GENERAL WEAR THIS DESIRABLE MODEL 
WOULD BE PRETTY IN A FANCY-WEAVED MOHAIR 
OR SILK 
ter length sleeves and removable chemisette, 








2777 Patterns for this waist, with high or pinafore Sik mii \ 

neck, full-length or elbow sleeves, and with iit : Ny can be supplied in five sizes : 32-40 inches bust measure. , a at id rWY, Py Ad 
or without the caps, can be supplied in seven sizes: ‘ % 7 Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free, Size CW holesale Distributes s) NEW YORK 
32-44 inches bust measure. Price, including Guide- " ‘ 36 requires 4% yards 22-inch, 25% yards 36-inch, 








or 24 yards 44-inch material. Order by number, 
stating bust measure, from the dealer in yourown 


town ; or write, inclosing the price, tothe Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


2776 Patterns for this skirt in floor length, 


formed of two circular portions 
lengthened by a straight flounce, and with or c P 
without the circular bands, can be supplied in four ] Sa Nh 


Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 5 yards 22- 
inch, 3 yards 36-inch, or 25¢ yards 44-inch material, 
Order by number, stating bust measure, from the dealer 
in your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


2778 Patterns for this skirt in floor or walking 
length, formed of a four-piece circular 

upper part lengthened by a straight flounce, can be sup : 

lied in five sizes : 22-30 inches waist measure. Price, — 32-38 inches weist measuse, Price, in- + 

including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 24 cluding Guite SOR, 5S conte, ae i oe 

requires 10% yards 22-inch, 7 yards 36-inch, or 5% yards 34 requires 37s yards 36-inch, 05/4 yards 44-inc ° 

44-inch material. Order by number, stating hip and 2774-2304 material. Order by number, stating hip and waist 

waist measurements, from the dealer in your own town; “ measurements, from the dealer in your own 

or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, BROADCLOTH OR SERGE WITH TRIMMINGS OF SILK BANDS AND town ; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern 

The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. BRAID IS SUGGESTED FOR THIS SUIT Bureau, She Laster’ Mome Journal, Patiadeiphia, 


2774 tet tp Manga d = Rate gnc gala en untied ’ G u a ra Nn te Cc to we a r 
two y ea®&rs 































































































in five sizes: 32-40 inches bust measure. Price, including Guide 
Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 2% yards 36-inch, or 1% 
yards 44-inch material without nap, or 1% yards 54-inch material with 
nap. Order by number, stating bust measure, from the dealer in your 
own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
230 Patterns for this circular skirt in floor or walking length, 
with the yoke sections and front and back panels in one, can 
be supplied in five sizes: 22-30 inches waist measure. Price, includ 
ing Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 24 requires 574 yards 36 
inch, or 5% yards 44-inch material without nap, or 4 yards 54-inch 
material with nap. Order by number, stating waist measure, from the 
dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Everyone has to have silk for 
linings. You have the choice 
between Samson Silk, and all 
the taffeta silks made. Samson 
is a pure silk, with no glue to 
make it look silky. All taffe- 
tas are filled with glue. ‘Taffeta 
Silks look better than the 
Samson Silk the day you buy 
them, Samson Silk looks better 
after it is worn. No one who 
has had Samson Silk will ever 
have any other. The price is 
always 58c a yard, and all lin- 
ing departments carry a full 
line of Samson Silk. 


If your dealer does not have SAMSON SILK, make him write 
to BURTON Los. & Co., OF NEW YORK, for a sample card. 


~ Samson 


is an 











THE PONY-JACKET LENGTH IN FRONT AND BOLERO 
LENGTH IN BACK IS THE NEW FEATURE HERE 


277 ] Patterns for this jacket, with square or shawl 
collar and with or without the lower front 
tabs and back strap, can be supplied in five sizes : 32-40 
inches bust measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 
cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 2) Yards 36-inch, or 
2 yards 44-inch material without nap, or 1% yards 54- 
inch material with nap. Order by number, stating bust 
measure, from the dealer in your own town; or write, 
inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
277 Patterns for this four-piece skirt in short- 
j sweep or floor length can be supplied in five 
44 sizes: 22-30 inches waist measure. Price, includin 
vy Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 24 requires 5% 
t yards 36-inch, or 4% yards 44-inch material without 
nap, or 4% yards §4-inch material with nap. Order by 
number, stating hip and waist measurements, from the 
dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the price, 
evn to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia 


COAT WITH WAISTCOAT OF EMBROIDERED VEL- 
VET; COSTUME SUITABLE FOR SOMEWHAT 
ELDERLY AND SLIGHTLY STOUT FIGURES 


277 Patterns for this Directoire coat, with two 

styles of collars and with full or three-quar 
ter length sleeves, can be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 
inches bust measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 
15 cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 3% yards 36- 
inch, or 2% yards 44-inch material without nap, or 
2% yards 54-inch material with nap. Order by num- 
ber, stating bust measure, from the dealer in your own 
town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


2 ] 6 Patterns for this skirt in floor 
or walking length, having the 
front and back gores arranged in box-plaits, 
and circular sides with or without the trim- 
ming bands, can be supplied in six sizes: 
20-30 inches waist measure. Price, includ- 
ing Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 
24 requires 8% yards 22-inch, 5% yards 36- 
inch, or 4% yards 44-inch material without 
nap, or 4 yards 54-inch material with nap. 
Order by number, stating waist measure, 
from the dealer in your own town; or write, 
inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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’ | y of every variety; 
} 1000 Plays 2:0 :fe.. 
“ theatrical parapher- 
nalia, wigs, makeup, costumes, scenery, etc.,can 
be found in our new catalog, over 100 pages, 
Imstrated; sent on request, postpaid. “ 
FREE Send for it to-day 
2773-2164 | The Crest Trading Co., 20 F Witmark Bidg., NewYork 











2771-2772 
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The Girl Who Makes Her Own Clothes 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 


Drawings by the Author 





N TAKING up this page again pressing by atailor. This will give the desirable tailored look, 












































I purpose to let my work stand and will cost but a trifle—say from sixty cents to a dollar. 
now, as formerly, for simplicity Here is the list of materials for the broadcloth suit: 
and economy. I shall design and 6 yards broadcloth, 54 inches wide ........ $1.50...... $9.00 
select models easy of construction, $i yards taffeta, lining and quilling....... a 3.30 
requiring, when possible, a moder- “% yard velvet, collar and ~ er SMD secs 75 
: : 2 pieces of silk soutache........-0.--eeee00s MP ices aan 
ate quantity of material and no un- Stamping design for braiding..............- ..+ «00+.  «§0 
due elaboration. Simple clothes CIE o:00ccne cess wo cencesssececcseecceeeessccnsccen's .38 
are always in good taste. They Interlining Sbecbn cates esadsdeonevesesousoeoeessiseses -75 
ean : BUSEER EEE coceccsnccendeseccseosseesqnass MBrecess .27 | 
are not conspicuous, and therefore PRN cc rdansdcnndgttsivuexnuncebanesurnedeat .05 
one does not so soon tire of them, | 
and, when the necessary process of 0 $15-54 | 
remodeling is due, the task is less EXT comes a dainty afternoon or evening gown, suitable for’ 
difficult than when dealing with a all occasions of a more or less ceremonious nature. In this 
garment of intricate construction. model you will gain charming effect by employing one of the 
I am giving four models this supple materials such as eolienne, veiling, challis, wool batiste or 
month: two coat-and-skirt suits, a cashmere. Chiffon cloth would be lovely, but it would necessi- Ele ance 
pretty indoor gown suitable for tate a silk lining throughout, and, as many girls will not care for g 
afternoon or evening wear, and one the expense of this, one of the plainer materials will be found in ° 
plain house-dress. every way desirable. Veiling is In 
often to be had at thirty-five cents e e 
or a yard; a good quality of cash- Linin S 
HE first street suit—the one mere at fifty or sixty-five cents; | g 
distinguished by the stitched wool batiste or challis from thirty- ‘ : aa 
band—will, as I have planned it, five to seventy-five cents, and There is nothing that wil! so 
cost the girl who makes her own eolienne from fifty cents to a dol- noticeably add to the richness 
clothes about thirteen lar. In the shops of the large of a garment as a lining of one 
dollars, and this will cities the prices I have quoted | § of the famous Hydegrade tex- 
provide first-class ma- will be found regularly. A pretty tiles. Nothing will make the 
terials, too, such as will gown made afterthis model should garment so durable. ‘ 
wear well. The prices cost from nine to twelve dollars, So perfectly do these fabrics 
I quote are those which according to the materials selected reflect lately - developed possi- 
prevail in our larger and the price paid for them. My bilities in weaving and finishing 
cities. For this suit use estimate foots to nearly twelve that they have established a new 
dark blue, gray or brown dollars, selecting as a basis a standard of buying linings. Every 
Chi} cheviot, which, already pretty, pastel-colored challis at up-to-date dressmaker now uses 
A sponged and_ pressed, fifty cents. This material usually and recommends them. 
A SERVICEABLE STREET SUIT OF CHEVIOT, will cost one dollar a runs about thirty-six inches wide, The illustration above shows 
COSTING ABOUT THIRTEEN DOLLARS yard. This material 


1821 Jacket with full or three-quarter will be forty-four, forty- 












Rusiline 


length sleeves. Six sizes: 32-42 eight or fifty inches wide. 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 4% Then, for linin the 
yards 22-inch, 3 yards 36-inch, or, 2% yards jacket ond for aieine che 
44-inch material without nap; or 24 yards 54- ‘ . n . - aaah 
inch matertal with nap, and 4 yard 18-inch bands, there will be a Hydegrade lining of grea 





































velvet for collar. needed « eivticoabie ery d ae = ape Se 
238) Skirt in floor or walking length. taffeta at about sixty lant silky ustre. 

Five sizes: 22-30 inches waist meas- cents a yard; a lining general requirements where a 
ure. Size 24 requires 8% yards 22-inch, §)% s 6 ou, = ° ‘ ° ° 
yards 36-inch, or 45% yards 44-inch material and taffeta at this price is serviceable goods is needed. 


5 yards braid. 25 cents a yard. Ask for ready 
made Rusiline Petticoats. Look 
for the label stitched in the 
waistband. 

Too much cannot be said of 
the merits of 


UCENTA 


Satin 


guaranteed. The skirt 
is very easy of construc- 
tion, as every detail is carefully explained and illustrated in the 
Guide-Chart accompanying the pattern. It consists of a front panel 
and a back panel or gore, both tucked, a slightly circular gore on 
each side fitted over the hips by means of darts, and the flounce pieces. 

The jacket has no darts, but, instead, it has its fronts each cut 
in two pieces joined together by a seam, which is hidden 
under the stitched band trimming. The tail or skirt piece of 
the coat is cut separate from the body part—an arrangement 
which makes it easier to make. Indeed, a minute’s study of 
the Guide-Chart will simplify the whole plan of the suit. 

Here is a list of the materials required for this suit with the 


A HOME DRESS OF THE SIMPLEST TYPE 
—MAY BE MADE AT SMALL COST 
2468 Tucked shirt with full-length 

or elbow sleeves. Eight sizes: 
32-46 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 44% yards 27-inch, or 3% yards 
36-inch material, 
] 165 Five-gored skirt in long or me- 
dium sweep or round length. 

















prices: Five sizes: 20-28 inches waist measure. as a fabric to fill every need 
; i pee ? 1 | ‘ . 

Size 24 requires 14 yards 22 inch, 5% } where fine satin is used. Its 
otk wardé- chdviet $1.00 97.90 yards 36-inch, or 4% yards 44-inch ma- | b ful d Snich 
Gpatdetalian for linin and a) ee terial. cout ™ ppncentes =p — 

: piping cco ecbscce -/ cece GOcce. 360 bining with its Great wearme 
\% yard satin or velvet for ; so that twelve yards qualities makes it desirable for 
5 opie siti Seapets veh esave $-00+ ++. 25 will be ample for a fancy work, as well as for lin- 
SEL cccccsvsecsssccncess ab patternofmediumsize. | ings. 40 cents a yard. 

2 dozen buttons............ Hives <a I would select an écru, 
Rb aah pe ded 60054 eo nccned eeene .38 ray ale avis 
iaeliin............. peereunnies a gray, pale grayish- ° 
a blue, oreven coral 
Pere ee $13.20 color for this gown— 
et whichever would be 












cs most becoming—and 


i i ith < irdle 

A SUIT OF BROADCLOTH WHICH WILL BE IN GOOD pe ind . od - 
TASTE FOR ALMOST ANY OCCASION and stitched bands oO 
taffeta of the same 


Percaline 


is much used for waist and 
sleeve linings, and is especially 


S THE coat-and-skirt suit is so 
indispensable an adjunct to every 
woman’s wardrobe my second model is 


P H . t with ithout the ffs. Fi -—e 
also of this useful gown, The model 187 Pony “ab inntah Gumen, tine tn tone. The model pro- adaptable for drop linings. Has 
in this case is somewhat dressier than requires 2 yards 44-inch material without nap, or 1% vides for a_ lingerie a beautiful moire finish; un- 


the one described above, and it will 
with propriety do service for both day 
and evening wear. When a girl has 
but one or two gowns to do duty fo 
all occasions a suit of this character is 
a most economical purchase, with much 
to be said in its favor. A wise choice 


yards 54-inch material with nap. yoke, which may be as 


ae oe ee ee 
24 requires i! $ yards FP wa 1 pete 44-inch to make it with hand- | 
material without nap; or 4% yards 54-inch material work, and which will 
with nap. cost but a trifle. There 

. is also a little addi- 
tional trimming over the shoulders, made of finely- 


questionably superior toall goods 
of this class. 20 cents a yard. 


Sakana 

















of material in just such a case is a plaited lingerie material, such as is used in the yoke, S ti 
good quality of broadcloth, which may with a finish of lace. This little shoulder frill may be atine 
be found -at one dollar and fifty cents omitted if you wish, but I like the touch it gives. ; ? , 
or one dollar and seventy-five cents The materials required are: is another high-class fabric. Of 
a yard. Allowing the lower price, SS den wdbaerule Geass es elegant finish, its great Wearns 
the whole cost of the suit should RIL. osc adds ds ciciavecrcrentens Rassias 1.35 qualities commend itas a lining 
be kept within sixteen dollars. we ere —— for + — Eins sees seeeeess 1.47 for women’s jackets and similar 
Brgudcloth has a decided nap, fh a ne a uses. Also. suitable for pet 
so cafe must be exercised in cut- 1% yards sheer white lawn..............0+- e aerea 53 coats. 30 cents a yard. 
ting. Both the coat and skirt of Sewing silk, cotton and moulds, and hooks and eyes _.40 These goods are made in 100 shades 
is sul j 2 FOR AFTERNOONS AND EVENIN H DE OF and are sold at all lining counters. Ask 
this suit are simple to make, the wd cye nice saneina oe Petal... ee ee $11.20 tosee them. Be sure you find the 
skirt being formed of four circular 
sections, with a front gore or panel. 2015 Bodice closed at the back, with high or aX 
The coat. is quite plain except for oe ae, ee ee a een HERE i iescri ra e 
: sq pl sigeves. Six sizes: 22-42 inches bust. measure. SRE remains one more model to be described: a yi 
a bit of braiding on the front, done Size 36 requires 4} yards 22-inch, 2% yards 36- very simple affair intended for home wear. It may tn 
in narrow silk soutache. The col- inch, or 2% yards 44-inch material, and 14 yards be made up in gingham, galatea or cheap wool goods 
lar and cuffs are of eitl lai o-fach lining. i ing ' i : ‘ 
ar ¢ -uffs < of either plain . doing duty as a morning working-gown, or, with the em- 
velvet or chiffon velvet, with a lit- 2379 Skirtin floor length. Four sizes: 22-28 loyment of slightl i ial, if i 
le silk qui lling as fini I ; inches waist measure, Size 24 requires ployment OF slightly superior material, may be the | trademark on the selvage of every yard — 
tle silk quillingas finish. I think 11% yards 27-inch, 83% yards 36-inch, or 7% yards fresh afternoon dress of the young wife who does her also the trademark name of the kind you 
a smoke-gray or mode would be 44-inch materiel. ask for. These stamps are to protect you 


own housework, or of the daughter who helps the mother. 

The model has many advantages to recommend it for 

such use: a comfortable neck arrangement, leaving the throat 

one tone, broadcloth, soutache and velvet; and I think a hat of the free; loose, easy sleeves, giving plenty of room for the movement 

same color would be a charming addition. Worn with a dainty of the arms; and it may be worn with a low tape girdle or a corset- 

lingerie, lace or silk blouse, a gown of this sort would be in good waist, instead of with the regulation corset. If a thirty-six-inch 

taste for almost any occasion. material be used for this model eight yards and a half will be 

Both of these street suits will require careful pressing during the required; and as fifty cents is quite enough to pay for a serviceable 
course of construction, and when the suit is done I advise a final cashmere this gown will cost five dollars or less. 


from the great mass of inferior substitutes. 
If you have difficulty in securing Hyde- 
grade textiles send us money order and we 
will see that you are supplied at once, 
Free samples, also valuable booklet on 
the use of the Hydegrade linings, sent 
upon request 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, 
361-363 Broadway, New York City. 


Makers of HY DEGRADE Textiles. 
Introducers of the famous 
HEATHERBLOOM 
Taffeta. 


a lovely color for this suit, and 
dressy, too. I would suggest that the whole suit be carried out in 





Order any of the patterns above by number, stating bust measure for waists, and hip and waist measures Sor skirts. 
Order from the dealer in your own town ; or write, inclosing the price, 15 cents Jor each number, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Don’t spoil your 
LIFE wearing 
shoes that HURT 


Here it is at last 
A stylish shoe 
| that's 
| absolutely comfortable 


| You can’t do good work, you can’t enjoy 


Some New Costumes and Hats 


Designs by 
Mrs. Ralston 









Drawings by 
Augusta Reimer 
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2732-2733 


BLACK CHIFFON BROADCLOTH. STOCK, YOKE AND 
COLLAR OF LINGERIE; TIE OF NATTIER BLUE SILK. 
BLACK HAT WITH BLUE FEATHERS 
273 Patterns for this waist, with full-length or 

elbow sleeves, removable chemisette, and with 
or without the flat collar or lining, can be supplied in six 
sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. Price, including Guide 
Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 354 yards 22 
inch, 24-yards 36-inch, or 2 yards 44-inch material. Order 
by number, stating bust measure, from the dealer in your 
own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
2733 Patterns for this skirt in short sweep, floor or 

walking length, formed of two circular portions 
terminating at the waist-line in the front and extending in 
corselet effect in the back, and with or without the centre 
front seam or suspenders, can be supplied in five sizes: 
22-30 inches waist 
measure. Price, in- 
cluding Guide- 
Chart, 15 cents, 
post-free, Size 24re 
quires 4% yards 36- 
inch,or3 4 yards 44 
inch material with 
out nap, or 34 yards 
54-inch materia! 
with nap. Orderby 
number, stating hip 
and waist measure 
ments, from the 
dealer in your own 
town; or write, in- 
closing the price, to 
the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philade! 
phia. 


































2736-2737 
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2734-2735 


~ 


BROWN VOILE TRIMMED WITH MOIRE SILK AND 
BLACK SOUTACHE BRAID; EMBROIDERED BATISTE 
FOR STOCK AND YOKE. BROWN VELVET HAT 
WITH BROWN FEATHERS AND YELLOW ROS= 

273 Patterns for this waist, closed at the back, 

with full-length or elbow sleeves, remov 
able chemisette, and with or without the shaped collar, 
can be supplied in five sizes: 32-40 inches bust meas 
ure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post 
free. Size 36 requires 4% yards 22-inch, 3% yards 
36-inch, or 2% yards 44-inch material. Order by num 
ber, stating bust measure, from the dealer in your own 
town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
2735 Patterns for this skirt in floor or walking 

length, formed of nine gores arranged in 
side-plaits in the front and back, and with or without 
the set-on hem, can be supplied in six sizes: 22-32 
inches waist measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 
15 cents, post-free. Size 24 requires 10 yards 22 
inch, 6 yards 36-inch, or 4% yards 44-inch material, 
and 3% yards 18-inch velvet or 3% yards 22-inch silk 
for hem, Order by number, stating hip and waist 
measurements, from the dealer in your own town; or 
write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


THE COSTUME ON THE LEFT IS OF STRIPED CAMEL’S- 
HAIR IN GRAY FOR °° THE WOMAN WHO IS NOT SO 
YOUNG.’’ HAT OF GRAY IN TWO SHADES 
2736 Patterns for this bodice, with high or open neck, 

full or three-quarter length sleeves, and with or 
without one or two revers, can be supplied in seven sizes: 
32-44 inches bust measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 
15 cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 44% yards 22-inch, 2 
yards 36-inch, or 2 yards 44-inch material, Order by num- 
ber, stating bust measure, from the dealer in your own town; 
or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
2737 Patterns for this four-piece circular skirt in 
short sweep, floor or walking length, having an 
outside box-plait in the back and an inverted box-plait in 
the front, can be supplied in five sizes: 22-30 inches waist 
measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post- 
free. Size 24 requires 9'% yards 22-inch, 6% yards 36-inch, 
or 4% yards 44-inch material. Order by number, stating 
hip and waist measurements, from the dealer in your own 
town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


ON THE RIGHT IS A SUIT OF NAVY-BLUE SERGE 
WITH RED-AND-WHITE CHECKED VELVET AND BLACK 
BRAID; MJSLIN STOCK AND VEST. THE HAT IS RED 


273 Patterns for this waist, closed at the back, with 
high or round neck and full or three-quarter 
length or short sleeves, can be supplied in six sizes : 32-42 
inches bust measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 
cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 3% yards 22-inch, 2% 
yards 36-inch, or 1% yards 44-inch material. Order by 
number, stating bust measure, from the dealer in your own 
town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
273 Patterns for this eight-gored skirt in floor or 
walking length, having side plaits at each seam 
below yoke depth, and a back box-plait with a smal! plait at 
each side, can be supplied in six sizes: 22-32 inches waist 
measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post- 
free. Size 24 requires 9% yards 22-inch, 6% yards 36- 
inch, or 5% yards 44-inch material. Order by number, 
stating hip and waist measurements, from the dealer in your 
own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 











2730-2731 





GREEN; 
GREEN FELT 
AND-GREEN SHADED WINGS 


MOHAIR AND VELVET IN MYKTLI 
STOCK AND YOKE OF ECRU LACE. 


HAT WITH BLUE 
2730 Patterns for this bodice closed at the 

back, with high or open neck, full, 
three quarter length or elbow sleeves, and with 
or without the plastrons, can be supplied in six 
sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. Price, in 
cluding Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 
36 requires 4% yards 22-inch, 2%4 yards 36-inch, 
or 2% yards 44-inch material. Order by num 
ber, stating bust measure, from the dealerin your own town; 
or write, inclosing the price,to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 

Patterns for this ten-gored skirt in floor or walk 


2731 ing length, with or without the corselet effect, 


can be supplied in five sizes: 22-30 inches waist measure. 
Price, including Guide 

Chart, 15 cents, post 
free. Size 24 requires 
9% yards 22-inch, 6 
yards 36-inch, or 4% 
yards 44-inch material. 
Order by number, stat 
ing hip and waist meas 
urements, from the 
dealer in your own town ; 
or write, inclosing the 
price, to the Pattern Bu 
reau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 







SS 












2738-2739 





yourself —if your feet hurt. 

The strain tortures and tires every nerve 
in the body. Your face shows it. 

It’s the shoe not fitting at certain points, 
and the RUB, RUB, RUB of STIFF soles 
at every step vou take, that cause the burn, 
throb and ACHE, 

If you could slip your feét into RED 
CROSS SHOES, you would know what 
COMFORT is and you would yay that 
your feet never LOOKED so well. 
Correct walking 
boot for winter 
One of 
the new 
Red Cross 
Styles 










No. 83 Gun-metal 
ae ee Button 

The RED CROSS SHOE gives you 
COMFORT WITH STYLE. _ It keeps 
its shape and supports the foot but it 
DOESN’T RUB; it DOESN’T BIND; 
it DOESN’T BURN. 

‘The sole of the Red Cross is of regular 
walking thickness but itis FLEXIBLE. It 
is made of specially tanned leather, so supple 
that you can BEND IT LIKE THIS 
WHEN IT’S NEW. 


‘6/7 bends 
with 
the foot’’ 


‘This suppleness makes the shoe, which 
fits at every point, FOLLOW EVERY 
MOVEMENT OF THE FOOT. 

‘Thousands of women write us that 
have never KNOWN¢ such comfort as 
have found in Red Cross Shoes. 


they 
they 


The heel (with stitched top) made of the same 
fine, specially tanned leather as the sole, takes all the 
jar off the spine. 










“Orthopedic” 
The 

Red Cross 
is made in 
all styles 
all leathers 





No. 6) 


More headaches, backaches, ‘*nerves’’ come from 
hurting feet than you have any idea. Our free book- 
let ‘* Women To-day ’’ shows the importance of foot 
comfort to health. Write for it. 


If your dealer hasn’t the Red Cross, write us and 
we will give you the name of one who has, or supply 
you direct, fit guaranteed. Insist on seeing this trade- 


mark with the name Krohn, Fechhet- 
mer & Co, stamped on the sole; if you 
DON’T SEE it, DON’T BUY. 
Imitations have neither the comfort, 
style nor WEARING QUALI 

TIES of the genuine. High Shoes, 
$4.00 and $3.50; Oxfords, $3.50 and $3.00. 


Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. 


818-828 Sycamore Street, 





Cincinnati. 
















2765-2596 


GREEN AND BLUE CHECKED SERGE IS A PRETTY AND 
SERVICEABLE MATERIAL FOR SCHOOL DRESSES 


276 Patterns for this girl’s waist, with or without 

the circular collars, can be supplied in four 
sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Price, including Guide- 
Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 16 years requires 4 yards 
22-inch, 2)8 yards 36-inch, or 2 yards 44-inch material. 
Order by number, stating age and bust measure, from the 
dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to 
the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


259 Patterns for this girl’s eight-gored skirt, having 

inverted plaits at the front and back, can be 
supplied in five sizes: 12, 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 16 years 
requires § yards 27-inch, 354 yards 36-inch, or 334 yards 
44-inch material. Order by number, stating age, hip 
and waist measures, from the dealer in your own town; 
or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


2764-2547 





Designs by 
Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by 


Elizabeth L. Burton 


2768 


DRESSY BLOUSE OF POLKA-DOTTED SILK 
WITH TRIMMING BANDS OF SOLID COLOR 


2768 Patterns for this giri’s square-yoke 

waist, with full-length, elbow or 
shorter sleeves, and with or without the plas- 
tron collar, can be supplied in four sizes: 14, 
16, 17 and 18 years. Price, including Guide- 
Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 16 years re- 
quires 44% yards 22-inch, 2% yards 36-inch, 
or 2% yards 44-inch material. Order by 
number, stating age and bust measure, from 
the dealer in your own town; or write, inclos- 
ing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, 


FIGURED VOILE, WORN OVER A LINGERIE 
CHEMISETTE, AS ON THE LEFT, IS PRETTY 
FOR LITTLE GIRLS 


2764 Patterns for this girl’s tucked waist, 
with full-length or elbow sleeves 
and removable chemisette, can be supplied in 
four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-frec. 
Size 16 years requires 374 yards 22-inch, 24% 
yards 36-inch, or 176 yards 44-inch material. 
Order by number, stating age and bust measure, 
from the dealer in your own town; or write, 
inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


2547 Patterns for this girl’s three-piece 

circular skirt, with or without the 
circular ruffles, can be supplied in four sizes: 
14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 16 
years requires 6% yards 27-inch, 5% yards 
36-inch, or 4% yards 44-inch material. Order 
by number, stating age, hip and waist meas- 
ures, from the dealer in your own town; or 
write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel- 
phia. 


ON THE RIGHT IS A SUIT OF BROWN PAN- 
AMA CLOTH TRIMMED WITH BANDS OF 
RED RUN WITH BLACK SOUTACHE BRAID 


2769 Patterns for this girl’s waist, with 

full or three-quarter length sleeves, 
can be supplied in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 
18 years. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 
cents, post-free. Size 16 years requires 3% 
yards 22-inch, 2% yards 36-inch, or 1% yards 
44-inch material, Order by number, stating 
age and bust measure, from the dealer in your 
own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 


2770 Patterns for this girl’s seven-gored 

skirt, having an outside box-plait in 
the back and an inverted box-plait at the front 
and each side, can be supplied in four sizes : 14, 
16, 17 and 18 years. Price, including Guide- 
Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 16 years re- 
quires 64% yards 36-inch, or 3% yards 44-inch 
material without nap, or 3% yards 54-inch 
material with nap. Order by number, stating 
age, hip and waist measures, from the dealer 
in your own town; or write, inclosing the 
price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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rom Iwelve to Eighteen 


2766-2767 
DARK RED BROADCLOTH SUIT. WHITE FELT HAT 
WITH WHITE AND BLACK PEKIN RIBBON 


2766 Patterns for this girl’s jacket, with or without 

the back strap, can be supplied in four sizes: 
14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Price, including Guide-Chart, 
15 cents, post-free. Size 16 years requires 2% yards 36- 
inch, or 1% yards 44-inch material without nap, or 1% 
yards 54-inch material with nap. Order by number, stating 
age and bust measure, from the dealer in your own town; 
or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


276 Patterns for this girl’s seven-gored skirt, with or 

without the circular flounces, can be supplied in 
four sizes: 14, 16,17 and 18 years. Price, including Guide- 
Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 16 years requires 47% yards 
36-inch, or 3% yards 44-inch material without nap, or 3'2 
yards 54-inch material withnap. Order by number, stating 
age, hip and waist measures, from the dealer in your own 
town ; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





2769-2770 





We have produced a Black 
Silk Taffeta which will not 
split. It is made from noth- 
ing but pure silk and pure dye. 











Send for this book. It is free to every 
woman who gives the name of a dealer 
who does not sell Home Silk Mills Black 
‘Taffeta. It tells how our silk is made, 
why it wears. It tells some startling 
truths about loaded silk — the kind that 
splits. It tells how to select good silk 
and how to recognize bad silk. Above 
all, it tells just how we dare make the 
following powerful guarantee of 


Home Silk Mills 
Black Taffeta 


Protection Guarantee 


Whoever buys a piece of Home Silk Mills 
Black Taffeta which splits within six months 
from date of purchase gets a new piece of 
silk free, and 25 per cent. of the purchase 
price in cash besides. Home Silk is made in 
three widths, at these prices and with these 
amounts forfeited if the silk splits: 


21 inches, $1.25 a yd.; you get back 31 1-4c. a yd. 
27 inches, $1.50 a yd.; you get back 37 1-2c: a yd. 
36 inches, $2.00 a yd.; you get back 50c. a yd. 


IMPORTANT: Every piece of genuine Home Silk Mills 
Black Taffeta has woven into the selvage (every six inches), in 
white between parallel white lines, the words : 


“HOME SILK MILLS GUARANTEE” 


In order to secure the protection of our guarantee, insist that 
the salesman give you a ** Protection Certificate,” filled out to 
show time of purchase and cost of silk. 


New York Office: 1 G Street 
HOME SILK MILLS Mills : Haverstraw, N.Y. ‘ 














There is but one 


Lansdowne 


The prettiest, daintiest Dress Fabric 
ever made. There is no occasion for 
which it does not provide gowns that 
charm every beholder. 


Genuine perforated every 3 yards 
on the selvedge. 
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For Sale at all Good Stores 














Ladies’ Suitings & Dress Goods 


Save Retail Store Profits by Buying from Us 
Latest New York Styles and Colorings 


They come to us before going to retailers and manu- 
facturers. Having a suit made by a tailor is a!ways 
expensive unless you buy the material yourself and buy 
it right. We offer you a chance to buy suitings from 
one of the largest and best manufacturers in the world, 
thereby saving the large protit you have to pay in pur- 
chasing from a retail store. We will send you samples 
of this season’s leaders for fall suits free of charge upon 
request. SPECIAL OFFER :—Seven yards double width, 
extra fine, fancy worsted suiting for $8.50. 


E. V. KNOWLTON 00., Room 217, 529-533 Broadway, New York City 














FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 


No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth ; 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the “just as good” and insist upon having the 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 
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New Winter Clothes for Little People 






A SUIT SUGGESTING KILTED SKIRT 
AND BOX-COAT TO BE WORN OVER 


BLOOMERS 

2 74 5 Patterns for this boy’s suit, 

having knickerbockers 
without a fly, can be supplied in three 
sizes: 2-6 years. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 
4 years requires 4% yards 27-inch, 3’ 
yards 36-inch, or 3 yards 44-inch ma- 
terial. Order by number, stating age, 
breast measurement and length of back, 
from the dealer in your own town; or 
write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 





2741 


OF BROWN, BLUE OR RED 
SERGE, WITH SIMPLE TRIMMING 
OF SOUTACHE BRAID 

Patterns for this girl’s 


2 74 l dress, with high or round 


neck, full-length or shorter sleeves, 
and with an attached skirt formed of 
six tucked gores, each alternating 
with a plain section arranged in an 
inverted box-plait, can be supplied 
in three sizes: 6-10 years. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, 
post-free. Size 8 years requires 6 
yards 27-inch, 4's yards 36-inch, or 
3% yards 44-inch material. Order 
by number, stating age, breast meas- 
urement and length of back, fromthe 
dealer in your own town; or write, 
inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 
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2740 


A PRETTY ADAPTATION OF THE 
CORSELET STYLE TO A CHILD'S 


DRESS 

2 740 Patterns for this girl’s 

dress, consisting of a 
guimpe having high or square 
neck, and an eight-gored corselet 
skirt, with or without the suspend- 
ers, can be supplied in four sizes: 
8-14 years. Price, including Guide- 
Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 10 
years requires 45% yards 27-inch, 
3% yards 36-inch, or 2% yards 
44-inch material for dress ; and 17% 
yards 27-inch, or 1% yards 36-inch 
material for guimpe. Order by num- 
ber, stating age, breast measure- 
ment and length of back, from the 
dealer in your own town; or write, 
inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 


2742 
EROADCLOTH OR SCOTCH PLAID SERGE WOULD BE SUITABLE FOR 
THIS LITTLE COAT 
2 74 2 Patterns for this girl’s coat, with or without the cuffs and turn- 
: over collar, can be supplied in four sizes: 4-10 years. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 8 years requires 3° yards 
36-inch, or 2% yards 44-inch material without nap, or 2% yards 54-inch 
material with nap. Order by number, stating age, breast measurement and 


length of back, from the dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the 
price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by Anna W. Speakman 








2746 


FOR THE VERY LITTLE TOT | WOULD 
SUGGEST BEDFORD CORD 
2746 Patterns for this girl’s coat 

with standing or turnover 


collar can be supplied in three sizes: 
2-6 years. Price, including Guide- 
Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 4 years 
requires 34% yards 27-inch, 2'2 yards 
36-inch, or 2 yards 44-inch material, 
Order by number, stating age, breast 
measurement and length of back, from 
the dealer in your own town; or write, 
inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 





2744 








PARTY DRESS OF CASHMERE, 
WITH KNIFE-PLAITINGS OF SILK, 
FOR A LITTLE GIRL 

Patterns for this girl’s 


2744 round-yoke dress, with 


high or round neck, full-length or 
elbow sleeves, with or without the 
bertha, and with an attached three- 
piece skirt shirred at the sides and 
back, can be supplied in three sizes: 
8-12 years. Price, including Guide- 
Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 10 
years requires 6% yards 27-inch, 4°38 
yards 36-inch, or 35% yards 44-inch 
material. Order by number, stating 
age, breast measurement and length 
of back, from the dealer in your own 
town ; or write, inclosing the price, 
to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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PANAMA IN SMALL-CHECKED 
EFFECT; YOKE, BELT AND CUFFS 
OF PLAIN MATERIAL 
274 Patterns for this girl’s 

dress, with or without 


the yoke and sleeve caps, can be 
supplied in three sizes: 4-8 years. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 
cents, post-free. Size 6 years 
requires 54% yards 22-inch, 3% 
yards 36-inch, or 2>% yards 44-inch 
material. Order by number, stat 
ing age, breast measurement and 
length of back, from the dealer in 
your own town ; or write, inclosing 
the price, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila- 
delphia. 


SERGE AND FANCY WORSTEDS ARE GOOD MATERIALS FOR SMALL 
BOYS' SUITS 

2 74 3 Patterns for this boy’s blouse suit, having knickerbockers with- 

out a fly, can be supplied in three sizes: 2-6 years. Price, in- 

cluding Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 4 years requires 4% yards 

27-inch, 3 yards 36-inch, or 244 yards 44-inch material. Order by number, 

Stating age, breast measurement and length of back, from the dealer in your 


own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Children’s Fall Wear. 


We offer a fascinating variety 
of new materials and colorings 
in boys’, girls’ and_ infants’ 
wear, selected with particular 
| regard to service and appro- 
| priateness, 
| 


Stylish Clothes & Furnishings 
for all purposes, 
at moderate prices. 


| Our new, illustrated Fall Cat- 
alogue lists everything for the 
outfitting of children and infants. 
Copy sent on receipt of 4 cents 
to cover postage. 


A well organized Mail Order 
Department makes it convenient 
to shop with us from any dis- 
| tance. 

Address Dept. 1 


60-62 West 23d St., NEW YORK 


We have no branch stores — no agents. 


anzali Silk 


| Has won the favor of 
the fashionable world 

















Leading Dressmakers rec- 
ommend Banzai tor all eve- 
| ning dresses, and for light te: 
gowns. 
| Banzai Silk is the sheerest 
| silk tabric made. 

You cannot do better than 
to make all your evening 
dresses of Banzai Silk, either 
of the plain or the embroid- 
ered effects. Price is Soc. a 
yard for 27 inches and 75c. 
for 45 inches. 

Banzai Silk in plain and em- 
broidered eftects, in all colors, 
is now for sale at all Wash 
Goods Departments. 

It is always put up in light 
blue wrappers, with the word 
Banzai Silk on it in Japanese 
characters. 


If your dealer does not have BANZAI SILK, make him write 
to BURTON BROS. & CO., OF NEW YORK, for a samy le r 


Baby Wardrobe Patterns 


A nurse of long experience 
complete”set of 35 patterns fir 
clothes with full directious for makir 
rial to be used, etc., for 2 ents, or sitters 
of first short clothes with directions, ¢t 
cents. Will send my new illustrate okie 
on baby things and helps { hints to expect 
ant mothers free wit! order. 


Mrs. Ella James, 70 Weiting Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


A HAND-PAINTED FAN wil! adi 
greatly to the attractiveness of your dress, 
| Many beautiful designs in pleasing colors 
| 











Our booklet on different styles free 


HOME DECORATION CO., 3180-94th St. 8. W., Cleveland, 0. 














Patented Nov. 27, 1900 


“NOVENT” 


The New Glove-Fitting 
Petticoat of Fashion 


UT on a Novent before your next fit- 

ting. See how it adds to the smart- 
ness of your gown—gives the smooth 
waist line and slender bell-shaped figure 
required by the reigning modes. Hun- 
dreds of New York’s fashionable dress- 
makers will fit over no other petticoat. It 
is a boon to the woman who makes her 
own clothes. 

The Novent is the most comfortable 
petticoat @ woman ever wore. Light- 
weight Jersey fabric top, e/astic waist- 
band, deep flaring flounce. No buttons, 
no hooks, no tapes, no knots, no thickness 
of bands about the waist, no wrinkles, no 
folds anc nd vent back or front. It fits 
like a glo vevyet gives the greatest free- 
dom either walking or sitting. 

The Noyent is being sold by the thou- 
sand in the fashionable shops of New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston. How 
long before it Will get to you? 

If yourdealer hasn't the Noventin stock it willbe 
sent anywhere post-paid for $3 (with flounce 
of black rustling Taffena) Silk flounce $5. 

State size of waist and length. 
that you have Novent before your next fitting. 
You can know all about it quickly if you 
Send To-day for Gur Free Petticoat Book 


with illustrations, detailed descriptions and prices. 


Greenwald Bros., 319 Arch St., Philadelphia 


Important 

















rRyYyUNE” 
Neckwear Supporter 


Does not scratch the neck. 
Double bone. Endless loop. 
Covered with silk floss. 


All sizes, 1%, 2,24, 2% and 2% inches. 
In black or white. 
Manufactured by 


Blumenkrohn Crochet Button Works 


Taxon 
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Boys’ 
growing necks require frequent 
changes in collar sizes. That means 














ARROW 


BOYS’ QUARTER SIZE 


COLLARS 


The only true Quarter Size Collar 
made. Send for Boys’ booklet. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 
465 River St., Troy, N. Y. 








New Ideas from Paris for the | 


Home Dressmaker 


By Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by Elizabeth L. Burton 


“e 


HERE is, under- 
ground’’ work necessary in the way of founda- 
linings for bodices and skirts, that it 
requires some little familiarity with various ways 
and means before the home dressmaker can accom- 
plish the desigedends. Let us begin with the bodice, 
its boning and finishing below the waist-line. If 
you are making a full waist — that is, a waist of soft 


this season, so much 


tion 


HE lining of these corselet and semi-corselet 

skirts should fit snugly and smoothly and should 
be ** stayed’’ always with the small facing as is 
shown in the illustration; the material of the skirt 
itself should hang free from this foundation lining, 
being fastened to the lining only around the top 
edge of the corselet, the rest of the material hang- 


ing quite separately. In this particular model 





Top of a Corselet Skirt Showing the Proper Boning and Facing. 
The Same Method is Applied to Higher Corselets 


material put on with tucks and shirrings to a tight- 
fitted lining —there should be a“ plait dart’ (as it 
is called in Paris) taken in the lining over the 
shoulder. Where this plait is placed depends upon 
the fullness of the bust, and, if the figure is a very 
full one, two plaits are used — one near the centre of 
the shoulder seam and the other on the front of the 
arm’s-eye. Fora figure of ordinary size, however, 
one cart will be enough. 

Then there are the little boned caps that fit into 
the tops of the sleeves; these are used in all sleeves 
— in those of the sheerest muslin and chiffon waists 
as well as in those of the heaviest cloth coats — and 
unless you do use these little caps you will find that 
the top of the sleeve sags unbecomingly from the 
arm’s-eye. Sleeve caps are made of buckram, are 
boned around the edge and then entirely covered 
with silk the color of the waist; the buckram is cut in 
a circular piece shaped to fit in perfect smoothness 


(pattern No, 2733) the material is looser than the 
lining, giving a very pretty and slightly Empire 
effect to the skirt, an effect which is more accentu- 
ated in the back than inthe front. The front being 
cut down to the waist-line gives a perfectly smooth- 
fitting appearance to the skirt, and only in the 
kack are the Empire lines decidedly shown. 


NE word about skirts — corselet, Princesse and 
the ordinary skirts. ‘They have widened around 
their lower edge until they measure from four yards 
and a half to five yards anda half. It is therefore 
necessary to pay strict attention to the taping of the 
fullness so that it hangs as it should. In many of 
the new skirts the fullness is regulated as much by 
the tapes as by the actual cut and shape of the skirt. 
Especially is this true in the full, plaited, circular 
skirts and the plain, habit-back, circular skirts. 
These plain, circular skirts and the semi-circular 





An Ingenious Scheme by Which an Unlined Blouse May be Worn Over the Skirt — 
a Desirable Style for Full Figures 


over the top of the arm into the arm’s-eye; the 
caps taper at each end into points and sit out like 
small epaulettes, making the shoulders look quite 
square and holding up firmly the fullness of the 
sleeve at the top of the arm’s-eye. 


HE waist-line having changed its place so decid- 

edly in many of the new clothes means that in 
the Empire and Princesse styles the fullness of the 
blouse is necessarily raised, so that it sets gracefully 
and well just below the bust-line. In the case of a 
separate bodice, to be worn with a corselet skirt, 
the lower finish of the bodice must be perfectly flat 
to sit firmly under the tight-fitting, high corselet. 
Such a bodice has the fullness gathered in with shirr- 
ings one inch above the top of the corselet skirt, 
and the lower portion of the bodice is finished with 
a perfectly flat, shaped piece that holds the bodice 
down and fits it snugly under the high skirt. The 





skirts are made with two inside foundation tapings; 
these tapings are placed upon the material and 
tacked to the foundation lining with French tacks. 

One more little idea as to the fastening of vents 
in these dresses, in the case of both wash materials 
and the thin, transparent laces and nets, is to use, 
instead of hooks and eyes for the placket fastening, 
small lace buttons and worked loops; and then 
another way is to use a strip of silk cord on the ‘‘eye”’ 
side of the placket and smal] hooks on the opposite 
side which catch into the silk cord. This keeps the 
placket firmly fastened. 


| AM giving another little illustration of how the 
unlined shirtwaists and blouses for elderly women 
and stout women are finished; it is really a very 
ingenious and clever idea that enables women with 
full figures to wear their unlined waists over their 
This little 


skirts. belt arrangement is made of 


“ 
ar 


yy 


The New Way of Sewing on Lace and Lingerie Frills Which Gives 
a Very Soft and Graceful Effect 


amount of boning required depends upon the size of 
the wearer; ordinarily the centre front and back 
bones are enough. 

lam showing an illustration of the top of acorselet 
skirt, how it is boned and faced (the illustration 
given is of the Jow front and high back corselet 
skirt No. 2733, which is shown on the page entitled 
‘* Some New Costumes and Hats,’’ in this issue of 
THE JOURNAL). The top edge of the skirt is fin- 
ished at the waist-line in front and extends higher 
in the back — the row of stitching does not indicate 
the waist-line, but merely the hemming down of 
the facing. The illustration shows how the bones 
should be placed to give the skirt the proper set at the 
top. Higher corselets are treated in the same way. 


lining cut on the straight and should exactly fit the 
waist-line; it is then boned as shown in the illus- 
tration and sewed in around the lower facing of the 
waist. The fullness of the latter can be tacked to 
this little belt arrangement. 


HE last illustration shows a method of sewing 

lace — or any lingerie frills — to folds or collar 
trimmings; you will see that lightly fagot-stitching 
them, only catching them to the inside fold-facing 
of the material, makes the ruffle fall very softly and 
gracefully instead of standing out with that hard, 
rigid, tight look peculiar to so many of the ruffled 
edgings; in this way lace can be put on either plain 
or gathered very full —as you wish. 











| 
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Silk of Richness 
and Beauty 


Feel the softness, the pliability of wonder- 
ful Orkeda Silk; see the delicate shimmer, 
the beautiful draping effects, and you won’t 
wonder why this charming fabric has 
proven a revelation in silk weaving. And 
with its exceptional beauty, Orkeda pos- 
sesses great durability, because it con- 


tains nothing but the pure and unadulter- 


ated silk thread, The process of adding 
attificial weight by “‘ loading ”’ is the ruina- 
tion of most silks on the market, but this 
is unknown to 


Orkeda 





SILK 


It will not split nor crack. It tones 


that a moderate-priced silk may be far 
more dependable than the higher-priced 
atticle. The beautiful finish and delicate 
taffeta-like weave of Orkeda make it rich 
enough for the best uses. In waists, 
dresses, aud drop skirts it is strikingly 
attractive. Admirable also for foundations, 
linings, draperies, fancy work, etc. 

Sold at dry goods and department stores 
everywhere in oversixty shades. 22inches 
wide; 50 cents a yard. 

effect, similar to that known 


- as “ Faille.”" Contains just 


Silk a thread of cotton; 


tremely serviceable a 
28 inches wide; 50 cents a yard. 


Ask also to see the beau- 
tiful Sedo Silk, a fabric o 
handsome rildbed or grained 


finely finished. 


Buy Orkeda and Sedo by name and look 
for the trademark on the selvage. If your 
dealer doesn't handle them, send us his 
name and we will see that you are supplied. 
Booklet and samples on request. 


66 Greene Street, New York City. 











Next Season’s Goods 
At Wholesale Prices 


SUSQUEHANNA SILK MILLS, } 





400 Samples Free 


Buy Direct From The Mills 
and save 14 to 3 


manufacturers 
benefit of next season’s styles now and at 


We are and give you the 
wholesale prices. ‘These goods are the latest 
New York styles and will not be sold in the 
retail stores until next season. ‘They are 
newer patterns and better grade goods 


than you can possibly get in your own town. 


Woolen and Cotton Dress Goods 


Beautiful broad Cloths, $1.00-$1.35. Retail at $2.00-$2.50 
Extra fine “* ** $1.60-$1.75. - ** $2.50-$3.50 





‘Tailor Made Skirtings —.75-$1.00. - ** $2.00-$2.50 

= ” * $1.00-$1.50. be ** $2.50-$3.00 

* “  Suitings -75-$2.00. we $1.50-$4.00 
Beautiful Black Goods _.65-$2.00. - * $1.50-$4.00 
Monroe Serges -20- .25. - Sa a 
Fancy & White Waistings .2 50 = 35- .75 
Silk Cord Suitings 35- .40 si = 50- .60 


Goods cut any length. Express Charges Prepaid. 
MONROE MILLS, Inc. Capital $50,000 
Dept. O, 42 Lispenard St., New York 
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7 vade 1 
Mark 
Superba 
Voven in Selvage 


The Best Yard Wide Satin made 


All silk and pure dye. 
Warranted and will 
wear. _ It is a soft lib- 
erty finish tailor’s satin 
made expressly for 
lining ladies’ garments. 
36 inches wide, $1.50 per yard. 
If your dry goods or lining stores 
do not have it, write us and we 
will tell you how to get it. 
Cumner, Jones & Co., 
90 Chauncey St., Boston, Mass. 
Makers of the Celebrated 





College Brand Taffetas 


‘* Vassar,”’ ‘‘ Wellesley,” 
‘* Radcliffe.”’ 




















A New Kind of 
Silk Purity 


SEREKA Silks are 
a new line of pure 
_so¥ dye silks —taffetas, 
: i pongees, corsicas, 

4 crepes, and satin lib- 
erties—in ad/ shades, 
. with the trade mark 
name SEREKA 
woven in the selvage. 

SEREKA Silks 
have a new kind of 
purity. Not merely 


SEREKA 
SILKS 























technically pure, or 
government pure, but 
completely pure—pure, 
unadulterated silk 
dyed with pure, un- 
adulterated dye, and 
not an atom of any- 
thing else. The illus- 
tration shows the raw 
and the finished silk. 

Therefore, SEREKA 
Silks have a new kind 
of wearing quality. 
Being free from harsh, 
metallic stiffness, they 
cannot cut,crack orrub 
through at the creases. 

Consequently, also, 
SEREKA Silks havea 
new kind of beauty— 
pure, soft, luminous, 
lustrous, radiant. 

Sold at a reasonable 
price, and guaranteed as 
only such silks can be. 

If your dealer does not 
have SEREKA Silks, write 
us and we will see that you 
are supplied. 

SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Designs for the Elderly Woman 


By Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by Elizabeth L. Burton 


HE French have a happy way of 

softening old age by saying: 

** She is not so young.’’ Let us 
begin this way, for it will provide many 
more styles for us to talk about and 
choose from, and, after all, there are 
few fashions in these days that are not 
permissible for the woman who is ** not 
so young.’’ ‘To begin with, let us con- 
sider winter coats: they never were 
more becoming to the elderly and 
slightly-stout figure than now; they 
are semi-fitting in both back and front 
and in length barely reach the hip-line. 
When I say semi-fitting I mean slightly 
shaped and curved in at the under- 
arm seam, as in the coat illustrated 
on this page. These coats in the 
larger sizes are being made with small, 
straight side-bodies, and at 
the lower edge of the coat 
all the seamsare opened up, 
thus giving an easy spring 
and fullness where it is 
most needed. The short- 
ening of the shoulder seam 
is a change in style becom- 
ing to most stout figures; 
it gives to the sleeve a bet- 
ter ‘‘set’’ and holds the 
shoulders out in a square 
way which is in keeping 
with and in proportion to 
the length of the garment 
and the size of the hips. 


OLEROS are not, asa 

rule, becoming to 
elderly women, which is a 
point in favor of the new 
short jackets of the winter. 
The short coat, 
not the only style needed; 
there must of necessity be 
a long coat for practical 
purposes. The new long 
coats are all cut circular, 
which allows fullness and 
flare at the lower edge and 
not an inch too much of 
material at the top. A 


however, is 









































are shorter — reaching just to the knees 
—and are much fuller. The sleeves are 
big, wide, Japanese-looking affairs, 
large in the armholes. Such coats as 
these are not too difficult to make at 
home, and may be readily cut from 
circular skirts. 

Then there is a new style of cape 
suitable for older women: the garment 
looks like a cape, but, in reality, has 
short under-sleeves to pro- 
tect the arms, 
cealed, 


quite con- 
however, by the 
cape. This is a big, loose 
garment that can be put on 
and taken off with ease. 


bs THE first illustration a 
costume is shown which, 
it seems to me, will be very 
suitable for elderly women; 
it can be developed in many 
different materials appro- 
priate for either the street or 
the house —for instance, 
this model might combine 
silk and embroidered net 
and be lovely for evening 
wear, or it would be pretty 
in silk, plain and striped. 
Theshort, belted basques 
will be a feature of the 
street suits this winter. 
The separate waist for a 
full figure is cut long of line 
—as shown in the illustra 
tion below—and the basque 
tail in the 
back gives 


centre- 
more 
length. Let the 
separate waist 
differ in fabric 
rather than incolor 
from the skirt 
worn with it, for 
sharp color con- 
trasts are seldom 
becoming to the 
woman who. is 
slightly stout and 
“not so young.’ 
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OUR 30th SEASON OF 


New York Fashions 


This 
Book 


Now 


Ready 


FALL 4 winy " FREE 
j ER § 
1906 -* s 


ee tes postpaid 
4 Write today 


The most complete, the most elaborate, 
the most correct Style Book ever published. 

Charming illustrations of the latest models 
as worn now by the ladies of New York. 
Full descriptions of all the new weaves and 
shades — of the materials and of the tailoring. 

Every lady who has an eye for New York’s 
Fashions should write for and read carefully 
New York Styles from the House of Bedell 

Bedell’s magnificent show rooms, the 
largest in New York City, for thirty suc- 
cessive seasons, are brought literally to your 
home by natural life Fashion illustrations and 
clear descriptions—in the Bedell Catalog. 
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STREET WEAR, 
CHOSEN FOR ITS CONSTRUCTION 


DEPENDING UPON THE MATERIALS 











DESIGN SUITABLE FOR HOUSE OR 
2748 Patterns for this lady’s bodice can be supplied in six sizes: | 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 38 requires 2% yards 36-inch, or 1%4 yards 44-inch | 
material without nap, or 1% yards 54-inch material with nap. Order by number, stating bust measure, from the 
dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia, 


34-44 inches bust measure. Price, 





Patterns for this eight-gored skirt in floor or walking length, 
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Qualities 


The newest and most 
artistic fabric on the 
y market is Krinkledown. 
Nothing like it was ever before 
attempted—or even thought of. 
It closely resembles eiderdown 
cloth in texture, but in beauty 
and usefulness it is altogether 
beyond it. 


nkledown 


TRACE Mame 816 USAT OFF 





possesses a pronounced individuality, and 
in appearance is indescribably rich and 
delicate. Its dainty fluffiness and soft 
resiliency give it a charm all its own. 
Its style and beauty are made all the more 
distinctive by alternate stripes of smooth 
and crinkled effects on the surface of the 
cloth. 

Krinkledown has revolutionized the mak- 
















ing of Children’s Cloaks, Baby Jackets, 
Baby Blankets, Robes, Wrappers, Kimo- 
nos, Dressing Sacks, Bath Robes, etc. 
Sold by dealers everywhere in solid 
colors—white, pink, blue, red, gray ; 26 in. 
wide; 60c a yd. Avoid imitations by 
seeing trademark on back of every two 
yards. If you have difficulty in securing 
Krinkledown, send us your dealer’s name 
or the money and we will see that you are 
supplied. 
Write for our booklet KRINKLEDOWN. 
FRENCH & WARD, 
58-60 Leonard St., New York City. 
Sole Makers of Elberon Eiderdown. 










































SAVE 33% 
0) ie) 0 BF be 


By BUYING DIRECT FROM MILL 


About % of the money you spend for silks goes for 
the profits of jobbers and dealers. Why not save that 
money for yourself? 
lancy Silks, newest fal! styles, - - 

Pure Silk Dress Taffeta, all colors, 18 ine ches, 
(Guaranteed Black Taffeta, yar I wide, 
Changeable Taffetas, 

Pure, new, biighit, ‘lustrous silk Ss, ‘fresh trash the looms, 
cut any length clesireii. (Guaranteed to satisfy or your 
money back. We pay express. 

FREE SAMPLES AND COLOR CARD 
THE CHESTER MILLS, 434 Broadway, New York 
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six sizes: 22-32 inches waist measure. Price, 





A SEMI-FITTING COAT, LONG IN 
LINE, WITH BECOMING SHOULDER 
CAPES 
2? 75 Patterns for this coat, with 

or without one or two 
shoulder capes, can be supplied in 
six sizes: 34-44 inches bust measure. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 _ 
cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 2% yards 44- 
inch material without nap, or 2% yards 54-inch 
material with nap. Order by number, stating bust 
measure, from the dealer in your own town; or 


write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadeiphia. 





long coat which is cut circular has so much grace 
of line that very little is required in the way of 
ornamentation. Even the perfectly plain, double- 
breasted storm coats are being cut circular, and like- 
wise the sleeves. Very pretty dark gray broadcloths 
and mixed tweeds are used for long, separate coats. 


| AM sure many women will remember the dolmans 
that were worn some twenty-odd years ago, made 
both in cloth and in silk; many of the silk ones 
were fur-lined. These same cloaks in a modernized 
form will be much worn during the winter, as they 
are easily slipped over short-coat suits of light 
weight to add warmth during the coldest midwinter 
weather. These coats —as formerly—are made of 
silk, fur-lined, but, unlike those of the old style, they 


having the side-back gores arranged in 


double, inverted plaits and with a double, inverted plait inserted in each side seam, can be supplied in 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 
yards 36-inch, or 5% yards 44-inch material without nap, or 4% yards 54-inch material with nap. 
number, stating hip and waist measures, from the dealer in your own town; or write, 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Size 26 requires 6% 
Order by 
to the 


inclosing the price, 





THE SEPARATE WAIST IN 
SOFT MATERIAL, WITH TRIM- 
MING OF CHIFFON PASSE- 

Patterns for this 


MENTERIE 
2750 blouse, having full 


or three-quarter length sleeves, 

and with or without the shoulder pieces, can 
be supplied in six sizes: 34-44 inches bust 
measure. Price, including Guide Chart, 15 
cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 4 yards 
22-inch, 2% yards 36-inch, or 174 yards 44-inch 
material. Order by number, stating bust meas- 
ure, from the dealer in your own town; or write, 
inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





S FOR colors, those of the overskirt and dolman 

period are fashionable; there are lovely, soft 
magenta, purple, 
all of them so subdued that they 
women and need only the relief of a trimming near 
the face, which can be easily supplied by lace or 
braid, net or chiffon passementerie. In speaking of 
chiffon passementerie let me say that it is a lovely 
trimming for separate 
light-weight, woolen materials. These 
teries are combined with laces, the 
shaped sprays of silk and lace appliqué being used 
as an edging or finish to lace 
Very often these embroidery appliqués are 
with faint touches of color which give just the neces- 
sary accent to the trimming. 


shades of dahlia, gray and brown, 


are becoming to older 


waists and bodices in the 
passemen- 
small, flower 
collars and yokes. 
done 


Special 
Prices 
Coats,*5 
Suits, 

$'7.50 
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If you wish to dress and look like the city 
woman and wear a style now fashionable in 
New York — If you want to choose that style 
from the safest source with largest variety 

Of All New York’s Current Styles 

And if youare not averse to saving dollars 

—no matter how little you expect to pay 
The Bedell Fashion Catalog 
is the Book you should see 

It illustrates and describes truthfully 
Tailor-Made Suits . . . . $7.50 to $25 
Visiting Costumes . . . . $10.00 to $50 
Separate Skirts . . . . . $3.00 to $10 
Dressy Skirts. . . . . $7.50 to $25 
Rain Coats and Listens . . $5.00 to $20 
Winter Jackets . . . . . $5.00 to $15 
Long Loose Coats . . . . $7.50 to $25 
Dressy Waists ... . . $5.00 to $25 
Separate Waists .. . $1.00 to $5 

OUR LIBERAL GUARANTEE: 


As proof of our positive assurance that we can fit 
you perfectly and save you fully a third on your outlay 


BEDELL Cheerfully Sells on Approval. 


If you are not satisfied, money refunded. 


REMEMBER you take gloctatey no risk and are 


certain of immediate delivery— no 

- just order with perfect freedom what you 
arment that does not fil or please you 
we will refund your money. 





vexatious delays — 
desire: any Bedell 
return promptly an 


We Prepay Express Cheeges anerrwaere 


To your home, 


our beoutih ally illustrate d 
We Send FREE ; Fall Book of New York 
Fashions with full directions and simple instructions ! 
taking your measurements at home —we make ordering 
by mail a qrauine pleasure to you with as sure satisfaction 
as if you personally visited New York 


Write to-day— NOW while you have it in mind. 


THE BEDELL COMPANY 


14 West 14th Street, New York City. 


which means a 
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My Dressmaker says: 
“Yes, | can tell good silk 


when I see it. Without excep- 
tion I find that the finest silk 
gowns worn by my patrons have 
the nme MONEYBAK 
about them somewhere. 

“ Besides, the leading garment 
makers, who are the very best 
judges of silk, show they think 
so, by their selection of the 
MONEYBAK Silks for making 
the splendid ready-to-wear gar- 
ments being sold in the best stores. 

“Bear these facts in mind 
when you buy silks.” 

The makers of MONEYBAK Silk 
have compiled a booklet showing the 
styles of these garments. If you 
want one ask the merchant selling 
MONEYBAK Silks in your vicinity 


or write the 


YORK SILK MFG. CO. 
YORK, PA. 


You will always find this detachable scl- 
vage on the genuine MONEYBAK Silk 


hala at haha 
(1h sh tlle 


EYBAK XX 


ee etre ln at gen enenteninnaitn be 


Maddit bhbddd Mbdadbeats 200 


ON 
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and this selvage is found, ther we 





garment maker's f 


MONEYBAK Silk garment. 


im eac 















For Dress Shields 


D. 8. CLAMPS are much smoother and quicker ad- 
justed than pins, and made of same material, there- 
fore rustless, no sewing, long lasting, snap on. If 
your merchant won’t supply you, we mail them to 
you, postpaid, on approval. bor set of four nickel 
plated, Qhe. Gold plated, 50c, D.S, CLampP Co., 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., Dept. J, 1 Madison 
Ave., New York City. Correspondence solicited. 
Agents wanted. 











POCKET 
RVBBERS 
FOR WOMEN 


Weicnr 3 Ounces 


is WATERPROOF Povcd 





a Fe Pe. 
As LIGHT on the FOOT as a GLOVE on the HAND 
1-3 THE WEIGHT OF OTHER RUBBERS 


Fits the Foot and Stays On 


For Shopping, Calling, Theatre or Traveling. Each pair 
in Attractive, Kubber Lined Pouch. May fe carried in 
POCKET or HAND BAG. Ask your Dealer or we will send 
Post Paid for 75c. Order by SIZE and WIDTH of SHOE; 
specify Wide or Narrow toe. BOOKI.ET on “ Correct 
Dress "’ sent FREE. Please give your Dealer's name. 


80-Lite Rubber Co., 52 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y., U.8.A. 


whe 














100 Visiting Cards ?:% 50c 


Also Business, Mourning, Birth, Fraternal, Professional 
and Emblematic. We have cuts of trade-marks and emblems for 
all railroads, lodges and fraternal societies. Monogram Station- 
ery. ‘ing Invitations and Announcements. Samples free. 
E. J. Schuster Ptg. & Eng. Co., Dept. AB., St. Louis, Mo. 


THE SEPARATE WAIST 


By Helen Koues 


Drawings by the Author 





A Blouse for Evening Wear 


W) 6 l Waist with removable chemisette, full- 

length or shorter sleeves, and with or with- 
out the smaller flat collar. Six sizes: 32-42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36, without trimming, requires 5) yards 
22-inch, 3. yards 36-inch, or 2% yards 44-inch material. 


nowadays that is so useful as the shirtwaist or | 


. | vowac is no garment in a woman’s wardrobe 


blouse, or that in one form or another is suit- 
able for so many occasions, First, there is the waist 
that is strictly tailored, made of French flannel, 
heavy madras 
or linen for 
morning wear, 
on the order of 
the illustration 
in the centre of 
the page. Then 


that may be of 
silk or of light- 
weight woolen 
material—the 
semi-tailored 
waist shown at 
the foot of the 
page — which, if 
simply made, 
could be used for 
the mourning; or 
the same pattern 
with the addition 
of trimming 
would be equally 
appropriate for 
the afternoon. 
This adapta- 
bility in our pat 
terns will be 
found of great 
help to the home 
dressmaker. If 
the trimming is 
not just what is 





A Simple, Tailored Shirtwaist desired or con- 
175 Shirtwaist in tailored —* ping 

style. Seven sizes: ing iw may be 
32-44 inches bust measure. Size altered, or 


omitted alto- 
gether, as the 
master-model of 
each pattern is 
complete in itself. And not only that, but beauty 
of line in the construction is considered under the 
trimming. By that I mean if a stay-yoke is required 
the yoke is well shaped, so that any trimming or 
collar that happens to cover it may be removed and 
an equally 
pretty and en- 
tirely different 
effect gained. 
The _ waist 

at the foot 
of the page is 
varied from 
the original 
design and 
could be further 
changed by leaving 
off the shaped 
pieces and being 
made all of one ma- 
terial in strictly 
tailored style. Or 
it could be of crépe 
de chine with yoke 
of lace or fagoting; 
in this case making 
the pattern as suit- 
able a design for in- 
formal evening 
wearas for the after- 
noon or morning. 
Last in the list of 

| ever-useful sepa - 
| rate waists is the 
dressy blouse, made 
of soft, pliable silk 
or mercerized stuff. 
If the waist is for 
house wear it may 
be as elaborate as 
desired, but if worn 
under a coat all 
fussy or “ crusha- 
ble’ trimming 
should be avoided. 
The picture shows 

| that though the 
pattern is changed 
the design is still 

| complete and 
| equally attractive. And now just one thing more to 
| remember about a *‘ separate’’ waist this season is 
that there must be some relation between it and the 
skirt; some touch of trimming that blends with the 
skirt and makes the costume a harmonious whole. 


36 requires 3% yards 27-inch, 3 
yatds 36-inch, or 2% yards 44- 
inch material. 


The Semi-Tailored Waist 


Shirtwaist closed at 


263 the back, with or 


without the sleeve bands. Six 
sizes: 32-42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 4 yards 
22-inch, 25@ yards 36-inch, or 
2% yards 44-inch material. 


Patterns for any of the waists shown on this page 
can be supplied. Price 15 cents each, post-free. 
Order by number, stating bust measure, from the 
dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the 
price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia, 





there is the waist | 
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4-9 HE last word of the fashion in women’s footwear is the of 
{ new Queen Quality ‘‘Castilian Boot.” Its distinctive ¥ 
c features are a short vamp and forepart, a high Cuban heel ¢: . 
on and a high arched shank and instep. Another and pleasing ew 
rn feature is the fact that these boots not only accentuate the an 

(and beautiful, graceful lines of the foot, but give it the appearance Yi 

~ AG of being a full size smaller. a) 5. 

Gay The favor that has been accorded these beautiful styles Uy 
\7 only furnishes another proof that Queen Quality “sets the if 


shoe fashions.”” But get the genuine. Not only is their style 


OW inimitable but the trademark is our guarantee of quality. And fs i 

LA never did this signify so much as now, when shoes are being *\. 
Sarr cheapened on all sides to offset the advancing cost of leather HIN 
Ups ¢' and other shoe materials. ; Pa 
any ‘*Queen Quality ’”’ shoes are sold throughout America by “hey 
ey one leading dealer in each city. If yours cannot supply you, ae 


send for our beautiful booklet. 
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SHELMA 


CLOTH 


Write for Free Samples and 
You Will Learn These Facts: 


That in Shelma Cloth you can get an absolutely pure worsted 
fabric for waists, skirts, suits and coats, of such fine and close 
texture that rain and dust have little effect upon it. 

That in Shelma Cloth, because it is made only from selected long 
staple fibres of wool, you can get a cloth that will drape and 
cling gracefully, yet does nut wrinkle or crease. All these 
things cannot be truthfully said of any other one fabric. 

That in Shelma Cloth you can get all the latest fashionable 
colors and shades, 15 in all, as well as plain black. 

Shelma Cloth is over 50 inches wide and is $1.50 per yard. 
Leading dealers sell it. If yours does not, we will supply 
you direct. 

Write at once for free samples, and in doing so we will 
appreciate it if you will give name of your dry- 
goods merchant. 


SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & CO. 


453 Broome Street New York 
flannels made; 25c to §la yard. Flannel Sample 


Look for name “‘SHELMA" on selvage. 
a 
| = 
} 
Book, 90 samples of finest white goods. Catalogue of 


Embroideries, Laces, Embroidered Flannels, Infants’Outfits, 
and hundrecds of helps for expectant mothers, free if you men- 
tion this publication. 
F 25 we will include a perfect pattern for every article 
or C. in baby’s first wardrobe, telling quantity of material 
needed and giving comprehensive illustrated instructions. 


The Lamson Bros, Co. Est. 1885. Toledo, O. 


! REIS’ 


“THE INITIAL HOUSE" 
Woven and Steel 


































WHITE FIANNELSFOR BABY 


We sell them all over the world. 


| They are the softest, smoothest and best 


There is no other hair-brush like the 


Keepclean 


Hair Brush 


Handsome — Sanitary 


Its bright aluminum “face’’ behind the bristles 
cannot get foul by absorbing water, oil or dirt. 
Military, Cloth and Hat Brushes also. Genuine 
sold in green boxes, by good stores, everywhere. 
Remember the name—don’t accept substitutes. 
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LET : mi NAMES and INITIALS 
Indispensable to young people at school and others who have 
their —— done away Sen home. Save confusion and serious 
loss. In various styles; names and triple initials woven in 5 
weeks, steel engraved within 10 days. Single and double initials 
and monograms, any combination, constantly on hand. Write 
for /ree illustrated booklet “* The Initial House.” 
| @, REIS & BRO., 636 Broadway, New York City 


‘BATHASWEET* 


“BATHASWEET” “BATHASWEET” 
RICE POWDER COMPLEXION SOAP 


Best toilet powder. Antiseptic- Softens and whitens the skin. 
ally pure. Relieves sun- Makes heavycreamy lather. 
urn and chafing. Very fragrant. Purest 
Best for baby. for toilet use. 


25 25 





No-Sew Hooks and Eyes 


Instantly attached without sewing. Simple, practi- 
cal, durable; appeal to every woman. 2 «loz. 10c. 
postpaid. Agents wanted — big profits. 


NO-SEW CO., 2069 Kenmore Ave., Chicago, Ill. 9 Patented 








A Perfumed Luxury 
For the BATH 
Softens Hard Water 


Better than Perfume. 
25 baths, 


25 





AT ALL STORES 
BATCHELLER IMPORTING COMPANY, 343 BROADWAY, NEW YORK.U.S A. 


OR MAILED BY US 
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‘in pow ond 

epartments, 
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Ask cyour dealer , 
for 








‘Lustral 


looks like a Fine Satin. 
Costs one tenth as much, | 
and wears better. 





For Linings, 
Pillow Covers, 


Fancy Work, 
Waists, 


Petticoats, 


and all purposes for which 
Satin is used. 


The usual price is 4oc. The | 
curious thing about Lustral is, that | 
it is not affected by water, wash- 
ing, or a hot iron, in fact the 
finish is absolutely permanent. 


If your dealer does not have LUSTRAL, 
BURTON Bros. & Co., 


make him write to 
OF NEW YORK, for a sample card. 









Are absolutely the acme 
of quality in Outing Flan- 
nels. Others try to imitate, 
but they cannot equal. 


” Standard of the World 


Made of the celebrated 
Chattahoochee Valley Cot- 
ton. A large variety of styles 








and colorings designed by 
European experts. For 
Skirts,Waists Kimonos, 
Slumber Robes, Bath 
Robes, Wrappers, Paja- 
mas, Breakfast Jackets, 
Children’s Clothing, etc. 


Demand the 
Genuine Ki 8 
If your storekeeper 
hasn’t Kimonos, he can 
get them for you. Send 
us his address, and we'll 
send you samples. 
EAGLE & PHENIX MILLS, Columbus, Georgia. 

America’s Greatest Mills. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS ON| ‘Albrecht Furs at Makers’ Prices 


MILLINERY 


By Anna Lent 


ANY are the little tricks employed by the 
milliner in the fashioning of a hat, and a | 


glimpse into the workroom is of the utmost 
service to the amateur in teaching many easy ways 
of accomplishing desired results. 
The plainly-covered hat will figure extensively 
among the new models this season. The Gains- 
borough in its modified form; the less extreme, 





The finished hat — 


showing the frame 
covered with black 
velvet, trimmed with 
moiré ribbon and 
one large white rose 
with foliage. 





mR 


Oe 


a 


wide-brimmed model — which is capable of being 
twisted and bent to suit the style of the wearer and 
which is termed, in general, ‘‘the picture hat ’’— and 
the many small hats with straight brims—all of 
these are covered flatly. This covering of the hat 
frame is a nice piece of work requiring a neat hand, 
A pretty way of finishing the edge of the brim — 
and one newer than slipstitching the two facings 
together —I learned from a milliner the other day, 
and I will tell you how to do it. 

The work of covering is begun in the same old 
way: by cutting pieces to fit the upper and under 
brim, the top of the crown and a bias slip for the 
side crown, Place the hat frame upon the right 
side of the velvet when cutting for the upper brim 
and upon the wrong side when cutting for the under 
brim —in both cases allowing half an inch beyond 
the buckram frame all the way around, 

Remember always to place the exact front of the 
frame on the bias of the velvet, in order to get the 
best effect at the front of the hat. You probably 





Showing Wide Ribbon Bow Mounted on Barette 


have noticed how much prettier is velvet folded on 
the bias than velvet folded on the straight. When 
the covering of the upper brim is adjusted, the 
velvet is turned over the edge of the frame and se- 
cured to the wrong side by long, hemming stitches. 

Baste the facing of the under brim into place and 
secure it at the outer edge in the following way: 
cut a wire half an inch longer than the circumference 
of the frame, place the wire —starting at the 
back of the hat—under the facing and, rolling 
the velvet over the wire, stitch the facing — close 
under the wire — on to the very edge of the upper 
covering. l.ong stitches should be taken on the 
under brim side, as they are lost in the crease and 
the pile of the velvet. Looking at the illustration 
of the unfinished hat I think you will see exactly 
how this is done—a portion of the under facing 
unattached and an end of the wire uncovered are 
shown. A pretty corded finish is, in this way, 
given to the edge of the brim. 

The hat referred to by way of illustration is 
shown — completed — in two views. It is of the 





New Way of Applying Under-Brim Facing 


** best-hat ”’ 
fifteen 
price. 
$8.38; 


type and, if bought in the shop, 
dollars would be considered a reasonable 
To reproduce the hat at home would cost 
this provides for all new materials of good 


quality. The list is as follows: 
1% yards of velvet at $2 ........ ee 
3% yards of ribbon at 75 cents. scene GS 
{errr DebGkds as bead 6520 te buadeteds 1.50 
PED. Avuairbdadeté cen da-sbsne tes ebees 1.00 
Se NN 5650008 0bs008st pAKeseENeRES 25 
$8.38 


Strong sewing, but not fine sewing, is required in 
millinery work. Often a fine stitch is taken upon 
the right side, but a long one is sure to follow upon 
the wrong side — as in the case of covering the hat 
frame just described. Sewing-silk is unsuitable to 
use in hat-making, since silk slips, and a fine 
cotton thread should be employed where an invisible 
stitch is required, The trimming should be attached 
with linen thread so strong that one or two stitches 
will hold a bow or quill in place. 

In dissecting a French hat many a pin is ex- 
tracted ; the object of using these pins is to insure 
a light, unhandled appearance. Success is marked 
upon the hat that shows no impress of the hand, but 
suggests the idea of having merely grown. 
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pick of skins at first cost. 
ations of ancestors, 


has given them an 


Albrecht 
Model 


20A 


product. 


Albrecht, 


Seal Coat 


skin. 


manship, 


fur, resembling 
though 
Special 


measure, 


October 
length 


paid upon receipt of price. 


returned, 


Albrecht’s Model 20 A. 

A particularly 
neckwear is 
double fur, 


handsome and striking 
the animal skin boa. It is 
embellished with natural head, 


Muff, $9.75. Alaska Bear, handsome 
very durable, $10.50. Empire Muff, 
Black Marten, a favorite, $19.75. 

Simply Send Us Your Name and 4c. in 
and we will send you the 


$10.50. 


ments. It shows how to take a few 


you. We assume all responsibility. 
Write us today for Albrecht Catalogue No, 10, 





SENT FOR INSPECTION 
Return at Our Risk if not Entirely Satisfactory 


house of 
America’s Great Primary Fur Market. 
many years with the trappers of the North American Wilds and with 
European traders at original sources of supply, enables them to secure the 


An adaptability for the fur business, 
who were 
years, combined with a lifelong personal experience ji furs, 
intimate knowledge of qualities in 
furs and an intelligent understanding of every detail of 
their manufacture that is expressed in their finished 
This insures you the highest qualities 
and very best values in purchasing furs from 


From Trapper to 


Wearer Direct. 


Albrecht’s Exclusive Inland 
has caused 
amongst fur dealers. 
any other substitute for seal, it shows light 
brown under color, 
Latest erect form model very simi- 
lar to the very best Alaska Sealskin, lined 
with finest Skinner satin, made only in 
the highest grade of material and work- 
Special October price $64.45. 
This same style garment made up in 
Blended River Mink, 
British Columbia Mink, 
darker and 


height and weight required. 


America’s Headquarters 


for Alaska Seal and Persian Lamb Garments. 


Either garment, or any boa quoted below, sent express 
You take no risk in sending 
full amount with your order, as we will promptly refund 
money should goods, not proving satisfactory, be promptly 


piece of 
made of 
paws and 


brush tail. Made in American Fox (finest), medium 
or dark brown, $16.50. Empire Muff, $16.50. Kam- 
chatka Fox, very popular and durable, $9.75. Empire 


dark brown and 
Natural 
Empire Muff, $15.50. 


new Albrecht Exclusive Fur 
Catalogue, which illustrates hundreds of correct styles in fur gar- 
simple 
from which we make up fur garments and neckwear of the highest 
type and distinct style to fit you. The Albrecht 
you how we buy furs direct from the trappers so that we have first 
choice and lower prices than anyone else can get; 
form these choice specimen furs into the finest garments, all under 
one roof; and how we sell these garments direct to you, saving you 
the six extra profits 4 retailer would have to charge 

Remember, Albrecht Furs cost you nothing unless they please 
You assume none, 


E. ALBRECHT & SON, Box A (<i? D2tic:.) 


Sixth and Minnesota Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 


without stripes, 
price $48.50. sust 
of waist, 





Albrecht has been making up furs in St. Paul, 
Their intimate connection for 


inherited from successive gener- 


furriers dating back over two hundred 






























a selsation 
Different from 


like genuine Seal- 


a most serviceable 


stamps 


measurements 
Catalogue shows 


how we traus- 

















THE 


Coward 


“Good Sense”’ 


Shoe 





Nature provides almost every child with graceful, healthy 
feet. The Coward Good Sense Shoe keeps the children's 
feet shapely and well. For the child that has a tendency 
to “ flatfoot,’’ weak ankles or a breaking down of the arch, 
there is no shoe like the Coward Arch Supporting Shoe 

Coward lasts and workmanship have been famous for 
over thirty years. Sold nowhere else. 


For Men, Women and Children 
JAMES S. COWARD, 268-274 Greenwich St., near 


Warren 8t., New York City 
Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 
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RIBBED-FLEECE UNDERWEAR. 


A New Idea in Underwear Attended 
by Tremendous Success 

Thisnew underwear, knownasVellastic Utica 
Ribbed-Fleece Underwear, was first put upon 
the market two years ago. The hygienic value 
and comfort-giving propertiesof thisnew weave 
in under garments have made such a strong 
appeal to the public that the mills can hardly 
keep up with the demand, 

Vellastic Underwear is a ribbed fabric with 
fleece lining. This means the warmth, comfort 
and softness of a fleece-lined garment, with 
the elasticity of a ribbed garment, 

Vellastic Utica Ribbed-Fleece Underwear 
always retains its shape and elasticity in wash- 
ing, and the fleece its downy softness. 

Another very attractive feature of this new 
underwear is tts low price. Its extreme soft 
ness and pliability commend it to those who are 
accustomed to garments of finest texture. 

Men’s and vomen’s garments at 50c each; 

children’s sizes in 

AS? unionsuits 50¢, intwo 

i piece suits, 25¢ the 
garment. 

The trade mark, 
Vellastic Utica 
Ribbed-Flee< e, is 
sewed on every gar 
ment. If your dealer 
does not have them, 
write us, giving his 
sade under Fabric name. Booklet and 
Pat 603164 Apr 26°98 sample of fabric free. 


Utica Knitting Company, Utica, New York 
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guarantee 
of yards marked —no 
short measure. Belding’s 
New Process Embroidery 
Silks will not fade and 
are superior in lustre and 
quality to all others. 


FREE 


Our Quarterly Fashion 
Sheet showing correct 
Paris Fall and Winter 
designs, 1906, sent upon 
request. Also one com- 
plete pattern and lesson 


tags 
strictly new and will please you. 





Runs Smoothly 


Belding’s Silk Thread always runs smooth, is free from 
knots and imperfections and will not break. 

The name BELDING stamped on your spool is a 
that each spool contains full number 


how to make garment free for five empty Belding spools or twelve 
and four cents in stamps or coin to pay postage. 
Write today. 
BELDING BROS. & CO., Silk Manufacturers, 526-528 Broadway, New York City 





embroidery 


These designs are 


Dept. A. 




















= CORSET 
THAT ACTUALLY CREATES A 


FASHIONABLE FORM 


Cmeu 
TRAODE-MARK 


Ultra Bust—Curving Waist 
Model 750 


@ The illustration portrays truthfully 
the proportions and shape of the 
garment — it is essentially a shape- 
producing corset. 
@ Do you observe the pretty lines 
running from the bust all the way 
down over the hips? They are not 
exaggerations — but perfectly natural 
lines that you can easily acquire with 
this new model. 
@ The reverse sections train the flesh with 
perfect ease and comfort—into beautiful 
curves, graduating gracefully from the bust 
right down over the hips; and the hips are 
carefully moulded so that they will mie a 
rfectly smooth, tapering surface. ‘They are 
eld securely so as to prevent them from pro- 
truding. Properly ‘ecnasted, this corset will 
produce a fashionable contour — regardless of 
one’s natural qualifications. 


«| BUY IT TO-DAY! 


@ Your dealer should have a good stock of them —- if he 


will not supply you send the price direct to the manu- 





facturers. Corsets will be sent express prepaid. 
Made of Coutil, Style 750, $2.00 
* “* Batiste, Style 751, 2.00 


Hose supporters front and sides. 


@ Write for booklet of 150 other styles — 
A SHAPE FOR EVERY FIGURE 


American Lady Corset Co. 
The World's Biggest Corset Factory. 


New York. Detroit. Chicago. 

















SHOES FITTED WITH O’SULLIVAN’S 


HEELS OF NEW RUBBER 
Make Life of Men and Women Worth Living 


Ke calin and quiet, the clatter and clink of hard leather heels 
and nails are no longer tolerable. 

Sullivan Heels are made of Brand New Rubber. That's why 
they give the elastic, bounding, comfortable, springy step of youth ; 
that's why they outwear leather heels and all other rubber heels. 

More than likely you'll get O’Sullivan’s when you order “ rubber 
heels "' for most dealers appreciate their superior qualities, but it 
is better to say “* O'Sullivan’s "' to be sure of getting what you want. 
Scrap heap imitations cost the same, 50c attached. 

If your dealer hasn't O'Sullivan’s, send 35c and diagram of 
your heel to the makers. 





O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO. Lowell, Mass. 
6“ ” S k- 
Fay Ideal “is: 


For Men, Women, Boys and Girls 
Button at waist. No supporters to buy. Perfect 
for comfort, fit, economy and health. Feel fine. 
Stay up. Best varns. Best dyes.  Stimmer and 
winter weights. Fully guaranteed. TRY THEM. 
Buy of your dealer, or give his name and we will 
send on receipt of price. Write for free circular. 


THE FAY STOCKING CO., 61 E St., Elyria, Ohio 
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Mrs. Ralston’s Answers 


Drawings by Nina Granello Barlow 


Questions of general interest about dress will be answerec on this page. 


their full names and addresses. 


Plaid and Plain Materials 

I often have odd lengths of pretty 
materials from the woolen mills in 
town. Just now I have on hand a 
two-yard length of tartan plaid and 
one-yard lengths of plain, 
colored serge. Do you think I could 
make a dress for a little girl of seven 
by combining two or more pieces ? 

SOMETHING New. 


seveta ] 


A simple but pretty little dress is 
‘made with a shaped yoke extending in 
panel effect down the front to the edge of the dress. 
I think your two yards of plaid will cut the dress 


1794 


and sleeves, and one of your pieces of plain serge 
will do for the yoke and panel. Of course the plain 
material should match some color in the plaid. The 
trimming of yoke and panel may consist of machine 
stitching or narrow soutache braid. A pattern for 
this little dress may be had from the dealer in your 
own town, by asking for No. 1794; or send to the 
Pattern Bureau, THE LApiES’ HOME JOURNAL, 


Philadelphia, inclosing the price, fifteen cents. 
Hats with Streamers 
Are hats trimmed with long streamers 


going to be fashionable?) Up-To-DATE. 

In the summer many of the French hats 
were shown with streamers. Such hats are 
very picturesque and youthful ; 
charming when 
maids of honor. The streamer, however, 
has never been very popular here. 


they are 
worn by bridesmaids and 


What Shall the Maid of Honor Wear? 

Please help me by suggesting a pretty frock and 
hat for my maid of honcr. My wedding ts to be 
the last of October —in church, and very simple 
in all its appointments, ‘There will be no brides 
maids; my twin sister is to be my sole attendant 
We both have brown hair and eyes; what would be 
a harmonious color scheme? I forgot to say that 
my gown is of lace, made on simple Princesse lines. 

‘THE BRIDE-TO-BE. 

l am sure that you will do well to choose yellow; 
it cannot fail to be becoming and is a seasonable 
color. If you select large yellow chrysanthemums 
for your decorations the effect will be charming. 
Let your maid of honor wear a frock of white chiffon 
cloth hung over yellow; a shirred Princesse is both 
a stylish and girlish model. ‘Trim the skirt witha 
bias fold of white chiffon satin arranged as a Greek 
border, The trimming of the 
waist is also of white chiffon 
satin; folded strips, finished 
with loops and ends, cross 
the transparent and 
encircle the sleeve just above 


yoke 
the elbow. Do not show any 
A white 
chip hat, with black velvet 
ribbon encircling the crown 
and tied in a bow with long 


yellow uncovered. 


ends at the back — one large 
yellow chrysanthemum at the 
side front, its only note of 
color —will be charming. 


White, elbow-length gloves 





should be worn and a large 
bunch of yellow chrysanthe- 
mums carried. You can obtain a pattern for the 
frock described, which is No. 2415, from the dealer 
in your own town; or by sending to the Pattern 
Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadel- 
phia, inclosing the price, fifteen cents. 


Dyed Crépe de Chine for Mourning 

I have recently gone into mourning and would 
like your advice about a perfectly good crépe de 
chine dress. It is of raspberry red with trimmings 
of velvet, darker in tone; it is made with elbow 
sleeves and has a white lace yoke. ‘The skirt is cut 
with circular sides — shirred — with a box-plait at 
the centre-front and centre-back. Do you think 
this dress would dye satisfactorily? If so shall I 
rip it apart or have it dyed made up? 

BEREAVED. 

Your crépe de chine should dye a good black. By 
all means rip the dress apart before having it dyed; 
it is the safest way. All the 
trimmings, of course, must 
be removed and others sub- 
stituted. A pretty way to 
trim the waist is to replace 
the white lace yoke with one 
of black chiffon tucked, add- 
ing a stock collar to match. 
Deep cuffs of the tucked chif- 
fon will change the elbow 
sleeves to wrist-length. The 
yoke and cuffs should be 
lined with plain chiffon, and, 
for street wear, adjustable 
linings of dull, thin China 
silk may be slipped under 
the chiffon. If you have 
sufficient material lay the 
fullness in the front of the waist into two box-plaits 
—one each side of the centre-front—and add a 
shaped yoke of crépe extending down the centre- 
front in plastron effect. Add shaped cuffs of crépe 
to the short, puffed portion of the sleeves. Trim 
the skirt with three folds of crépe. These folds 
should be cut on the bias, lined with soft, fine 
crinoline and sewed at the upper edge to the skirt. 
If you need patterns to cut over your dress you will 
find waist pattern No. 2472 and skirt pattern No. 
1899 helpful. To obtain these patterns order by 
number from the dealer in your own town; or send to 
the Pattern Bureau, THE LApreEs’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, inclosing the price, fifteen cents each. 


2472-1899 





2471 





Correspondents should use 


Mrs. Ralston will reply to inquiries by mail if a stamp is inclosed. 


Hat for a Girl of Sixteen 

I am the mother of a girl sixteen 
years old, large for her age, and it is so 
difficult to get clothes for her that are 
not too old-looking. Will you help 
me by suggesting a hat to wear with her 
best suit—a brown mixture with col- 
lar and cuffs of brown velvet ? 

ETHEL’S MOTHER. 


2695 


A very pretty hat for a young girl is on the order 
of a poke-bonnet. Such a shape, covered with 
brown velvet, a folded strip of the velvet encircling 
the crown, and a large yellow rose with foliage for 
trimming, would harmonize pleasingly with your 
daughter’s suit. If you cannot find in the shops 
the hat I have described we have a pattern for the 
buckram frame, with Guide-Chart and explicit direc 
tions for making. If you decide to make the hat 
frame — which is really easy and fascinating work 
— you can secure the pattern, No. 2695, from the 
dealer in your own or by sending to the 
Pattern Bureau, THE LApiESs’ Home JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, inclosing the price, ten cents. 


town; 


You will find some helpful suggestions 
about covering hat frames in an article 
entitled ‘* Practical Hints on Millinery,’’ to 
be found upon another page in this issue of 
THE JOURNAL. Look at the illustrations 
accompanying this article and follow the 
There will be no diffi- 
culty in adjusting the simple trimming. 


directions given. 


Useful Waists for Winter Wear 

Please suggest two or three simple designs 
by which to make lingerie or wash silk shirt- 
waists. I wear these al] winter for every-day and do 
not like them elaborately trimmed. ROSE. 

For linen, lawn and wash silk the simply-tucked 
blouse, fastened in the back, is always pretty and 
in good style. It may be made with elbow or full 

A bit of hand embroidery on col 
is always a pretty addition. We 
have a pattern for such a blouse — No. 2471. Nos. 
1751 and 2636 are two other good designs for plain 
shirtwaists; the illustrations of these you will 
find on the page entitled ‘* The Separate Waist” 
in this issue of Tuk JOURNAL. Order these pat- 
terns from the dealer in your own town, asking for 
Nos. 2471, 1751 and 2636; or send to the Pattern 
Bureau, THe LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadel- 
phia, inclosing the price, fifteen cents each. 


length sleeves. 


lar and cuffs 


Plain Coat and Plaid Skirt 

I have a skirt, made last 
winter, of very dark green 
and blue plaid; it is in per- 
fectly good style, being cut 
circular with a bias seam 
down the centre front. It I 
can match the plaid for a 
Lolero do you think it would 
make a pretty suit? 

AppiE LEE. 

Plaid suits are new and 
will be in good style this 
winter, but I doubt very 
much that you will be able to 
match the material — bought 
last season—of your plaid 
skirt. Why not get plain 
broadcloth to match the dark green in your skirt ? 
The combination of plaid and plain material is very 
popular justnow. A coat extending below the waist- 
line and quite close-fitting will be more appropriate 
than a bolero for this style of suit. We have a 
design which I think you would like; it shows slight 
fullness at the side fronts which is confined by a 
trim little belt. You can obtain a pattern for this 
coat by asking the dealer in your own town for 
No. 2614; or by sending to the Pattern Bureau, 
THE Lapigrs’ HOME JouRNAL, Philadelphia, 
inclosing the price, fifteen cents. A pattern for 
the skirt shown (No. 1895) may be obtained in 
the same way. 





2614-1895 


How to Utilize Materials on Hand 

My mother has a black taffeta skirt in good con- 
dition but much too scant to be fashionable. She 
also has a gray voile dress 
that is sadly faded. An- 
other possession is a black 
lace shaw] — not real, but a 
pretty French lace — which 
is torn in places. Can you 
suggest a way to utilize one 
or all of these? 

MOTHER’S DAUGHTER. 

Yes, indeed, 1 can, and at 
little cost. Begin by hav- 
ing the gray voile dyed 
black. Make the skirt by 
an eight-gored pattern, hav- 
ing plaited sections inset be- 
tween the gores. Cut the 
gores of the voile and let the 
plaited sections be.of the 
taffeta. Cut the waist of 
voile in surplice style, opening wide over the black 
lace — slightly fulled. Make the puffed sleeves of 
the iace, lengthening them to the wrist with mous- 
quetaire cuffs of lace. Trim the front of the waist 
and the little caps that extend over the sleeves 
with bands of taffeta, also the lace sleeves and 
collar. The black lace may be mounted on black 
or white according to how dressy you desire the 
gown to be. Patterns for just such a waist and 
skirt can be had by asking the dealer in your own 
town for waist No. 2609 and skirt No. 2749; or by 
sending to the Pattern Bureau, THE LApirs’ HoME 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia, inclosing the price, fifteen 
cents for each pattern. 


2609-2749 
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‘| CATALOGUE FREE 


Fall and Winter catalogue containing every- 
thing in the Woman's Wear, mailed FREE. 
Write for it to-day. 


| No. 19X500 7's 



























garment is made full 

$8 inches long of No. 
all wool Ameri 

can blind chevicot in 19X 500 


black only Collar- 
less effect with new 
Hercules silk braid trim 
ming at neck and cuffs in 
tasteful manner. 
lhe new circular back 
and double breasted 

front; full leg-o’-mut- 
tonsleeves andlarge 
fancy shaped patch 
pockets finished 





with crocheted 
buttons. Yoke 
and sleeves 
lined with 
heavy black 

satin. 

Our 

special 

price 

only 






No. 19X 501 
Chis is without 
doubt the most 
extraordinary 
value in women's 
coats ever offered; 
made full 48 inches 
long of all wool 
London Mix 
ture in the most 
shades 
of light or 
wiay ; full 
back and 
double breasted 
front, collarless 
with velvet and 
braid trimmed 
outline and cuffs ; 
the front and 
back are both trimmed with wide tailor stitched straps 
in pleasing manner; roomy slashed pockets at sides 
and full cut leg-o’-mutton sleeves ; finished with fancy 
metal buttons 


The lowest price ever quoted $5 95 
on a garment of such exceptional merit, ° 


loose 
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R 
UNDERWEAR 


For Men, Ladies and Children 


Root’s Camel-hair goods are genuine 
camel-hair. Other makes are only 
*“camel-hair’’ in‘name. Root’s Nat- 
ural wool goods are made of the 
combined wools of white and black 
sheep or lambs and contain no dyed 
material. Root’s White Wool and 
Merino goods, sterling value. 


Sold by principal dealers in New York 
. and all large cities. 


// not by yours, write to 
ROOT’S UNDERWEAR 


1 Greene St. 
New York 





Strongest stockings 
for children 


99 
Not only stronger throughout 
than all other stockings, but 
with extraordinary strength 


where the strain is greatest 
—reinforced with 


e Knees 
nen #-< 
Toes 
NoMend Stockings save you two-thirds 
of the money you pay for stockings and 
save all your darning time and trouble. 
Practically hole-proof. 
If your dealer hasn't NoMend send us 25 
Cents, with your dealer's name and 
address, and we'll seni you a sample 
pair. or Six Pairs for $1.50. Write 
anyway for NoMend free booklet. 


Laubach Hosiery Mills 
Philadelphia — 


66. 





9 STAMPING OUTFIT of TRANS- 

G FER PATTERNS. This Outfit contains 

Two Alphabets and 30 Transfer Patterns, 

including a Shirt Waist Set. 


of 8 Years’ Subscrip- 


Address J. F. INGALLS, LYNN, MASS. Box J. 





| 

_ We send this Outfit, also Catalog 
in, atterns, ani Two 

| tion to INGALLS’ FANCY WORK BOOK_ ALL «.; 29 Cents 

| 
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80732 Davenport Karpen 
Arm Chair, Solid Sleepy H« wv 
Cuban Mahogany, Leather. 90790 Karpen Turkish Rocker. Leather and Solid ¢ n Mahogany, 





A Guide to Right Furniture Buying. 
Karpen’s Book “A”— Sent FREE 


This book is the largest and most complete guide for arpeD 








Karpen 

















Guaranteed J purchasers of upholstered furniture. It pictures, describes Leathe 
; eatber 
Furniture and gives prices on upholstered furniture for every room in Pueruagerina 
‘ P ry Cc ive ' y Furpiture 
cnuImcAacd the home and tor every conceivable purpose. [Let us send 
Trade-Mark. it to you. It will cost you wofhing and will tell you 


xe e . 4 lrade-Mark. 
the difference between honest furniture and the mass of 

shoddy stuff shown in moststores. You will see in Book ‘* A”’ over 500 beautiful creations 
of the only depe sndable upholstered furniture made. Designs of all style periods to 


harmonize with furniture you already possess and with any interior decorative scheme. 


K A R Pp EK N Guaranteed 


Upholstered 


FURNITURE 


Covered in Fabrics and Genuine Leather 


is the only furniture branded with the name of the maker and r 
his guarantee of satisfaction or money back. It is therefore 

not safe to buy any not bearing the Karpen name. Karpen 
Furniture has the best known spring construction 
inthe world. It has stood the test of years. The 
U.S. Government specifies this construction in all 
its upholstered furniture. 

of a dealer who will qu te y« 
ir first purchase. Sold by leadin 


» are authorized to refund yo F money without qu ling 
Write to-day for free bx« 


S. Karpen & Bros. Ex. isso. 
Karpen Bldzg., 155-157 West 34th St., New York 
Karpen Blig., 187-192 Mic mon in Ave, , Chicago 

World's Largest Makers of Fine Upholstered Furniture 
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Write for the name 
count on yur 
California wh« 
if you are ever dissatisfied. 


1a epee | oar 
ealers from Ma 









































80308 
Karpen 
Medallion Tapestry Rocker. 




































































80255 Karpen Sofa Bed 
A Karpen Sofa Bed «an be change: fre 
A child can operate it. Each of our 


Wool 


70211 kK 


una beautiful $ 


fat rcomfortable Bed ina 
90 styles is guaranteed perfect] vad 





few seconds. 


























callie Oi, 3 tte Bete: ee 
“heey Mother and Child likes pure, white floating 
soap. When its lather is free and creamy like Wool 
Soap, it takes even the smallest particles of dirt 
from fine fabrics—softens and smooths the skin. 
In fact, Wool Soap is a natural soap. Made from 
specially imported Vegetable Oils, and Tallow that 
we produce. Mother—have your dealer keep you 
supplied with Wool Soap. Child—ask your mother 
to buy Wool Scap. Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
Te rns i aioe Me iti tod PR DRM 
ee ee a Pee 


Eom iol ee 





“What Soap, 


Mother,—for fine 
Fabiics, Linens, 
Laces, Silks, also 
Poilet and Bath?” 

‘Needs no cuess, 
mv child — 


Woot Soap” 


ar geratee maw 
































KRONT VIEW 









A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life- 
preserver. No child should be without 
it. It affords full protection to lungs and 
abdomen, thus preventing colds and 
coughs, so fatal to a great many children, 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. 
other, no matter what any unprogressive 
dealer may say. If he doesn’t keep it 
write tous. The Rubens Shirt has glad 
dened the hearts of thousands of mothers. 
We want it accessible to all the world. 


Take no 





No Buttons 
Patent Ne 


MADE NOW FOR LADIES AND MISSES 


Nv Tiouble 


SIZES 


1 all sizes for 


IN ALL 


The Rubens Shirt can now be had 
infants from birth to any age. 

The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and half 
silk and wool, and all silk, to fit from birth to any age. Sold at 


Circulars, with Price-List, free. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


Rubens Shirt has the name “ 


ladies and misses as well as 
wool, 
Dry (,00ds Stores. 


cotton), 


The Genuine Rubens stamped on every garment. 


Manufactured by RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market St., Chicago 















































Copyrig ht, 19 
Cream ot heat 








































COLGATE'S 


, TALC POWDER 
VIOLET on CASHMERE 






























ne PERSE an Ee 





The Safest for You and Your Children 


ENDORSED BY EMINENT CHEMISTS AND BACTERIOLOGISTS 


Mothers and Nurses should Read these Reports: 











“The fact that Colgate’s Violet and Cashmere Bouquet Talc Powders ‘The tests made on the Violet Perfume in Colgate’s Talc, show that its 


exert an inhibitory action on the growth of bacteria, recommends them as be- presence adds decidedly to the value of the powder. The powder was pur- 
ers ing admirably suited for use on both infants and adults.” chased in open market.” 
a PROF. VIRGIL COBLENTZ, FRAZER & CO., 262 5th Ave., N. Y. City, 
are. mao. F.ce Aralytical Chemists and Bacteriologists. 




















These Antiseptic Powders are Antiseptically Scented. 
TRIAL SIZE BOX, Patented Sifter, ied for 4cts. COLGATE & CO., Dept. H, 55 John St., New York. 


